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New N ork. 


L, AMPERTI, 


Maestro of Marcella Sembrich, Helene Has- 
treiter, Stagno, Bellincioni, Harris, Zagur 
Sedencteanso ti, Dresden, 
Mrs. RATCLIFFE CAPERTON, 


Representative and assistant of LAMPERTI. 


New York, 138 Fifth Avenue; Philadelphia, 408 
South 18th Street. Summer Residence: Dreséen, 
Germany. 

“Mrs. Ratcliffe Caperton is my only representa- 
tive, and I advise all pupils desiring to study with 
me to be prepared by her.” 

Dresden, Sedamstrasse 17. 


Dresden, ! . B. LAMPERTI. 


ALBERTO LAU RENCE, 
155 East 18th Street, New York. 
The voice formed and developed ; the art of sing- 
taught; method after the purest Italian schools; 
ad voice made good, true and beautiful. 


WM. H. RIEGER, 


TENOR—ORATORIO AND CONCERT, 
18 East 22d Street, New York. 


in, 


HEN! RY T. FL ECK, 
Conductor Harlem Philharmonic Society of the 
City of New York 
___ Address : 100 West 125th Street, New York. 


FRIDA ASHFORTH, 
Vocal Instruction. 
1%5 East 18th Street, New York. 


Miss FRANCESCA ORNSTEIN, 


Pianist. 





Instruction. Leschetizky Method. Also Chamber 
usic Classes. 
Studio: 147 West Tist Street, New York. 


MR. and MRS. CARL ALVE 
Voca! Instructors, 
1146 Park Avenue, near 91st Street. New York. 


MISS CAROLL BADHAM, 
Vocal Instruction. 
Studio: 18 West 60th Street, New York. 


ADOLF GLOSE, 
CONCERT PIANIST—TEACHER, 
136 West 12th Street, New York. 


MAX KNITEL-TREUMANN, 
Baritone. 
Voice Culture.—Art of Singing. 
Carnegie Hall, Rooms 8038-804. 
Mai! address : 101 West 86th Street, New York. 


SAMUEL MOYLE, 
Basso Cantante. 

Oratorio, Concert, Musicales. Vocal Culture— 
Italian Method, Tone placing and reparation a 
alty. studio: 136 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
Miss ELIZABETH BCYER, 

Contralto. 
Concert, Song Recitals, also Voca! Instruction, 
33 West 26th Street, New York. — 
JLIUS LORENZ 
Conductor vo I Society. 
Instruction : Piano, Composition, Voice. 
63 East 128th Street, New York | City. 


GEORGE M. GREENE, 


Voice Culture and Artistic 'Singing, 
Oratorio Church, Concert, Cres 
Studio: 21 Fifth Ave., Mondays an Thursdays. 
Residence and address 
417 West 28d Street, New York. 





speci 








JU 


NATHAN GANS 
Pianist. 
Pupils in Piano, Theory and Virgil Method. 
Studio: 165 West 48th St., New Y ork. 


MARIE MILDRED MARSH, 


Pianist. 
Will takea limited number of pupils. 
ene ee Steinway Hall, New York. 


Mr. C. WHITNEY COOMBS, 

(Church of the Holy Communion). Organ les- 
sons and practice given on one of Roosevelt's | 
finest instruments. Special advantages for the | 
study of church music and the training of boys’ 
voices 


_ Address: 44 West 20th Street, New York. 


Mr. TOM KARL, 
Concert, Oratorio and Vocal Instruction. 
Residence —-Studio: 18 West 75th Street, New Y York. 


CHAS. HERBERT CLARKE, 

‘Solo Tenor South Church (Dr. Terry's) —_ Direct- 

or of Music at Madison Avenue M. E. Church. 
Oratorio, Concert and Vocal lestraction, 

Studio, Music Hall, 67th St. and 7th Av., New York. 


Miss MARIE LOUISE TODD, 
Pianist—Teacher of the Piano. 


Address: Studio 8, Horton Bidg., 
142 West 125th Street, New York. 
h esteem 





“It gives me pleasure to express the hi 


in which I hold the piano p= ing of Miss Todd 
and my confidence in her ability as a teacher of 
the instrument.""—WM. MASON. 


OGDEN CRANE, 
Voice CuLTuRE, 


ITALIAN METHOD. 
Studio 4, 3 East 14th Street New York. 


CHAS. ABERCROMBIE, 
Solo Tenor and Singing Master. 
puete prepared for Goss. Oratorio, Concert or 
fe) 


Mme. 


Church. References ey) ony Charlotte 
de Levde, Marie Stori,. Neal McKay, &c 
Vocal Studio 198 Sth Ave. (Hz = vd an b nena 

New Y ork. 





LILLIE a’Angelo ‘BERGH 
School of Singing. 
Studios: The Albany, 52d St. & B’dway, New York 
Famous method for Voice Development. OPERA 
ORATORIO and CONCERT. WNattve's accent in 
Italian, German, French and English, SUMMER 
SCHOOL for Teachers and Professional Singers. 
Correspondence Invited, 


| Mr. 


NA aNnD 


THE MISSES ADELI 
HORTENSE HIBBARD, 


CONCERTS AND MUSICALS. 


Instruction in Voice and Piano. 
Studio: 1672 Broadway, New York City. 


Miss EMMA HOWSON, ——_ 


Vocal Studio, 
9 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
Mondays and Thursdays, 2 to 4 o'clock. 
Tuesdays and Fridays 10 to 4. 


CARL Le VINSEN, 
Authorized representative of the 
FLORENZA D’ARONA Method 
124 East 44th Street, New Y ork. 


Mr. CHARLES LEE TRACY, 


Pianoforte Instruction. 
Authorized teacher of the Leschetizky method. 


Studio: Nos. 402 and 403 Carnegie Hall. 
PAUL TIDDEN, 


Pianist. 
314 East 15th Street, New York, 
Will accept a limited number of pupils. 


GUSTAV L. BECKER, 
CONCERT PIANIST and TEACHER of 
PIANO AND COMPOSITION, 
Address 70 West 9th Street, New York. 


CHARLES HEINROTH, 

Organist Church of the Ascension 
National Conservatory Instruction, 
Harmony. 


With the 
Organ and 


12 West 11th street, New York 


FERDINAND DUNKLEY, 
Piano, Organ, Harmony and Composition. 


Lecture Recitals. 
St. Agnes’ School, Albany, N. Y. 


Mr and Me. TH. BJORKSTEN, 
Instruction in Singing. 
69 West 54th Street New York. 


and Mrs. THEO. J. TOEDT, 
Vocal Instruction. 
Home Studio: 151 East 62d Street, New York 


GERRIT SMITH, 
Organist and Conductor 
Studio: 63 East 52d Street ; South Church, Madi 
son Avenue, cor. 38th Street, New York. 


EMANUEL SCHMAUK, 
Teacher of the Virgil Clavier Method at 
the V irgil Piano School, 26 & 29 W. 15th St. 
Residence: 1 West 87th Street, New York 


WIL L C. MACFARLAN 
Concert oem 
Organ Recitals, Instruction in Organ Playing and 
Musical Theory. 
Address All Souls’ Church, 
Madison Avenue and 66th Street, New York City. 


DELAVAN HOWLAND, 
Choral, Orchestral and Operatic 
Conductor. 
Can be engaged by Amateur Societies. 
Address 38 East 10th Street, New York. 


| PERRY AVERII.L—Baritone. 


ls vatory in Berlin, 149 East 21st St., 


Opera—Oratorio—Concert 
and Vocal Instruction. 
220 Central Park, South, New York. 


CHARL ES PALM, 

Director of St. Cecilia Sextet Club, Professor of 
Violin Convent of the Sacred Heart. 
Address: 2271 11th Ave., near 173d St., 


M. I. SCHERHEY, 
Vocal Instruction. 
Church—Oratorio—Concert—O: 
Formerly Director of the Scherhey 





New York. 


usical Con- 
New York. 


MAX BENDHEIM, 
Vocal Instruction. 
Studio 98 Fifth avenue, New York. Reception 
hours 11-12. Tuesday, Wednesday, Friday, Satur- 


day. 


A. FARINI, 


Vocal Studio, 23 Irving Place, New York. 


2 to 4P. M. 


Rec eption hours : 


ENRICO DUZENSI, 
Opera Tenor. 
Will accept pupils for voice culture. 


voices cultivated ved contract. j 
145 East 83d Street, near Lexington Avenue. 


Good 


SOPHIA PRIESTLEY, 
Piano Instruction. 


6 East 47th Street, New York. 


PARSONS, 
Pianist and Composer, 
Knickerbocker Building, 

Broadway and 38th Street, 


E. A. 
New York. 


THE NEW YORK INSTITUTE FOR VIOLIN PLAYING 
AND SCHOOL FOR PIANO AND VOCAL CULTURE. 
230 East 62d Street. 
Complete musical education given to students, 
from the beginning to the highest perfection. 
PF. & H. CARR! Directors. | 


THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


| Studio: Sense Bui 


ARTHUR VOORHIS, 


Concert 2 a eg sane 
104 Clifton Place, Jersey Ci N 
Chickering Hall, me York: 





CARL FIQUE, 
Piano, Harmony and Composition. 
Studio: 539 Fulton Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Mr. TOWNSEND H. FELLOWS, 
American Baritone. 


Oratorio, Concert and Song Recitals. 
Studio: 501 and 502 Carnegie Hall, New York 


ADELINA MURIO-CELLI, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
Teacher of the Eminent Artists EvMa JUCH and 
MARIE ENGLE. i8 Irving Place, New York 
VICTOR HARRIS, 
Vocal Training and the Art of Singing. 


Studio: The Alpine, 
55 West 33d Street, New York. 
HENRY HOLDEN HUSS, 


Instruction in Pianoand Theory of Music 
Studio for non-resident pupils: Steinway Hall 
Personal address: 318 East 150th Street, New York 


Mme.MARGHERITA TEALDI, 


Highest Voice C he 
Room 207 Abbey Building, 
Broadway and 38th Street, 


FRANCIS FISCHER POWERS, 
Voice Culture 
Studio: Carnegie Hall, New York 
ork Season, November 1 to May 1. 
May 10 to October 1, 1898 


New York 


New Y 
Denver (Col.) Season 


EDWARD MAYERHOFER, 
Piano Instruction 


MUSICAL C ou RIER, New Y« 


} Buena Vista ‘AV e »., Yonkers N.Y 


HENRY SCHRADIECK’S 
Violin School. 
Violin, Piano, Leer f | and Ensemble Playing. 
Residence and Studio: 
535 Washington Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y 


HARRIET VICTORINE WETMORE 
Pupil of the celebrated 
Mag. FLORENZA pv’ARONA. 
Oratorio and Concert Soprano—Instruction. 


256 West 71st Street, New York 
WILLIAM H. BARBER, 
Concert Pianist—Instruction 
Studio sete | Hall 
lew York 


Miss GRACE GREGORY, 
Contralto. 

sone of the BOUHY METHOD. 
421 


Authorized 
West 57th Street, New York 


J. PIZZARELLO, 
Concert Pianist, 
With the National Conservatory 
For particulars address 
50 West %th Street, New York. 


FLEMING, 


Baritone, 
Concert and Oratorio 
227 West Mth Street, New York 


GEORGE 


FRANK HERBERT TUBBS, 
Voice Culture and Singing, 
21 West 42d Street, New York 





SIEGMUND DEUTSCH, 
Instructor of the Violin. 
Pupil of and hig ghliy led by t late 
Jacqu 
Formerly witt 
chestra 
String Orchestra Class meets Mondays, § P. M 
Studio: Carnegie Hall, New York 


PAOLO GALLICO, 
Pianist, 
Pupils accepted. 
laing. Room 15. 
1 East 50th Street, New York City 


Edw, Mollenhaver College of Music 


The eminent violinist Ep. MOLLENHAUER, Director 
Mr. Peroli and Miss Clarmont, Piano. 
Jos. B. Zellman, Singing. 
W. F. T. Moilenhauer, Violin and Harmony. 
Hans Dreher, Painting. 
RAPID PROGRESS GUARANTEED. 

1668 Lexington Ave. (near 105th St.), NBW YORK. 


MARIE PARCELLO, 


Contralto. 
Carnegie Hall, New York 


SERRANO’S VOCAL INSTITUTE, 
323 East 14th Street, New York. 


Conducted by EMILIA BENIC DE SERRANO 
and CARLOS A. DE SERRAN 

ga” Opera, Concert and Oratorio; also Piano 

Instruction. 


bios. WADswe IRTH-VIVIAN, 
Soprano. 
Concerts, Oratorio, Church Musicales. 
Vocal a 


New York Conservates? of Musi 
112 Kast 18th Street, New York. 


| EMILIO 





ALICE GARRIGUE MOTT 


VocaL INSTRUCTION, 
The Strathmore, Broadway and 52d Street, 
New York. 


A. VICTOR BENHAM, 
Piano, Harmony, Composition, &c. 


163 West 12Ist Street, New York. 





RICHARD T. PERCY, 
Concert Organist and Accompanist. 
Organ lessons at Marble Collegiate Church, cor 
ner 5th avenue and 29th Street 


Studio: 1402 Broadway, New York 
Mr. LEO. KOFLER, 
Voice Culture. 
Organist and Choirmaster St. Paul's Chapel 
Trinity Parish, New York. Author of “The Art 


of Breathing.” Address by mai! 29 Vesey Street. 





MISS NORA MAYNARD GREEN 
Vocal Teacher 
Studio: 420 Fifth Avenue New York 
Summer Studio, Paris 


Miss ALICE JANE ROBERTS, 








Pianist, Musical Talks, 
Pupil of Herr Moritz Moszkowski, of Berlin, and 
specially recommended by him. Instruction. 
406 Union Place, Elmira, N. Y. 
ALBERT GERARD-THIERS, 
Vocal Studio, 649 Lexington Avenue 
Lessons resumed t yer 3. 
Classes formed—voices t 2to4P.M 














PLATON BROUNOFF, 
Composer and Conductor of M 
cal Musi« Répertoire study wit! 
luctor of New York Choral 
and Terms 29 St. Mark's a 
|. ELDON HOLE, 
“no 
Vocal Instructor nt St. Elizabeth 
Tone Production and ging. Mondays and 
Thursdays. 51 E. 117 Madison Av., N. 
ADELE LEWING, 
Concert Pianist le 
(Leschetizky 
Address Steinway Hall, or 
96 Fiftt ew York 
F. W. RIESBERG, 
Solo Pianist and Accon 
Instruction—Piano, Organ 
Stadio: 9 West 65th Street, 





With the New York College of Music 


Signor GIUSEPPE DEL PUENTE, 
The Barit« 
Opera and Concerts 
lS 1410 Dauphir Philade a, Pa 


MARY E. SCOTT, Sopranoand Pianist. 
DORA B. SCOTT, Con 


Concerts, Musicales, Receptions. Pupils accepted 
25 West 42d Street, New York. 


tralto 


Miss HELEN LATHROP, Soprano. 
| Miss ELISE LATHROP, 
Mezzo Soprano and Pianist 
36 East 62d Street ~ se York. 
Mme. LUISA CAPPIANI, 
Voice Culture 
123 West 39th Stree 
New Yors 
Mme. LENA DORIA DEVINE, 
VocaL In k 
Leading teacher of the methods of the famous 
FRANCESCO LAMPERTI 
Summer term for teachers and professionals. 
136 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


Miss M. LOUISE MUNDELL, 
Teacher of the Voice—Italian School 
Studio: 77 New York Avenue, Brooxlyn, N. Y 
AGRAMONTE, 
Vocal Instructior 


For Terms, &c., address 
110 Lexington Avenue, New York 


TRIETTA BEEBE, 
Vocal Instruction. 


226 West 44th Street, New York. 
‘clock. 


HEN 


Mme. 


Residence Studio - 
Pupils received daily from 11 to 1 


Mme. LOUISE GAGE COURTNEY, 
Teacher of Singing. 
Author of “ Hints About My Singing Method.” 
1211-1215 Carnegie Hall, New York. 
Miss MAUD MORGAN, 
Harpist 
13 Livingston Place, New York 

















METROPOLITAN (OLLEGE oF Music 


Of the University of the State ef New York, 
9 & 21 East 14th Street, 
NEW YORK CITY. 
DUDLEY BUCK, President. 
JOHN C. ‘GRIGGS, Director. 
W. E. PALMER, Treasurer. 
By special arrangement 
Mr. GEORG HENSCHEL. 
will receive a limited number of pupils at the 
College studios during the season. For dates and 
terms address the College. 


Mme. EUGENIE PAPPENHEIM, 
The Celebrated Prima Donna. 
Vocal Instruction—Opera, Concert and Oratorio. 


The Strathmore, 
Broadway and 52d Street, New York. 








CARL BERNHARD, 


Bass-Baritone—Oratorio and Concert. 
Vocal Studio: 157 East 47th Street, New York, 
“He sings most tastefully, and, what is more, 
knows how to use Ais voice as well as shose of his 
pupils.”—Georg Henschel. 


ERNST BAUER, | 


Teacher of Violin. 
Address: 128 East 76th Street, New York. 


ARTHUR WHITING, 
Teacher of the Pianoforte and Concert 
Pianist. 
Steinway Hall, New York. 








Mrs. CARLYLE PETERSILEA, 
Teacher of the Pianoforte, 


110 West 85th Street, New York. 





FRANK DOWNEY, 
Baritone. 
Voice Placing, Specialty. 
Studio: 539 Paiton Street, Brooklyn. 
Send for Circular. 





THE STAATS PIANO SCHOOL, 


487 Fifth Avenue, New York, 
HENRY TAYLOR STAATS, Director, 
offers the greatest advantages to piano students. 
Opens September 1. d for circular. 


. 





FRANZ BELLINGER, 
Baritone. 

Modine beg horny Mt 9 tae 
Address: 


Concert, Oratorio. 
i-Milan Method. 
ndianapolis, Ind. 





Miles. YERSIN, 

AUTHORS OF THE 
Pxuono—-RuHYTHMIC METHOD FoR FRENCH Pro- 
NUNCIATION, ACCENT AND DICTION. 
Tue Parker, 123 W. 89TH St. New York. 





Mrs. CLARA A. KORN, 
Teacher of Theoretical Branches. 
Applications for tuition must be made by mail. 
Personal interviews Wednesdays, after 2 P. M. 
Studio : 49 Fifth Avenue, New York. 





LAURA CRAWFORD, 
Assistant Organist of the “ Old First” Presbyterian 
Church of New York. 

Professional Accompanist and Pianist. 
Studio Work a Specialty. 

The Montevideo, 
Seventh Avenue and Sth Street, New York. 





HOWARD BROCKWAY, 
r-Pianist. 


Pupils received in Composition, Harmony, Piano 


and Song Interpretation. 
Studio : 817-818 Carnegie Hall, New York. 





Mrs. HARCOURT BULL, 


Pianist. 
Pianoforte Instruction. 
118 West &th Street, New York. 





J. JEROME HAYES, 
Vocal Instruction. 
Studio: 136 Fifth Avenue, 
between 18th and 19th Streets, New York. 
fTense soloist for three years at the Church of the 
Divine Paternity, Fifth Avenue and 45th Street.) 





Mrs. ALEX. RIHM 
(Mezzo Soprano). Voice Culture. } 
Mr. ALEX. RIHM, 


Teacher of Piano and Accompanist. 
Studic : 286 South Sth Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 





WALTER H. McILROY, 





Tenor. Oratorio, Concert, Salon 
Brooklyn: 583 Madison Street. 
New York: Care THE MUSICAL COURIER. | 


ROYAL STONE SMITH, 


Baritone— Vocal Instruction. 

Sole authorized representative in America of the 
celebrated BouHY Method and for the past three 
years instructor of Mme. LILLIAN BLAUVELT. 

Carnegie Hall, 57th St. and Seventh Ave., 
New York. 


CULBERTA MILLETT, 
Vocal Instruction, 


318 West 56th Street, 
New York. 





CHAS. A. KAISER, 
Tenor—Opera, Oratorio and Concert. 
ocal Instruction. 
$22 Second Ave., near 19th St., New York. 


J. J. BERGEN, 
Solo Tenor. 
Second Collegiate Church, New York ; Washing- 
ton Street Synagogue, Newark. For engagements 
address 185 West 44th Street, New York. 





J. HARRY WHEELER, 


Voice Production and the Art of Singing. 

Voices educated strictly in the /talian school. 
Teacher of Mme. Eleanore Meredith, Mme. Abbie 
Carrington, Harry J. Fellows and others. 

Studio: 81 Fifth Ave., cor. 16th Street, New York. 


WALTER C. GALE, 
Concert Organist. 

Organ Openings and Recitals. Instruction in 
Organ Playing and Musical Theory. Organist 
Holy Trinity Enurch, Lenox Ave. and 122d St; 
also assistant organist of St. Thomas’ Church. 

Address 125 West 123d St., New York. 





_ SUMMER SCHOOL. 


€ 
BY THE ¢ SPECIAL COURSE OF FIVE WEEKS, 





VIRGIL PIANO 
SCHOOL. 





For Teachers and 
others who wish 


COMMENCING JUNE EIGHT, 1898. 
THIRTY-FIVE LESSONS, $45.00 

















Sune to learn the.. , 
VIRGIL METHOD. 
29 West 15th Street, MRS. A. K. VIRGIL, 
New York. @ CIRCULAR ON APPLICATION. DIRECTOR. 





SAMUEL EPPINGER, 


VOCAL. Theory, 





MUSIC TAUGHT IN 


PIANO. Virgil and Leschetizky Methods taught. 
Organ, Violin and all Orchestral lastruments. 


THE EPPINGER CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 


829 Lexington Avenue, New York. 


assisted by the most artistic and com- 
petent faculty. 


ALL ITS BRANCHES: 


Director, 


Harmony, Counterpoint, Composition, 


Chamber Music, Ensemble Playing, &c. 
Catalogues Pree on Application. 





pus 


New England Conservatory of Music, 


FRANKLIN SQUARE, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


GEORGE W. CHADWICK, 


MUSICAL DIRECTOR. 


Sead for Prospectus to 
Frank W. Hale, °°"... 





THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


Paris. 








COMPRENEZ BIEN gus CHAQUE FOIS 
yg J L'ATTENTION DES LECTEURS EST 
PPELEE SUR VOUS AU MOYEN D'UNE 
ANNONCE, CELA VOUS PREPARE UNE RE- 


SERVE D’ELEVES POUR L’AVENIR. 


FASHIONABLE BOARDING PLACE 
FOR MUSICIANS. 


MADAME LIVINGTON-DE&DEBAT, French Musi- 
cian. Well-known, well recommended, Artistic 
Relations. Centre of Paris, Entire house. Superior 
table. Comfortand care. Chaperonage. French 
and Italian Conversation. 

30 rue de la Bienfaisance, near St. Augustin. 











PAUL LHERIE, 
The Celebrated Baritone. 
Opéra Comique. Italian Opera. Teaching in 
National Conservatoire, Paris. . 
PROFESSEUR DE CHANT. 
Italian and French Methods. 
69 rue de Douai, Paris. 





INSTITUT POLYTECHNIQUE, 
107 Ave. HENRI Martin, PARIS. 


COMPLETE COURSES OF INSTRUCTION. 
nguages— Music. 
Daily Lectures by leading French authorities. 
Theatre—Operatic roles in caste. 
Mme. PAQUET-MILLE, Directrice. 


MONSIEUR HENRI FALCKE, 
PIANIST. 
Lessons in Piano Playing and FRessy. M. Falcke 


speaks English, German and Spanis Address, 
165 avenue Victor Hugo, Paris. 


Practical School. Singing. 
MISE EN SCENE IN PRIVATE HOME 
M. and Mme. LURBAU-ESCALAIS, 


for fifteen years in Paris Grand Opéra. 


Elysees. 





pear rue Royal, la Madeleine, Champ 


SONGS, ROLES, TRADITIONS. 
French, Italian. 


Mm. JULES ALGIER, 
Experienced Chef d’Orchestre. 
Professeur de Répertoire. 
9 rue Demours, Paris. 





P. MARCEL, 
Professeur de Chant. 
Auteur du Guide du Chanteur. 
14 rue de Rome, Paris, France. 
Tous les mois, auditions publiques d’éléves con- 


sacrées aux grands compositeurs, qui eux-mémes 
viennent accompagner leurs ceuvres. 





Mr. LEON JANCEY, 
Du THEATRE L’Op£on, PARIS. 
Declamation, Facial Expression, Dramatic Art 
ofessor of French pronunciation for the princi- 
= teachers of singing in Paris. In New York 
September 28. Studio: 43 West 56th Street. 
Paris : 3 rue Ampére (B'd. Malesherbes). 


M. FIDELE KOENIG, 
Cuer pe CHANT A L’OPERA. 
PROFESSEUR DE CHANT. 
54 rue de Ponthieu, Paris. 


Mme. ARTOT DE PADILLA, 
(DESIREE ARTOT), 
89 rue de Prony, 


Parc Monceau.) ARIS 


FRANCE. 


SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 


St. Germain en Laye. 


MADAME SALOME, 
21 rue du Vieil Abreuvoir. 


WHERE TO STAY IN PARIS! 
8 rue Clement Marot. MME. TALGUEN. 
American comfort aranteed the year round. 
Nota stopping lace, but a Home. Bells, Elevator, 
Bathrooms, Light. 


MARIE SASSE, 
Officier d’Instruction Publique. 
De l’Opéra, Paris. 
Creatrice of Tannh&user and I’ Africaine. 
Study of Répertoire: French and Italian. 
Ss alty made of correct emission of the voice 
and its restoration. Mise-en-scéne 
3 rue Nouvelle, PARIS. 





Muze. EM. AMBRE-BOUICHERE, 
School for Singing. 
Voice Placing, Declamation, 
scéne. Private s, Classes, 
Pusiic Concerts Every Monrn. 
74 rue Blanche, Paris. 


Mise-en- 





Paris. 


SCHOOL FOR ACTING. 
EMIL BERTIN, 
1" Regisseur de la Scéne de l’'Opéra Comique, 
Stage Practice. In Caste. 
41 rue des Martyrs, Paris. 





M. GEORGES HESSE, 
School of Piano. 
Maison-Musicale, % rue des Petits—Champs, Paris. 


Musical Dictation and Harmony Exercises daily. 
Frequent Public Auditions. 








DELLE SEDIE, Paris. 

Pure Italian method. Complete comse. Stage 
practice. Voice, lyric declamation, languages, 
solfége, ensemble music, mise-en-scene. 

Class and single lessons. 

Regular course, three years. Terms moderate. 

80 rue &. Petersbourg. 





JULIANI, 


PROFESSEUR DE CHANT, 


French and Italian repertory. Concert and Ora- 
torio. Theatre in studio. Mise-en-scéne. 
(PaRC MONCEAU), 4 rue Fortuny. 





M. MANOURY, 


Professor de Chant, 


Private Lessons—Class Baygee-Aeting, 
18 rue Washington, Paris. 
Near Arc de Triomphe. 


M. DUBULLE, 
Professeur de Chant, 
85 Rue d’Amaterdam, PARIS. 


Eighteen years Grand Opéra, Paris. 
French and Italian School. Mise-en-Scéne. 


M. ADOLPHE BEER, 


PROFESSEUR DE CHANT 
28 rue Duperré, PARIS. 








SPECIALTIES: 
Good Emission. Conservation of the 
Voice. Articulation and Phrasing. 


Large and Noble Style. 





FRAU SELMA NICKLASS- 
KEMPNER, 
Concert SINGER. 


Professor of Singing at the Stern Conservatory. 
Formerly Vocal Teacher of Crown Princess 
Stephanie of Austria. 
Von DER HeyrpstR. 4, BERLIN, W. 








MISS MARIE GESELSCHAP, 
PIANIST, 
Address, 81 Leopold street, Munich. 





Carnegie Music Hall, N. Y. 48 Lefferts Pl, B’klyn. 
Miss MARY FIDELIA BURT, 
sole representative of the Philadelphia and Paus 
Schools of the celebrated Gaiin-Paus-Cheve School 
of Sight Singing, Ear Seaeane and Musical Sten- 
ography. Special features: Simplicity of signs. 
One mental operation at a time. Mental helpin 
notes, perfect gradation, dictation, sufficiency o 

exercises—not songs. Send for circulars to 
48 Lefferts Place, Brooklyn. 


FRANK SEALY, 

Organist New York Oratorio Society. 
Conductor Newark, N. J., Madrigal Club. Instruc- 
tion—Piano, Voice, eory. 

Room 10, 9 East 17th St., New York 


Mute. EMMA RODERICK, 
Rapid Development and Complete Education of 
the Voice. 118 West 44th Street, New York. 


C. B. HAWLEY, 
Com r, Conductor—Vocal Instruction. 
Special training for Concert, Oratorio and Church 








Choir. 
New Studio : 21 Fifth Ave., cor. 28th St., New York. 


HORACE H. KINNEY, 
Accompanist. 
Carnegie Hall, 57th Street and 7th Ave., New York. 





A. L. BARNES, 
Organist.—Accompanist. 


Teacher.—Organ and Musical Theory. 
129 West 6ist Street, New York. 








CLEMENT R. GALE, 
Organist, Conductor, Composer. 
Organist and Choirmaster of Calvary Church 
Fourth Ave. and 2ist Street; Choirmaster St. 
George’s Church, Newburgh, N. Y.; Conductor 
Troy Vocal Society. 





“A Paulty Technic is the Common Cause of the General Pailure of Piano Players.” 


VIRGIL PIANO SCHOOL AND SCHOOL OF PUBLIC PERFORMANCE. 
A. K. VIRGIL, Director. 


The Technic-Klavier provides g new, superior and thoroughly scientific means of both Technical 
and Musical development, and at the same time insures far more rapid and sure progress in Piano, 


Playing than is possible by an 


1898 (Instruction in German and English). 


other means of study. New Term begins on 
Examination and Entrance aye Monday and Tuesday, 

Jan. 2 and 2%. Hours, 10toland8to6. Prospectus descriptive of Metho 

or English) sent free. Personal explanations of same daily, 


ednesday, Jan. 20, 


and Instrument (German 
$ to 6, Interviews with Director by 


specialappointment. Rerlin. Potsdamer Strasse (Private Str.) 121 K. 








SCHOOL for Teachers anda Professional oMmpers. 


Correspondence Invited, 
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FP. & H. CARR! Directors. 
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UR Productions of the present year are 
the finest we have ever offered, and 
represent both in exterior finish and 
quality of tone the highest excellence 


in Piano Manufacture. We 
solicit for them the critical ex- 
amination of the musical 

profession and the public. 


791 Tremont Street, 











2 CHICKERING 
& SONS, 


BOSTON. 





STERLING 220s 


High Standard of Construction. 
<S=__DERBY, CONN. 

















NEW YORK,—Continued. 








Mr. BRUNO S. HUHN 
(Certificate Trinity College, London), 
Pianist and Accom st. 
Studio: 312 Madison Avenue, near 42d Street. 
New York City. 





CHARLES JEROME COLEMAN, 
Vocal Instruction. 
Organist Church du Saint Esprit (French P. E.) 
Advance payment of quarter’s tuition not red. 
Studio: 19 it 16th Street, New York. 





THOMAS F. SHANNON, 
Conductor Twenty-third Regiment Band. 
Concerts, Expositions, Festivals. 

Estimates solicited. 
Brooklyn Office: 589 Fulton Street. 
New York: Care THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


EUGENE CLARKE, 


Vocal Culture and Artistic Singing, 
284 West 42d Street, New York. 


Mrs. GRENVILLE SNELLING. 
Soprano, 
Concerts, Recitals, Musicales, Oratorio. 
Address: The “ Lenox,” 2 West 36th St., New York. 


SAMUEL P. WARREN, 
Solo Organist. 
Studio: 112 West 40th Street, New York 
Organ, Theory Lessons. 














WALTER JEROME BAUSMANN, 
Vocal Instruction and Choral Conductor. 
26 East 28rd Street (Madison Square), New York. 





LOUISE VESCELIUS SHELDON, 
0. 


pupal of ie. 
Concerts and M ies. Voice Devel ent. 
Address 158 West 54th Street, New York. 





Exsa Von Yerre’s Vocat Scuoot, 
Receiving hours and voice trial from 10 to 2 P. M. 
From inning to stage finish. Vocal—Regular 


eouran, fi Pye Italian me to x Class 
our year uch. 
Lessons. — 


Private 
A f Recapest 
ss Arh Yerre, Concert Sopenne, 
404 West 57th Street, New York. 


VICTOR BAILLARD, 
Baritone. 
Concerts, Oratorio, Musicales. Soloist Christ 
Church, w~i- y N. ¥. 
Carnegie Hall, 57th St. and 7t! Ave., New York. 


FELIX JAEGER, 
Conductor of Opera, Concert and Oratorio. 
Vocal Instruction. 
Studio: 112 East 18th Street, New York. 


Miss EMMA THURSBY 
will receive a limited number of pupils. 
Vocal Studio: 605 Carnegie Hall, New York. 
Keceiving days at studio Monday and Wednesday, 
10 to 12. Residence : 34 Gramercy Park. 











SIGNOR G. CAMPANONE, 


Opera, Concert, Vocal Instruction. 
1489 Broadway, New York. 


GRIFFITH E. GRIFFITH, 


Baritone 
Oratorio, Church, Concert and Voice Culture. 
Studio: 120 West 97th street, New York. 








NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF MUSIC 
179 East 64th Street, New York. 
Wm. M. SEMNACHER, Director. 
Thorough instruction given in Piano, Violin and 
other instruments; also Vocal Culture and Com- 
position. Harmony in class free to pupils. 


Mrs. JENNIE KING-MORRISON, 
Contralto—Concert Soloist. 


Address care THOMAS & FELLOws, 
Carnegie Hall, New York. 








EMMA K. DENISON, 
Vocal Instruction. 
138 Fifth Avenue, Hardman Hall, New York. 


Mme. OLIVE BARRY, 
Vocal Instruction. 
Certificated authority of the elder Lamperti. 
DALY’s THEATRE, NEW YORK, Jan. 11, 1897. 
“I shall be only too glad to see any pupil you 
may send me.” AUGUSTIN DALY. 
Studio: The Oakland, 152 West 49th St., New York. 


VICTOR CLODIO, 








of the Thé&tre des Italiens 
Vocal and Operatic Studio. 
I German and French. 
11 East 59th Street, New Yerk. 








TOBIAS WESTLIN, 
Piano, Organ, Harmony. 
Drool Sackett Street, 888 McDon 
New York address: Mason & ee 





WOMAN’S STRING 


ORCHESTRA OF NEW YORK, 
Carl V. Lachmund, Conductor. (Thirty-five pro- 
§ Festiva. Cc. 





fessional members). Con & 
189 Weet Sth Btreet, New York. 


Boston. 


112 East 18th Street, New York. 


13 Livingston Piace, New 


_ London, England. 








CLARA E. MUNGER, 


Teacher of Singing. 
2a Park Street, Boston. 


MYRON W. WHITNEY, 


Bass—Concert and Oratorio. 
Vocal Instruction. 
Pierce Building, Copley Square, Boston, Mass. 


Mr. ARTHUR BERESFORD, 


BASSO—Concert, Oratorio. 
21 Music Hall, Boston. 











Mr. IVAN MORAWSKEI, 
LESSONS IN SINGING 
162 Boylston Street, Boston. 





Mut. GERTRUDE FRANKLIN, 


Vocal Instruction. 
1494 Tremont Street, Boston. 


HOMER A. NORRIS, 


Harmony, Counterpoint and Composition. 
French School. 
Pierce Building, Boston. 


Mr. & Mrs. H. CARLETON SLACK, 
Lyric Soprano. Bass-Baritone. 


Recitals—Chamber Concerts—Society Musicales. 
Studio~- 131 Tremont Street, Boston. 


Mrs. ETTA EDWARDS, 


Delle Sedie } Yersin Sound System, 
Vocal Art. French Language. 


409 Columbus Avenue, Boston 


VAN VEACHTON ROGERS. 
Ha: 














7 Park Square. 
Daudelin School of Music, 
Boston. 


FAELTEN PIANOFORTE SCHOOL. 
Special Summer Session 1898. 
Send for Circulars. 
Steinert Building, Boston, Mass. 


Miss AAGOT LUNDE, | 
Contralto. 


Concert, Oratorio and Vocal Instruction. 
Trinity Court, Dartmouth Street, Boston. 


ELIOT HUBBARD, ~ 











Tenor. 
Oratorio, Con: Recitals. 
Pierce Building, Copley Square, Boston. 





Pror. MICHAEL HAMBOURG’S 
Academy for the Higher Development of 
Pianoforte Playing. 


Patron and Honorary Examiner, M. PADEREWSKI. 
For prospectus apply to the Secretary, 
Elgin Avenue a Ww. 





Mr. ALBERT VISETTI, 
Professor of Voice Production 
and the 2ésthetics of Singing 
at the Royal College of Music and the 
Guildhall School of Music, 
14 Trebovir Road, Earl’s Court, S. W., London. 


Mrs. EMIL BEHNKE, 


Scientific Voice Training for Singers, Speakers, 
and Stammerers, 
18 EARL’S COURT SQUARE, LONDON, S. W. 


THE GUILDHALL SCHOOL OF MUSIC. 


Principal, WILLIAM H. CUMMINGS, Esq. 
Established by the Corporation of London, L 
All branches of Music, Elocution and Languages 

= i A i Sight Singi 
mprovisation, Accompanying, Sight Singing, 

Sight Readin Castrementall, Chora Orchestra 

Operatic an hamber Music Classes. Secon 


Scholarships, 

‘ees from £1 118. 6d. to £4 148. 6d. per term 

of twelve weeks. 

Staff of 130 Professors. Over 3,500 Students. 
Resident Lady Superintendent. Prospectus and 
full particulars of the Secretary. 

By order of the Committee, 

HILTON CARTER, Secretary. 

Victoria Embankment, London, E. C. 











studies at greatly reduced rates. 
rizes, &c., given. 





The Berta Grosse-Thomason School for Piano. 


Studios, Brooklyn: 
300 Fulton Street and 61 Tompkins Place. 
Mme. Berta Grosse-Thomason was educated by 


and was preparatory teacher for Franz Kullak, 
Berlin. 


FLORENCE. 
UMBERTO LAMBARDI, 


5 Via Rondinelli (Pension Andreini), 
Formerly assistant instructor in the Delle Sedie 
school at Paris. Specialty: Voice production and 
correction according to the celebrated Delle Sedie 
method. Pupils prepared for concert and opera. 
Stage practice and operatic ensemble. Terms 
moderate. 





GEORGE SWEET, 
OPERA, ORATORIO, CONCERT. 
487 5th Avenue, New York. 





Mrs. L. P. MORRILL, 
Vocal School of Music. 
The Oxford, Boston. 


Mr. EVERETT E. TRUETTE, 


Organ and Harmony. 
Large three manual organ in studio. 
218 Tremont Street, Boston. 


THE VIRGIL CLAVIER SCHOOL of Boston. 


PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION ONLY 
Virgil Method taught. 


H. S. WILDER, Director 
355 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


Mr. JAMES W. HILL, 


Teacher of Piano and Organ. 
114 Chestnut Street, HAVERHILL. Mass. 


BENJAMIN T. HAMMOND, 
Vocal Instruction. 
42 Main Street, WORCESTER, Mass 


Mr. RICHARD BLACKMORE, Jr., 
TENOR—200 Dartmouth Street, Boston. 
Soloists and Teachers. 
Mrs. RICHARD BLACKMORE, Jr., 
SOPRANO—Care MUSICAL COURIER Co., New 
York City. 




















MISS MARY H. MANSFIELD, 
SOPRANO, 
ra, Concert, Oratorio and Musicales. 
Address: Thomas & Fellows, Carnegie Hall, 
New York. 


EMIL RHODE, 
PIANIST, ACCOMPANIST, COMPOSER. 
Instruction—Piano and Harmony. 
Studio, 107 East Eighty-fifth street, New York. 


EDWARD BROMBERG, 


Basso-Cantante. 

Oratorio. Concert and Musicales. 
Vocal Instruction. 

Studio: 287 Zast 18th Street, New York. 


HELENE BARTENWERFFER, 
Mezzo-Soprano. 











Concert, Oratorio, Musicales. Vocal Instruction. 
216 West 22d Street, New York. 





CLARA L. SMITH, 
Solo Pianist and Accompanist. 
Instruction—Piano and Harmony. 
200 West 88th Street New York. 


FLORENCE BUCKINGHAM 
JOYCE, 
Accompanist. Coaching a Specialty, 
Address 30 East 23d Street, New York. 








EMILIO BELARI, 
Professor of Singing and Perfecting the Voice, 
118 West 44th Street, New York 


FREDERIC REDDALL, 
Voice Production and Art of Singing. 
Church, Concert, Opera, Oratorio. 
Studio: Pouch Gallery, 
No. 845 Clinton Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Mr. PARSON PRICE, 
Voice Culture. 
22 East 17th Street, New York. 
“I can confidently state that Mr. Parson Price's 
knowledge of the voice, both male and female, and 
his style of singing, entitle him to a high rank 
among teachers.” MANUEL GARCIA. 





SERENO R. FORD, 


Piano, Organ, Theory, 
Stamford, Conn. 


HUGO LUTTICH, 
Solo Violinist and Instructor, 


76 East 93d St., or Steinway Hall 
New York City. 


MARTINUS VAN GELDER’S 
VIOLIN VIBRATOR (Patented) 
greatly improves the tone, eveness, carrying 
power, resonance, &c.,of any old or new instru- 
ment. Highly indorsed and in use by leading 
artists. Weight of vibrator,1 ounce. For further 

rticulars apply to E. J. ALBERT, 124 South 9th 

treet, Philadelphia, Pa., Violin Maker and Re- 
ea: Autograph testimonials from Joachim, 
ithelmj, Petri, Brodsky, &c. 


DAVID MANNES, 
VIOLINIST, 
Carnegie Hall, New York. 











CONCERT DIRECTION 


(Agency Founded 1879.) 


WoLrr. 


Germany : Berlin am Flottwellstrasse 1. 
Cable Address : Musikwolff, Berlin. 


Proprietor and Manager of the Philhar- 
monic Concerts, Berlin ; the new Subscri 
tion Concerts, Hamburg; the Bec D 


Hall, Berlin. 

Sole re mtative of most of the leading 
artists, viz.: Joachim, d’Albert, Staven- 
hagen, Mme. Carrefio, Mile. Kleeberg, Mlle. 


Marcella Sembrich, Emil Goetze, the Berlin 
Philharmonic Orchestra. Manager of the 
American tours of Josef Hofmann, Eugen 
d’ Albert and Pablo de Sarasate. 
pal for Music Teachers. 
A for Catalogues. 
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BRITISH OFFICES OF THE MUSICAL COURIER, } 
21 Princes Street, Cavendish Square, 
LONDON, W., April 7, 1898. f 


EORG LIEBLING will spend a fortnight of his 

Easter holidays in Berlin. He will probably play in 

Potsdam before the Princess Leopold, sister of the Ger- 
man Empress. 

Kapellmeister Weingaertner has, we hear, signed a con- 
tract with Dr. Kaim to conduct his concerts at Munich 
during the next two years. 

The Queen’s Hall Choral Society will give a perform- 
ance of the “Redemption” on Good Friday at 3 o'clock, 
and the Royal Choral Society will give “The Messiah” at 
the Royal Albert Hall, while the same work will serve to 
open the Alexandra Palace. 

The title of the new opera shortly to be produced at the 
Savoy is “The Beauty Stone,” and it may be expected on 
May 21. 

E. H. Thorne will deliver three lectures at the Royal 
College of Organists on “English Church Music.” The 
dates are May 18 and 25 and June 1 at 6 o'clock, and a 
select choir will give interesting illustrations. 

At St. Margaret's, Westminster, on March 30, Dvorak’s 
“Stabat Mater” was given, the accompaniments being 
played upon the organ by Mr. Lemare. The soloists were 
Miss Esther Palliser, Messrs. F. Henry, A. Pinnington, 
and Lane Wilson, the choir of the church also taking 
part. 

The London Organ School and International College 
of Music has been taken over by Dr. York Trotter, and it 
will in future be conducted under his personal direction. 

Whitney Tew will be assisted at his forthcoming vocal 
recitals at Queen’s (small) Hall by Georg Liebling, Miss 
Marie Fillunger, Mme. Marian Mackenzie, Miss Margaret 
Reibold and William Shakspeare. 

Miss Pauline Joran has been secured by D’Oyly Carte 
for the new romantic opera by Sir Arthur Sullivan, Pinero 
and Carr. We understand that the authors consider her 
specially suited to the part she is to create. Miss Joran 
has been spending the winter i.. Brussels, perfecting her 
French repertory with Madame Moriani and M. Verman- 
dale. She is at present resting at Bournemouth, prior to 
taking up her active work at the Savoy. 

George Devolle and Edwin Isham have been engaged 
for the new opera at the Savoy. 

An organ recital was given on Saturday last at St. 
Margaret’s, Westminster, by Edwin H. Lemare. The 
program was devoted to Wagner, and Leo Wilson sang 
Wotan’s “Abschied,” from “Die Walkure.”’ 

Georges Jacobi, on the completion of the twenty-fifth 
year of his engagement as musical director of the Alham- 
bra Theatre, has resigned his post. 

Lady Jeune is very busily engaged with the arrange- 
ments for her amateur theatricals in aid of the Chieveley 
Nursing Fund. The performances are to take place in the 
Odd Fellows’ Hall, Newbury, on Easter Tuesday. The cast 
will include Julia, Marchioness of Tweeddale, Lady 
Dorothy Fitz-Clarence, Miss Madeline Stanley, the Hon. 
Nevill Hill-Trevor, Sir Herbert Stephen and Mr. Atkin. 

A statue has just been erected in Dublin to Sir Robert 
Stewart, the Irish composer and organist, who was 
professor of music at the University. 


RoyvaLt Co_LLeGeE AWARDS. 


At the Royal College of Music the following awards 
were made at the conclusion of the Easter term: Council 
Exhibitions—Harold S. Samuel (piano), £5; Henrietta 
Smith (piano), £5; Ivor L. Foster (singing), £10; Joseph 
Soar (organ), £15; Kitty A. Wolley (violin), £15. Char- 
lotte Holmes Exhibition—é15, Hilder Foster (singing) ; 
organ extemporizing prize (value £3 3s.), Herbert F. 
Ellingford; Challen & Son gold medal for piano playing, 
Ethel Wilson; Henry Leslie prize for singers, Hilder Fos- 
ter; Dove scholarship for ‘cello, Arthur C. Trew; Hey- 
wood-Lonsdale (Shropshire) scholarship, Maud C. Tur- 
ner (singing). 

Signor Mancinelli is to write the music of a cantata for 
the forthcoming exhibition at Turin; the libretto will be 
the work of Signor Berta. 






| Hans Hermann’s 





The violin playing of Aldo Antonietti was one of the 
principal features of the “At Home” given by Mrs. At- 
water on Saturday. His interpretation of Chopin’s E flat 
Nocturne and Svendsen’s “Romance’”’ was greatly appreci- 
ated by all present. Others who contributed to the pro- 
gram were Ernest Sharpe, who sang most dramatically 
“Drei Wanderer,” Frederick Peachey 
and Miss Isabel Hirschfeld, both contributing piano solos, 
and Hugh Ried Griffin, 
parody of his own on the soliloquy of “Hamlet.” 

Sibyl Sanderson, of the Paris Opéra, is said to be 
critically ill at Nice, paralysis being mentioned in some of 


| the reports. 


The Municipal Council of Marseilles lately voted 15,000 
francs to one of the theatres, whereupon the mayor de- 
clared that there was no money available for such a pur- 
pose. Thus the subvention war still goes on. 

It is proposed to hold an exhibition of domestic art 
industries at the Imperial Institute from May to August. 
One of the sections will be devoted to the exhibition of 
musical instruments. 

MusicaL LEGISLATION. 

The House of Commons only boasts one member who 
has gained the title of Mus. Bac. by examination; but he 
is so far loyal to his favorite art that he is likely to render 
important service to musicians. Mr. Sidebotham, member 
for Hyde, has promised to take charge of a bill prohibit- 


| ing the sale of foreign in absentia musical degrees in this 


country. He will be supported by the Union of Gradu- 
ates in Music; and as this association now numbers nearly 
all musical graduates among its members, it must repre- 
sent the true feeling of musicians on this important ques- 
tion. Ii the bill is not yet formulated it might be made 
to include also a prohibition of the sale of bogus diplomas, 
whether English or foreign, and degrees awarded by vari- 
ous trading institutions and musical academies merely on 
payment of certain fees which go into the pockets of the 
promoters. One would think that enough had been said 
on this subject to put people on their guard and to dis- 
count the holders of such degrees; but if a bill is to be 
brought in, it may as well be as complete as possible, so 
as to leave no loophole for the fraudulent or pitfall for 
the unwary. 
CONCERTS. 

Even the genial presence of Dr. Hubert Parry and that 
of two young and exceptionally brilliant virtuosi at the 
Queen’s Hall on March 31 could not entirely lift a cloud 
of dullness which hangs upon the Philharmonic concerts. 
The program last Tuesday opened with Saint-Saéns’ 

Phaéton,” played with a maddening want of brightness, 
and closed with Mozart’s E flat Symphony, of which the 
Andante and Menuetto were given with some neatness 
and a welcome display of feeling. Ossip Gabrilowitsch 
scored a perfectly legitimate triumph with Liszt’s popular 
E flat concerto. The youthful pianist’s superb execution 
and complete assurance, allied with a refreshing reason- 
ableness of conception, won for him the cordial approval 
of his hearers, and his execution of Rubinstein’s G minor 
Barcarolle, given in response to the continuous applause, 
was a very delightful piece of playing. Henry Such 
has first-rate technical powers and evident musicianship. 
These were sadly thrown away upon so trivial and un- 
interesting a work as Raff’s concerto for violin in B minor. 
I understand, however, that the artist played the ungrate- 
ful music by request, and that it would by no means have 
been his own choice. A want of variety in expression and 
an occasional uncertainty of intonation in very rapid 
passages are faults which this admirable young violinist 
will no doubt cure as he gains greater experience. Mme. 
Alva, replacing Miss Susan Strong, sang the fine “Ritorna, 
vincitor” from “Aida,” and the almost heart-breaking 
song of Marguerite, “L’Altra Notte,” from ‘“Mefistoféle,” 
showing considerable intelligence and a not inadequate 
amount of vocal skill. Gratitude is certainly due to the 
Philharmonic directors for granting another hearing to 
Dr. Parry's Symphonic Variations. Each time that I 
hear this characteristic work I am more and more im- 
pressed by its strength and its charm. Setting aside its 
claims to notice as a new departure in form, I must say 
of it that as pure orchestral music I think it is as fine as 
anything written by an English composer. Brisk, vigorous, 
lucid, it gives a delightful sense of straightforward fresh- 
ness, of wholesome feeling. If only our younger com- 
posers would try tc catch something of Dr. Parry’s spirit 
instead of striving for the Wagnerian ideal or presenting 
us with indistinct caricatures of Brahms’ methods, there 
would be some hope of an English school. But Parry is 
as individual in his genius as were Wagner and Brahms, 
and perhaps if we got “imitation Parry” and nothing more 
we should live to regret the influence of one of our great- 
est English composers. 

CRYSTAL PALACE. 

A varied and interesting program was brought forward 
at the Crystal Palace concert on Saturday afternoon, 
when selections were given from the works of Mozart, 
Handel, Schubert, Chopin, Mendelssohn, Wagner and 
Tschaikowsky. It is a regrettable fact that the audience 
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who gave a most successful | 
| owitsch. 


| much romance and poetry. 
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program included Chopin’s Valse in A flat, the Nocturne 
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was not so large as usual; indeed, the faithful patrons of 
this time-honored institution seem to be growing less. 
Although suffering from a severe attack of bronchitis, 
Mr. Manns, in order not to cause disappointment, kindly 
came forward and conducted. Mozart’s melodious Sym- 
phony in C was the opening work, and met, as usual, with 
well deserved appreciation. One of the most interesting 
features of the concert was the performance of Tschai 
kowsky’s piano Concerto in B flat minor by M. Gabril- 
The young Russian acquitted himself of this 
difficult task with success, overcoming the technical difh- 
culties with apparent ease and imbuing the Andante with 
His other contributions to the 


in F sharp, and Tausig’s meretricious arrangement of 
Schubert’s Marche Militaire for his third number. Schu- 
bert was drawn upon for selections from the incidental 
music of “Rosamunde,” comprising the Entr’acte in B 
flat, the ‘Shepherds’ Chorus,” and the Ballet in G. In the 
orchestral pieces Mr. Manns’ players did some of the best 
work of the afternoon, and the Crystal Palace Choir 
made easy work of the chorus. Mendelssohn’s “Hear 
My Prayer” was also given, with Mme. Lucile Hill as the 
soloist. She afterward sang three well written songs 
by Garnett Cox, a student of the Royal Academy and 
cousin of Lord Wolseley. These were very well received. 
Helmesberger’s transcription of the favorite air “Ombra 
mai fu,” from Handel’s “Circe,” for organ, harp, violin 
and string orchestra, was capably rendered, the solo being 
effectively played by A. V. Belinsky, the leader of the 
band. A fine performance of the Festival March and 
Chorus from ““Tannhauser” completed the program. 


BRAHMS’ MEMORIAL 


The never to be sufficiently lamented death of Brahms 
having taken place on April 3 last year, it was natural 
that the Bach Choir should wish to give an In Memoriam 
concert, and the crowded and representative audience 
which assembled on Saturday evening at the Queen’s 
Hall, a large proportion of the ladies being attired in 
mourning, showed that the musical public was duly greate- 
ful for the opportunity of honoring the master’s genius. 
A better selection than the “Nanie,” the piano concerto 
in B flat, and the “Requiem” could hardly have been 
made, and Mr. Borwick’s quite extraordinary perform- 
ance of the concerto was overwhelmingly worthy of the 
I have never heard the concerto so finely in- 
terpreted, and I have never heard Mr. Borwick play any 
other well. His transcendent execution was 
fully equaled by his intellectuality. The opening phrases 
from the piano were a revelation, which grew with in- 
creasing splendor till the final chords had been played. 
I have heard Mr. Borwick called the “Joachim of the 
Piano,” and indeed, after this performance, he is worthy 
of the description. The “Nanie” was, on the whole, fairly 
well sung, but as regards the “Requiem” I must sorrow- 
fully admit that it was the least satisfactory rendering of 
the work that I can remember. The chorus sang steadily 
and in tune, and the orchestra occasionlly rose to the 
demands made upon it, but the utter absence of spiritu- 
ality about the interpretation was deplorable. The words 
might have been anything rather than the most solemn 
and moving expressions of devout religious feeling, and 
the timidity of attack and monotonous tone noticeable 
throughout the chorus enhanced the sense of failure. The 
finest specimen extant 
it is dramatic 


occasion. 


work so 


“Requiem” is perhaps the 
of what used to be called “sacred music”; 
and it is emotional in the highest degree, consequently 
it makes very great demands on those who essay its in- 
terpretation. Though no doubt their intentions were ex- 
cellent, the of the Bach Choir are at present 
hardly equal to these demands 

Miss Alice Esty gave her beautiful solo with very great 
that excellent artist Francis Harford sang 
seriousness an evident desire to do justice to 
The best work was done in the 


very 


powers 


success, and 
with 
the incomparable music 
concluding numbers, the fugue “Worthy Art Thou” de 
serving of praise, and the chorus doing what they could 
Trumpet 


and 


more or less, to realize the grandeur of “The 
Shall Sound.” 

The last Saturday popular concert afforded a magnifi- 
cent performance of the Rasoumosky Quartet in C major, 
and the familiar rendering by Joachim of Bach’s Cha- 
conne. A hearing was also given to Stanford’s Quartet 
in D minor, which pleased me even more than it did when 
I heard it played by Mr. Gompertz. Without being a 
great work, it is fresh and interesting, the subjects are 
most ingeniously handled, and though there are occasional 
reminiscences of certain composers, originality is by no 
means wanting. Madame Marchesi sang a very striking 
song of Rubinstein, “Klinge, Klinge, mein Pandero,” as 
well as “La Procession,” by César Franck, which is ultra 
modern French in both sentiment and treatment. 

The second and last concert of the Bohemian String 
Quartet at St. James’ Hall, on March 29, was full of in- 
terest, with a program which included Dvorak’s op. 61 
in C major, and Sgambati’s quartet in C sharp minor. 
The latter excited the greatest interest, as it is tlhe com- 
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poser's first essay in quartet writing. The first and third | and Davidoff’s “At the Fountain.” 
| should be underrated, as it is by those who described 


movements—Adagio, Vivace, Andante, and Andante Sos- 
tenuto—are remarkably beautiful in idea and workman- 
ship, being marked by the utmost freedom consistent with 


due adherence to classic form. Haydn’s quartet, op. 74, | 
in G minor, brought to a close a very hapnily chosen | 


program. The Bohemians are always welcome; their 
beautiful playing and ever-varied choice of compositions 
have become quite a feature of the London concert season. 

At the second of the Walenn series of chamber concerts 
the program included a first performance of an interesting 
Trio in D minor for piano, violin and ’cello, by Alexander 


Zemlinsky. The work is in classical form, and consists of | 


three movements. The Andante is richest in thematic 
material, though both opening Aliegro and Finale contain 
distinguished and expressive themes. These are developed 
with much cleverness and ingenuity, and, taken as a whole, 
the work is clear and powerful. It was well given by 
Gerald and Herbert Walenn and Miss Rihll. 
other novelty was the song cycle, “The Passing Year,” 


| tion of the first book being chosen as a finale. . 


An- | 


sung by Arthur Walenn, and accompanied by the com- | 
| intricate left-hand passages. 


poser, Rutland Boughton. It calls for little comment, 
words and music being of small merit. The other soloists 
were Miss Hettie West, a soprano not without talent, but 
of imperfect method, and in consequence not always per- 
fect intonation. Miss Maud Rihll, who contributed the 
“Carnival” (Edward Schiitt), a composition full of verve 
and brio, played with much assurance and understanding. 
The delightful “Bagatellen” of Dvorak, for two violins, 
*cello and piano, concluded the concert. 

Herr Rosenthal gave his second recital this season at 
St. James’ Hall on Monday, and I certainly never heard 
him to better advantage, the entire program, from the 
Beethoven Sonata Caractéristique to the great ‘“Masani- 
ello” Fantaisie, being given with the power of a master. 
If there is any fault to find it is with the program itself, 
which was chosen rather for technical display than for ar- 
tistic value. One felt that the pianist’s true worth was 


in a measure hidden, the glimpses we had of his great in- 
tellectual power and poetic feeling only making one more 
impatient with such n»mbers as Poldini’s Valse in A flat 





in New York City last June. 


enthusiasm. He 


| Rosenthal as a “mere technician.” Scales of marvelous 
clearness, trills that rival the bird’s note, thundering octave 
passages and arpeggios are not obtained without endless 
toil and study. Last Monday a Nocturne by Field was 
played with exquisite delicacy and refinement, as was the 
Chopin Barcarolle and Preludes. The Valse in A flat, 
which was encored, was almost ideal in its interpretation. 
The Brahms’ Variations on a theme by Paganini, the most 
fantastical and imaginative set of pieces Brahms ever 
wrote and one of transcendent difficulty, was played with 
masterly ease and cunning, the terrible fourteenth varia- 
Two 
pieces by Henselt followed, of which “Si oiseau j’étais” is 
an old favorite of Herr Rosenthal. The tempo at which 
he takes this charming representation of fluttering wings 
is astonishing, and yet there is no sign of effort. The 
Liszt Fantaisie was marvelously played, the melody now 
sounding like a clear, sweet voice above the thunder of the 
bass, and now woven like a bright silver cord through the 


Rosenthal was granted three encores, and the applause 
was almost deafening in its fury at the close when appar- 
ently the audience thought that he would not grant the 
extra which they were determined to have. Rosenthal is 
a great favorite in London, and I doubt if the hall will 
hold all those who will crowd to hear him at his next re- 
cital on the 16th inst., which is announced as his last for 
this season. 

On March 30 Mr. and Mrs. Henschel’s second and last 
recital filled St. James’ Hall to overflowing with both 
amateurs and artists, all eager to admire these delightful 
singers. The program was perhaps scarcely so attractive 
as on the former occasion, and the first items would have 
been a dangerous choice for less experienced singers; but 
with Mr. and Mrs. Henschel nothing can be uninteresting 
or trivial. 


chel’s magnificent playing of the a-cor-paniment, which is | singer hitherto unknown to us. 





MR. SHERWOOD created a furore by his wonderful playin 
His playing in other large cities this season has aroused the utmost 
en acknowledged by critics, the public and musicians to be the erento 
anist. Mr. Sherwood will teach and 


Not that technic 





Mr. Henschel’s greatest success was in Léwe’s | 
“Archibald Douglas,” the touching story of which became | 
most vivid owing to its dramatic delivery and Mr. Hens- | 


WILLIAM H. SHERWOOD, 
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at the meeting of the M. T. N. A 


ive recitals as usual at the Chautauqna (N. 


Address MAX ADLER, Mana er, 
240 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 


exceptionally difficult and expressive. In “Der Doppel- 
ganger” the singer showed his understanding of Heine 
and Schubert, for the last words were sung almost mezza 
voce, marking the dreamy sadness of remembrance after 
the dramatic climax. Three songs from the “Winterreise” 
and examples from Handel also found a place in the pro- 
gram. Mrs. Henschel sang, as usual, beautifully, but her 
selections were not advantageously chosen, and Liszt's 
“Loreley” is hardly satisfactory as a piéce de résistance. 
The duets were, of course, exquisitely sung, and in the 
last, from “Don Pasquale” (Donizetti), Mrs. Henschel’s 
florid singing was admirable, her voice being fresher and 
firmer than at the beginning of the concert. Everyone re- 
gretted that the second recital was the last. 

At Mr. Cowen’s recital on the Ist an excellent choice of 
this composer’s songs delighted a crowded audience. 
While his large works, of course, have the chief claim on 
our interest, many of the song melodies have won a place 
in the hearts of the people, and cultured and uncultured 
alike delight in the flowing rhythm. Mr. Lloyd sang 
“Fedalma” and “A Serenade,” the latter a charming num- 
ber, with a quaintly monotonous accompaniment imitat- 
ing the guitar or mandolin. Miss Clara Butt was in par- 
ticularly good form, “The Angel of Death” suited her 
voice admirably, her really pathetic singing of “Because” 
aroused great enthusiasm and she had to repeat the 
spirited ditty “Love Me If I Live.” Andrew Black’s num- 
bers, “Onaway, Awake, Beloved,” which abounds in brio, 
and “Near Thee,” were delightfully interpreted. Mr. Sant- 
ley received an encore for the well-known “Border Bal- 
lad.” It was unfortunate that Miss Esther Palliser was 
attacked by sudden hoarseness which made her voiceless; 
the eight songs, including two new ones, that would have 
fallen to her share were accordingly struck off the pro- 
gram. Miss Evangeline Florence, Mme. Medora Hen- 
son, Miss Mabel Berrey, Miss Florence Oliver and Hir- 
wen Jones also contributed some songs, and Miss Fanny 
Davies played three of Mr. Cowen’s piano pieces charm- 
ingly. 

Mme. Fanny Copeland’s vocal recital introduced a 
It would be obviously 
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unfair not to take into account the nervousness incident 
when this has worn off her intonation will 
probably be purer. She has a high and light soprano 
not unpleasing in quality. Her repertory is varied and 
rather ambitious, but no declamation or intellectual quality 
will avail a singer as long as the first condition of a pure 
tone is not fulfilled. Fréken Theodora Salicath has a 
warm and pleasing contralto voice, and sang Franz’s “Im 
Herbst” with much expression. Her Swedish songs, too, 
have a charm of their own. The contributions of Marix 
Loevensohn and Miss Katie Goodson were by no means 
the least attractive feature of this concert. 

The Salle Erard was formally opened on Saturday last 
April 2, for the first time, under license of the London 
County Council. It will form a most fashionable and ar- 
tistic room for chamber concerts and recitals, and Daniel 


to a début; 


Mayer is to be heartily congratulated on thus furnishing | 


artists and the public with a room so eminently suited for 
the performance of classical music. In time this newly 
opened salle will probably gain the prestige universally 


accorded to the Salle Erard in Paris. F. V. ATWATER. 


From Paris. 


RITING should be considered an art. In “Cyrano 
de Bergerac” Edmond de Rostrand is a greater 

artist than any of his interpreters. 
Except the stupidity of operas in general, nothing is 
more stupid than the enormous size of the orchestras 


| of “Carmen.” 


which, like a mighty sea, roar between interpreters and 


audience, 

The intentional idea of an operatic orchestra was an 
accompaniment. The actual orchestra is a rival, an enemy. 
Of what use is poignancy of words, delicacies of expres- 
sions, color and timbre of voice, when but a howl or a 
scream now and again reaches the audience? Even on 
the same stage close by the singers three-quarters of voice 
and words are lost to the listener. When a composer 
wants to show what he can do with an orchestra let him 
write a “Damnation of Faust.” 
what he can do with a musical story let him write an 
opera. When he tries to do both at once he spoils two 
good things with his conceit, and the temper of an audi- 
ence and artists as well. 

The conversation that goes on during opera and con- 
cert in Paris is not always of such a mundane character 
as one who reads of it may imagine. Indeed, it can be 


When he wants to show | 


that and often is, but it is just as apt to relate to musical | 


matters, discussion of the music as it is played, criticism 
of the works, of their composers, of the artists of singing 
or playing in general comparisons of schools, of instru- 
ments, &c., no matter what, that comes into their heads. 

That is the point in it, “whatever comes into their 
heads.” It seems absolutely impossible for them to keep 
still, to think a thought or even half a one without com- 
municating it to somebody else. Unversed in self-re- 
straint, untrained in self-control, expansion, demonstration 
and leaning upon the minds of others are necessities, and 
(when agreeable) charms of their Latin nature. But three 
serious critics with their heads together discussing the 
relative merits of Gounod and César Franck can irritate 
the nerves and spoil the hearing of an andante just as 
much as can three unserious women with heads together 
discussing the new flounce. 

The point is that they all speak during music when- 
ever they want to on anything that comes into their heads; 
evidence sufficient of a marked lack.of musicality in the 
nature, a lack emphasized in various other ways and which 
grows more marked instead of less so with time. 


Common politeness ought to dictate perfect silence in 
the presence of all music, no matter what or where 
played. When this element of lacking, 
there should be an exercise of control for the public good, 
as in the case of smoking or spitting in certain places, of 
sleeping in a ballroom 


civilization is 


dancing during church service or 
in the midst of the company. 
The lectures on musical history given at the Sorbonne 
by Arthur Pougin, the eminent Paris critic, are still fol- 
lowed with deep interest. He spoke last on the birth of 
opera and the different forms under which it appeared in 
Italy and France. In recent talks he traced, for example, 
the efforts of Corsi, Perri and Caccini at Florence, and of 
Monteverde at Paris of the historic ballet 
during the times of Henri III. and IV. and the Louis, 
the Italian singers brought over by Mazarin, the mixture 
of dance and song, the foundation of the first opera by 
The lectures are as his writings— 


Venice; at 


Perrin and Cambert, &c. 


extremely learned, well based, and full of interest. He | 


does not shirk the correction of certain popular errors in 
regard to such matters. The talks are illustrated by artists 
of talent. 

Mme. Sanderson-Terry is still suffering, but is sed 
ulously cared for by a physician in whom all confidence is 
placed. Mlle. Van Zandt is to marry a Russian. Mlle. 
de Lussan has left for London. Louis Lombard has re- 
turned to Paris. Mlle. Della Rogers has been undergoing 
an operation, necessitated by the stage falls in the opera 
She is progressing finely. Her throat and 
voice are in excellent condition and general health excel- 
lent otherwise. She will be all ready for the London sea- 
It will be remembered that Calvé was similarly hurt 
by a fall in After 
singing twice again to great enthusiasm in Monte Carlo, 


son. 


“Carmen” when on the Boston stage. 


Francisca has left for Milan, where she passes a few weeks 
Miss Rose Ettinger 
This young can- 


previous to her return to Paris. 
has been slightly indisposed in Berlin. 
tatrice is making one of the real successes of the day 
Nikita, after spending several months in Paris, has left for 
Vienna to have her throat treated. This has interfered 
with her valuable winter engagements. Miss 
Tracey has won laurels for herself and the young com- 
poser Le Grand Howland, in the part of Nita in his opera 
of that name given at Monte Carlo. This singer had 
marked success in Italy this season. 
singer and beautiful woman. Emma Nevada is back in the 
city. Miss Mary Minchhoff attained a grand success at 
her début concert in Leipsic. Miss Witter is traveling 
with her family in Italy. Madame Saville sings Manon at 
the Opéra Comique this week. 


Minnie 


She is a capable 


Charming Winnifred Bell, one of Marchesi’'s brilliant 
pupils, is in Italy traveling with the intention of an early 
return to pursue her studies here, and a probable return 
to America in the autumn, where she has concert engage- 
Her route includes Rome, Naples and Florence, 
Like most people she is on 


ments. 
Capri, Corento and Amalfi. 
the still hunt for the Italy of her dreams, especially in 
The dreamed of weather also leaves much to be 
desired. Hotels are crowded, however, and there are sev- 
eral American pupils down there, Mrs. Poe and Mrs. 
Thiers among the number. The former remains only till 
after Easter. 
goes directly to 
Wheaton, resides. 

Madame Frank’s address (the eminent French teacher) 
is 16 Rue Tilsitt; that of Mr. Richard Mandl, 81 Avenue 
Niel. 


music. 


Washington, where her sister, Mrs 


Mrs. Sprague has returned to America and | 


Scarcely a number of THz MusicaL Courier in which | 
| there is not mention made of some American girl singing 


French New York and elsewhere, 
always with the stereotyped addition: 
“She sings French most beautifully, just like a native 


concerts in 


songs i! 


born French person!” 

Why not refrain from that stupid remark and leave the 
When will people 
Does not 


imagination to deal with the case? 
learn to laugh such sentences out of print? 
everybody know that they are as false as they are untrue 
and untrue as they are ill-based? No American girls sings 
French “beautifully,” let alone “like a native.” 

An English writer, speaking of the fault found in Paris 
with the French of foreigners, remarked that he believed 
young 


‘though born of 


it was all affectation, and he cited the case of a 
woman who was found far from perfect, 
French parents.” 

“How could it possibly be,” he 
parents were French people?” 

The an utter lack of knowledge of the 
requirements of a language which the absence of a year 
rob of its 


insisted, “when her 


remark shows 


or two in a foreign country is sufficient to 
bloom. How could the singer referred to sing French 
perfectly when she was born in America and made her 
career in England and America? Parentage may give 
facility for learning a language, but has nothing to do with 
its perfections. These must be drilled into people 

For one who has not been born and lived all her lite 
with French people in France there is but way to 
that is by a thorough study 


one 
attain correct pronunciation 

language 
when 
would be up in arms on reading 
at all such 


of the sounds of the 

Where are the Yersins 
One would imagine they 
One would imagine that they would be 


such remarks are made? 


them. 
concerts, would take down all the words of each French 
song which shocked their French ears and reproduce them 
with the correct sounds 


in the earliest paper 


jlaced opposite, and the emphatic assurance that the criti 
I 


morning 


cism of any American on the pronunciation of any French 
song was not worth the ink spent upon it, and was mis- 
leading and injurious both to language and pupil 

The Paris Menestrel speaks in most flattering terms of 
the re Madame Marchesi 
especially interesting by reason of the number and quality 
of the superb voices heard Among the pupils mentioned 
were Mile. Mary Munchhoff, Mile. Illyna, Mile. Neuberg, 
Madame de Reibna and the Misses Ackers, Sylvana Al 
cock and Stephenson. Selections from Rubin- 
Saint-Saéns, Handel, Gluck, 


scent pupils’ concert given by 


srahms, 


stein, Schumann, Gounod, 
Dubois and Massenet were 

At a recent Harcourt concert M 
heard with great pleasure by an immense concourse ol 
He played a Handel concerto for organ and or- 


Mendelssohn's 


sung 


Eugéne Gigout was 


pec yple 


chestra, and the choral and variations of 


Sixth Sonata for organ 
announced that a pupil of this eminent 
has been appointed maitré 


It is further 
master, a Frederick Guivier 
de chapelle of the Church Saint Jacques-Saint Christophe 

An announcement of immense value to American oper- 
atic pupils in Paris is found elsewhere, namely that of 
the opening of a class in practical operatic action by the 
celebrated artist and professor of singing Mme. Marie 


Sasse. Young ladies and gentlemen preparing for pro 
fessional life or amateurs will be prepared by her in sing- 
ing and mise-en-scéne in French and Italian. See her 


address, page 3 
of the musical activity of 
Mrs. Sheldon-Hess, of 


at home was a pupil of M 


her friends 
Sheldon, 
Hess, 
Rivarde, and in Europe of Delle Sedie 
the First 


News comes to 
Miss Clementine 
Waverly 
Baker and Mr 


and Randegger, is 


now 


Mrs who 
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Presbyterian Church in Binghamton, N. Y. Her Eu- Americans, the second trio (MS.) of Constantin von 


ropean friends are glad to hear of her progress. 

A grand fete de Bienfaisance was recently given at 
Monte Carlo under the patronage of the Prince and Prin- 
cesse. On the program, besides Tamagno, Kaschmann, 
Madame Bellincioni and other great artists, was a Mlle. 
Wanda Borisoff, a young Russian, whose remarkable 
success is interesting, from the fact that she is a pupil of 
a very modest but praiseworthy professor, Madame Lurig, 
whose studio, 5 Rue Petrarque, in the Trocadéro quarter, 
is coming to be the scene of many interesting auditions. 
Miss Culver, of Chicago, another pupil, sang one Sunday 
at Dr. Paxton’s church and on Wednesday at a reception 
given at the American Girls’ Club to Mr. Gowdy, Ameri- 
can consul here. Yet another pupil, Mile. Thorndyke, 
is engaged for a concert tournée. Mlle. Borisoff is all 
ready for operatic engagements, singing in “Samson et 
Dalila,” “Prophéte,” “Hamlet,” “Favorite,” &c. 

Madame Riss-Arbeau, the French pianist, who recently 
has had success in Germany, was warmly applauded in a 
concert given here at the Salle Erard last week. She 
played the Mendelssohn Variations Serieuses, Schumann 
Carnaval, a Grieg Ballade, three Polish Dances by Schar- 
wenka, Fantaisie by Meyerbeer-Liszt, and by Chopin a 
Nocturne Etude in thirds and Sonata in B minor. A 
second concert will be given next week. Madame Riss- 
Arbeau is an artist who greatly desires to make a tournée 
in the States. Some agent would do well to look her 
up when in Paris. 

Artists were much shocked this week by news of the 
sudden death of M. Georges MacMaster, well known to 
American organists visiting Paris. He was but thirty- 
five years old. Chas. Galloway, a young organist pupil 
of Mr. Guilmant, has had a song accepted by a New York 
publisher. No doubt it will soon appear. Mr. Galloway 
is organist of the American Church, Avenue 1|’Alma here, 
whose maitre de chapelle is an American, Chas. Seker. 
Miss Bancroft, a young American studying piano with 
Mr. Falkenberg, of the Rudy Institute here, has gained 
immensely recently in mechanism and in self-possession. 
She has frequent opportunities to play at the Institute, 
which has taught her confidence. She is as modest as she 
is pretty. 

Miss Josephine Reilly, singing in the Carl Rosa com- 
pany, is an example of what may be done toward restor- 
ing a lost voice by a teacher who knows how to handle 
it. When the girl went to M. Fidéle Koenig about a year 
and a half ago, her voice was in an extremely bad condi- 
tion, her spirit almost discouraged in consequence. After 
being in his care a year she received this engagement with 
the Carl Rosa company at a good salary, which is now to 
be raised, it seems. Other pupils of this teacher are 
Madame Homer, engaged at Vichy (having chosen this 
from among several offers); Mr. Kidd, who has left for 
America; Mrs. Armstrong, also gone home; Mrs. Waring, 
departed to become a teacher in Boston; Mrs. Motts- 
Smith, John Acton, already referred to, who came from 
London expressly to pass his roles with Mr. Koenig, 
and the Prince Bibesco, who studies en amateur. 

With great pleasure it must be announced that M 
Emiie Bertin, chef of the rehearsals at the Opéra Comique 
and the well-known teacher of mise-en-scéne, has’ been 
made Officier de |’Instruction Publique. 

The clientéle of M. Jules Algier, the professor de 
chant, is daily growing in size and interest. So much is 
he sought for vocal emission and throat regulation, his 
specialty, that he is obliged for the moment to refuse pupils 
in repertory. He is very happy in his work, because 
really conscientious. A thinker, a scholar in both French 
and Italian methods, and a teacher of endless painstaking. 
M. Algier is always sure of being in demand. People 
want such teachers. 

Madame Levenoff, the piano artist, who may be remem- 
bered as being heard in New York last autumn, has met 
with an accident which lamed her wrist in such a way 
that her work has been seriously interrupted. Last win- 
ter she played in all the concerts of the series known as 
“Les Petites Auditions,” of which Marcel Herwegh is 
head and centre. She hopes to be able to play in the last 
of the series to be given this week, a work known to 
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Sternberg, which will be thus heard for the first time in 
Paris. Madame Levenoff is a genuine and capable artist 
and so esteemed over here. 

Among the compositions given at the last concert of the 
Petites Auditions were the five pieces entitled “Inter- 
mezzi,” by Richard Mandl, with the assistance of the com- 
poser, who, with many other distinguished foreign artists, 
is now located in Paris. 

On Monday the elegant salons of Marie Roze were 
again thronged by the élite to hear a brilliant matinee 
devoted wholly to sacred music. Works by Mendelssohn, 
Schubert, Gounod, Fauré, Massenet, Braga, Bizet and 
Missa were given. Madame Marie Roze delighted the 
audience by singing the Gounod “Ave Maria” in her per- 
fect style and diction. A scene in costume, “La Jeune 
Religieuse,” by Schubert, was given on the stage by Mlle. 
Dora. Other singers were Miles. Alba Besse Breu, Rob- 
ert Lachaud Allaux and Laforcade. At the last matinee 
a scene from “Mignon” was given by Mlle. de Moissac 
and “La Servente Maitresse’ (by Pergolese) by Mlle, 
Laforcade with two artists. 

Two piano pupils’ concerts by the pupils of Madame 
Chéné, of the Conservatoire, were given at Salle Erard 
this month and caused much enthusiasm and comment by 
reason of the excellent work done. Mlle. Germaine 
Chéné, daughter of the professor and scarcely more than 
a child, surprised all by her playing of Schumann’s “Car- 
navale” and the second concerto of Th. Dubois. 

Mile. Elfrida Rhoda, well known in New York, is 
steadily progressing in her operatic work here. She works 
very hard, having lessons every day and stage work be- 
sides. Her teacher is M. Crosti, of the Conservatoire, and 
she is in the Masset acting class. She has a lovely clear, 
high voice, and is very pretty. 

In the singing class of Madame Colonne is Miss Rose 
Adler (Relda), of New York, who is much remarked there 
at the periodical auditions. This is no small compliment, 
as Madame Colonne’s school is a hive of distinguished 
pupils. The selections are remarkably varied and inter- 
esting, as for instance the last: “Reverie,” Saint-Saéns; 
“Apres un Réve,” Fauré; “Havanaise,” Paladilhe; “Air 
d’Oedipe a Colone,” “Air de Figaro,” Chant d’Alsace,” 
Duvernoy; “Air d’Hippolyte et Aricie,” Rameau; air from 
“Hamlet,” Perles Sinding; air from “Etienne Marcel,” 
Saint-Saéns; “Vous souviendez vous” and “Les Petites 
Ophélies,” Pierné; “Pourquoi,” the duo and air “Des 
Clochettes,” Lakme; “Hymne a Venus de Breville” (duo), 
“Brise du Soir” and “Pourquoi,” Widor; “L’ Hermite” 
and “Musette,” Périlhon; “La Sieste,” by Mélon Guéroult; 
“Pensée de Printemps,’ Massenet; “Par le Sentier,” Du- 
bois; two Wagner airs; “Lamento,” by Pauline Viardot; 
“La Legende des Amoureux,” Gignoux; “La voie Lac- 
tée” and “Pres d’un Ruisseau,’ Dubois. 

Not one of those selections is without interest; many of 
them are simply delicious, and the manner of diction and 
style in the singers makes these auditions something well 
worth hearing. They are purely and essentially French, 
chic, graceful, simple and memorable. 

M. Ladislas Gorski, the violinist, and the pianist M. 
Stojowski gave an admirable concert last week. Both 
being artists of the first order, the work was well done. 
The Bach Sonata in E major, by the two artists, opened 
the concert. The pianist further played variations and 
fugue by Brahms on a Handel theme. The violinist gave 
the “Symphony Espagnole,” by Lalo; Scherzo, by Lau- 
terbach; a charming mazurka and others which were highly 
appreciated. 

“Fidelio” at Monte Carlo, “Thais” at the Opéra, Jules 
Lemaitre’s “L’Ainée” (“The Eldest”) at the Gymnase, 
Van Dyk at the Lamoureux concerts, Hans Richter at 
Colonnes, Verdi’s sacred compositions at the Conserva- 
toire concerts, “Joseph d’Arimathée” at the Theatre An- 
toine, “Carmen” at the Opéra Comique with Saléza and 
Nuovina, “Mon Enfant” and “Ce qu’ il faut annes” at the 
Odéon, Saville in “Traviata” and “Manon,” a new book 
on the “Maitres Chanteurs” by Chas. Joly, Nevada in 
“La Bohéme,” “William Radcliff,” “Hansel and Gretel” 
and d’Indy’s “Fervaal” are among existing and anticipated 
“novelties.” 

Mme. Lillian Blauvelt sang in Verdi’s Requiem Mass 


at Rome last week, exciting the greatest surprise and ad- 
miration. 

The piano event of the week was the splendid concert 
given by Ludovic Breitner at the Salle Erard. This great 
artist, who merits recognition in the two worlds, was at 
his very best and played in a truly masterful and magnetic 
fashion that won him strong and spontaneous applause. 

He played the concerto in F minor by Ed. Schutt, “Les 
Djinns,” by César Franck; “Grande Fantaisie,’ Schubert- 
Liszt (op. 15), and César Franck’s “Variations Sympho- 
niques,” all orchestra numbers, a heroic program heroic- 
ally accomplished. The orchestra was under the direction 
of M. Emile Bourgeois, of the Opéra Comique orchestra. 
The audience was large and enthusiastic. M. Breitner was 
recalled several times. 


Springfield Music Festival. 

HE Springfield Music Festival, a journal devoted to 
the interests of the Hampden County Musical As- 
sociation, has just come to hand. The place of honor, 
the title page, is occupied with a large portrait of 
Firangcon-Davies. The festival forces include Miss Ethel 
Hyde, Miss Shannah Cummings, Mrs. Viola Pratt-Gil- 
let, Barron Berthald, Frederick Smith, Firangcon-Davies, 
Gwylym Miles, Arthur Beresford, Mme. Helen Hope- 
kirk and Leo. Schulz. The orchestra will be composed 
of fifty players from the Boston Symphony, G. W. Chad- 
wick, conductor. Isidore Luckstone is to be the accom- 


panist. 
The principal works to be produced are: 
Legend of St. Christopher............... Horatio Parker 
EN, DERODs < cos cbiedse+ ce verse ess ob ceet Chadwick 
6 secs 6 sag RAT ep 6 1p e eet 96-4 ie emake Bruch 
Ninth Symphony (choral)...............-.+++- Beethoven 
(Complete production). 

Symphony No. 4 in D minor.................- Schumann 
SNE a Pu iicdie wis vevepes cons Schumann-Humperdinck 
NS EE ee 
Piano Concerto in EC flat... ....cccccccces ... Beethoven 


This is the third consecutive year that Barron Berthald 
has sung at this festival. He announces that it will be a 
long time before he appears in this country again, so that 
the festivals from March to June, in which he will sing, 
may be taken as a sort of farewell of this favorite tenor 

Much interest is taken in the appearance of Miss Ethel 
Hyde, of Bath, Me. Miss Hyde does not need to be an- 
nounced as a cousin of Emma Eames, for she has a voice, 
a’ stage presence and style that speak for themselves. Her 
few public appearances have always been successes, and 
she impresses everyone with the absolute sincerity of her 
work. Her studies have been thorough and under the 
best of teachers—Clara Munger in Boston and Mme. Er- 
neste de Picciotto, Calrode Picciotto, Vanden Hemel 
and Mansury abroad. 

Arthur Beresford has been re-engaged, having done 
such fine satisfactory work last year in “Samson and 
Delila.” 

The other artists are mostly to be heard for the first 
time in Springfield. 

In announcing the festival the managers say: “We 
present for the public’s approval this year a scheme of sin- 
gularly even musical quality; no ‘stars’ of dazzling magni- 
tude, but the legitimate attractions of a true festival, a 
superb orchestra, a glorious chorus, and a capable array 
of singers, adequate each and every one to the line of 
work laid out for them.” 


Rudolf King. 


Rudolf King, the noted pianist of Kansas City, has 
been engaged to give a recital in Topeka, May 5, on which 
occasion he will play the Henselt Concerto, the orchestral 
parts being supplied by Mrs. W. H. Pearce, his principal 
assistant. 

Mr. King will also introduce several novelties recently 
performed by Alexander Siloti during his Eastern tour, 
including the difficult Pabst paraphrase on themes of 
Tschaikowsky’s opera, “Eugen Onegin.” May 17, Mr. 
King plays a recital before the faculty and students of the 
Wesleyan College of Music in Cameron, Mo. 
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BERLIN HEADQUARTERS OF THE MUSICAL COURIER, | 
BEKLIN, W., LINKSTRASSE 17, April 9, 1898. | 


LTHOUGH the musical season is now fast approach- 
A ing toward its much desired close, and despite the 
fact that this was Holy Week, there was no day in the 
week, including yesterday, Good Friday, on which some 
musical event of more or less importance did not take place. 
If the saying that there is no rest for the wicked is even 
a bad crowd the Berlin critics, 
myself, of course, included, must be! And yet this very 
bad crowd holds together with a lot of good fellowship 
As a proof of this asser- 


approximately true, what 


that one can find nowhere else. 
tion, I can tell you that on Tuesday night of this week the 
Berliner Referenten Verein (the Berlin Music Critics’ 
Association), which fortnightly holds very jovial, informal, 
but withal businesslike meetings, celebrated the close of 
the season with a good supper at the Winehouse Flessa, 
in which goodfellowship, humor and sociability prevailed. 


Covers were spread for eighteen, and although not all of | 


the Berlin music critics belong to the association, I can 
say that I know no other city in the world where there is 
a nicer and better feeling of mutual collegiality exists than 
in the Berliner Referenten Verein.- Long may it exist and 
prosper under the presidency of Dr. Rudolf Fiege, musical 
editor of the Norddeutsche Allegemeine Zeitung! 


* » * 


The first concert of the week I was called upon to at- | 


tend was an initial public appearance of the newly organ- 
ized Berlin Composers’ Union, named Fafnerbund. What 
poor old Fafner had to do with it I could not possibly 
find out, but one thing seems sure to me that if the dread- 
ful Wurm had attended last Saturday night’s orchestral 
concert at the Singakademie he would have snorted most 
emphatically: “Lass mich schlafen!” and before much 
time had elapsed he would have slept so fast that no Sieg- 
fried horn call would have woke him up. 

Three composers’ names flourished upon the program 
of this Fafnerbund concert, the principal one among them 
being that of M. Jaffé, a retired wholesale lumberman. 
In a good natured, humorous fashion he has been dubbed 
“Der fliegende Holzhaendler,” but as “money makes the 
mare go,” here as well as elsewhere, and as Jaffé is prob- 
ably the one who puts up the cash for the concerts, his 
name has to appear, of course, upon the program most 
prominently. His music gave less excuse for such a pro- 
ceeding. I heard four movements from an orchestral suite, 
entitled ““Kuenstlerleben” (Artist’s Life), and I was very 
glad that owing to the absence of a chorus the fifth and 
final movement, entitled “Aufschwung und Rueckblick,” 
had to be suppressed. If the whole suite had been sup- 
pressed it would have been much better for all parties con- 
cerned, excepting for the cash-box of the Fafnerbund. 
Some Lieder by Mr. Jaffé, one of which (of course, the 
most trivial one) was kindly redemanded by the very gen- 
erous audience, are absolutely innocuous and of a childish 
naiveté. Mrs. Adelina Herms-Sandow, a very good alto, 
tried to sing them with as much expression and meaning 
as could be gotten into them, but it was love’s labor lost 
Much better did she fare with an excerpt from an opera 
by Richard Francke, which was labeled an aria, but in 
contents and form is more of a song than an aria; surely 
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it is more lyric than dramatic. Also Lieder by Richard 
Kaempf she sang in very pleasing fashion 

Richard Francke’s Vorspiel and introduction to the sec 
ond act of his opera, “Der Talisman des Weibes” (the 
former in D minor, the latter in D major), are nicely or 
chestrated and show refinement and sentiment as well as 
recherché, somewhat Wagnerian harmonic treatment, but 
absolutely no originality of conception. 

The best works on the program were those of Karl 
Kaempf, still a young, but already well equipped, com 
The orchestra first performed his “Fafnerbund 


poser. 

March,” which is built upon the Fafner giant and the 
Wurm motive, from “Siegfried,” and the main theme 
from Francke’s Vorspiel above mentioned These 


three musical phrases are treated in telling and skillful 
fashion, and the orchestration is quite brilliant. These 
facilities for the technical side of composition were demon- 
strated to still better advantage in a “Hiawatha” suite by 
Kaempf, which would find interest in the United States 
| and well deserves a place on one of Herr Van der 
Stucken’s or Herr Paur’s programs. The four movements 
are entitled “Minnehaha” (in E, and the “laughing water” 
is graphically described by the music), “Hiawatha’s Com- 
plaint” (in E flat minor; this I liked much less), the 

“Beggar's Dance” in C sharp minor, which is the best 
| movement of the four, and is very brilliantly as well as 
effectively orchestrated, and a final movement, to which 
the designation “Chibiabos the Singer” is prefixed; why, 
I was unable to comprehend. On the whole, this work 
is a meritorious one, standing out well against the tedious 
and meretricious stuff of Herr Jaffé. 

The Philharmonic Orchestra, under Rebicek’s 
direction, tried to do justice to all three composers, and 
their hard task was carried through in a praise-deserving 
manner. 





Herr 


*> + * 


The annual benefit concert of the Philharmonic Orches- 
tra for their pension fund took place on Monday night, 
and as Arthur Nikisch lent his services as conductor and 
two good soloists of acknowledged drawing powers gave 
their assistance, it is not difficult to understand why the 
concert was well attended. It proved, moreover, one of 
the most enjoyable musical entertainments of the entire 
season. Certainly the Philharmonic Orchestra has never 
played better, even under Hans von Biilow, than it did 
under Nikisch in Tschaikowsky’s pathetic last symphony, 
and this work itself, which I love more and more with 
each renewed hearing, I have never yet heard interpreted 
as it was under Nikisch last Monday night. After the 
glorious March, which was rousingly performed, there 
arose a perfect furore of applause, and Nikisch made his 
men acknowledge it by a bow to the audience 

The stillness which reigned after the final, the appalling 
“suicide” movement, and which lasted a few moments, was 
perfectly oppressing, and then another storm broke loose 
which was even more vehement than the preceding one 
Again Nikisch, after having bowed several times to the 
audience, pointed to his orchestra, and the musicians rose 


public. 
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in a body, thus receiving standing the plaudits of the 
It was a fine and imposing scene, which was 
made more impressive still when Herr Brener, the presi- 
dent of the Philharmonic Orchestra, appeared on the plat- 
form with a big laurel wreath, which he tendered to the 
revered conductor with a neat little 


beloved and much 


speech. Similar scenes followed the performance of the 
final orchestral number, the ““Tannhauser”’ overture, in 
which Nikisch made renewed striking effects with his 


tremendous climax and that now celebrated horn counter- 
That Nikisch conducted both works from memory 
many conductors 


point. 
is hardly a point worth mentioning; 
can do that, although I have not yet seen it in the case of 
the Tschaikowsky Symphony. But how he conducts from 
memory; that is a horse of a different color! 

Of the two soloists, I mention Teresa Carrefio first, be- 


| cause in the first place she is a lady, and second because 


she is deserving of a first place. She performed on this 
occasion the Grieg Piano Concerto, the very work which 
she had selected for her début in Berlin some seven 
or eight years ago, and with which she made that un- 
precedented first success which at once lifted her into 
prominence in Berlin. Since then she has stood her 
ground and has ever increased her popularity. It 
demonstrated this occasion. Although I 
don’t care so very much for the Grieg Concerto, which 
strictly speaking is no concerto at all, but merely a sketch 
which contains some beautiful and interesting material, I 


was 


again on 


must say that in the scintillating, resolute and yet so 
womanly reading she gave the work, I liked it almost 
against my will. She also infused into it great brilliancy, 
albeit the work does not offer so many chances for tech- 
The final movement, however, was taken at 
such tremendous tempo that it constituted a veritable tour 
de force 

Madame Carrefio was called out no less than six times 
before she consented to an encore, for which she.selected 
a very pretty and coquettish little waltz of her own 

What shall I say of Dr. Ludwig Wuellner, the other 
soloist of this concert? I have so often described his 
method, his dramatic, reciting style of delivery and his 
utter lack bores me to reiterate these 
things over and over again. And, while you can under- 
stand the effectiveness of this style of declamatory sing 
ing in some of the modern more dramatic than lyric songs, 
melodic Lieder by Schu 


of voice that it 


it fails entirely when applied to 
bert, Schumann and Brahms. Yet these were the very 
ones that Herr Dr. Wuellner had selected for this con- 
cert, and, to do him justice, it must be stated that he gave 
his best and did his utmost. Schubert’s “Erlkoenig” in 
this dramatic version was therefore endurable, but in the 
remainder of the songs I could find nothing enjoyable 
except the beautiful and polished piano accompaniment of 
Arthur Nikisch 


You know pretty well by this time that I have no pro 
nounced prejudice against women composers, albeit their 
powers of musical productiveness have yet to be demon 
strated, and I am inclined to the belief that what little 
we have so far seen or heard of the real originality in 
women’s musical conception belongs to the exceptions 
which prove the rule. 

No such exception is 
York, 


Helen C. Crane, of New 
performed at last 


Miss 


orchestral suite was 


VON KLENNER, 


whose 
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Wednesday night’s regular Philharmonic popular concert. 
The novelty was conducted by Philipp Scharwenka, who 
is Miss Crane’s composition teacher. It must at once be 
acknowledged that he has done his duty by the young 
lady, for evidently she has been very well taught. She 
handles the orchestra with a fair amount of skill, espe- 
cially in the use of the woodwind and in careful balancing 
of the brass. Nothing can be said either against the form, 
and even musicianly treatment of themes is noticeable 
throughout and especially in the fugal attempts in the 
finale. But the thematic invention lacks all strength and 
above all every bit of originality. If I except the first 
piquant little theme of the schérzo in A minor, all the 
remainder of the five movements of this suite is not worth 
having been written. It is simply musical twaddle and of 
“no importance whatever. This, however, should not dis- 
courage Miss Crane, for she is evidently very musical and 
she may some day discover a fountain of inspiration which 
will lead to a really good and big composition. 

At this same concert Paul Ertel’s symphonic poem 
“Mary Stuart,” about which I wrote at length on the 
occasion of its first performance, was repeated and again 
met with as enthusiastic reception as it did on the former 
occasion, It is a thoroughly original, interesting and very 
tellingly orchestrated composition. 


* * * 


Miss Kaethe Neuberg, who introduced herself to a Ber- 
lin audience in Bechstein Saal as a pupil of Madame Mar- 
chesi, has very few advantages to show which she may 
have derived from such teaching. Her alto voice is fairly 
resonant in the middel register, but has very little timbre 
in the lower and no brilliancy at all in the head register. 
Her delivery is clean as far as tone intonation is con- 
cerned, but in no way remarkable in the matter of diction 
or musical conception and feeling. In the three selections 
by Saint-Saéns, Gounod and Bizet the pronunciation of 
the French text was very good, but all lightness and 
buoyancy were missing in the delivery of Bizet’s “Chanson 


@’ Avril.” 
= * 


On Thursday night in Bechstein Saal, Ernst Possart 
renewed in Berlin the great success which he has had in 
various other German cities with the recitation of Tenny- 
son’s “Enoch Arden,” which entirely from memory he 
declaims, while Richard Strauss lends assistance at the 
piano in a melodramatic, incidental manner. Possart de- 
livers the most poetical prose of Tennyson with touching 
simplicity and produces an overwhelming effect. That he 
would show himself as a most brilliant master of elocution 
might have been expected; that no nuance would escape 
him was also to be foreseen, but that Possart in conjunc- 
tion with Strauss would make such a tremendously deep 
impression with such simple means I would not believe 
if I had not been a witness. Possart has remodeled the 
Hessel translation and reconstructed it for his own pur- 
poses, introducing very dramatic moments, but retaining 
everywhere the noble language of the original. 

The “heavenstorming” Richard Strauss, quite in con 
trast with his latest style, has written such comparatively 
simple incidental music to this poem in prose that, as one 
critic rightly remarks, it does not contain a single note 
either too much or too little. The music makes of the 
fine dramatic narration no melodrama in the old sense of 
the word, but it accompanies the several climaxes of the 
prose poem in a distinguished and rather reserved manner 
and contributes an honest share to the success of the 
affair. Richard Strauss has more subordinated than co- 
ordinated himself and through this victory over himself 
he gains also one over his listeners, who admire his rare 
musical tact and geniality. The themes he invented are 





all characteristic and perfectly portray the situation and 
his treatment of them is, as a matter of course, masterly. 
I think the melodramatic effect is heightened through the 
fact that the music is performed upon a piano. Recitation 
and music are thus more closely and directly welded to- 
gether when two persons understand each other as well as 
Herr Possart does Herr Strauss than would or could be 
the case if an orchestral apparatus had to be set in motion 
by a conductor. The usual fault with the old melodrama 
that either the words disturb the music or vice versa is 
most carefully and absolutely avoided in this new com- 
bination. 

I saw Richard Strauss at the close of the recitation and 
when I most heartily and in all sincerity complimented 
him upon this latest musical creation of his, he told me, 
evidently also in sincerity, that he did not think much of 
this piano music and that in all probability he would not 


even have it published. 
a 


* * 

Yesterday, on Good Friday, the Singakademie gave its 
regular annual performance of Bach’s “St. Matthew Pas- 
sion,” this being the sixty-seventh repetition of the im- 
mortal work. The venerable chorus of the Singakademie 
gives this music in a quiet, satisfactory, but entirely un- 
sensational and one might say almost undramatic style. 
Herr Prof. Dr. Blumner beats time in his wonted stolid 
style. 

A slight improvement was noticeable only in the matter 
of the selection of two of the soloists. Arthur van Eweyk 
was noble in the style of his delivery of the musical utter- 
ances ascribed to Jesus. Miss ‘Louise Geller-Wolter was 
also good. She has a fine alto voice. New but not good 
was the soprano Miss Clara Strauss-Kurzwelly, from 
Cologne. Tedious as ever was the tenor narrator Dierich 
and bad as usual, with a poor diction and voice produc- 
tion, was the bass Herr Georg Rolle. 

- 


I have been to see a portion of the third performance 
of’ Bungert’s “Odysseus’ Return,” only to find my first 
impression all the more strongly confirmed. It is very 
poor, badly orchestrated music, and Herr Bungert is a 
very much overrated man and musician. But this is the 
case in Dresden more than elsewhere, for, as I found 
somewhat to my surprise, this repetition was given before 
anything but a crowded or enthusiastic house, and I am 
told that the second performance was almost as poorly 
attended, and that the audience was cold. You see Berlin 
exercises after all a more exacting judgment, and has by 
far a higher musical standard than they own at Dresden. 

The next novelty at the Royal Opera will be Count 
Geza Zichy’s opera “Alar,” which is to be brought out 
for the first time on the last day of this month. 


*- * * 


I have had interviews during the past week with no less 
than four of the most renowned conductors in Germany. 
Arthur Nikisch I met in the company of Manager Fer 
mann Wolff and his wife and daughter, Mrs. Ingeborg 
von Bronsart (composeress—please excuse this word), 
and her son, Lieutenant von Bronsart, and Herr Dr. 
Ludwig Wuellner. We all had a jolly good dinner at 
Hiller’s, the Delmonico of Berlin. 

Nikisch told me that he was sorry he could not 
accept the generous offers made him from New York, 
but he is bound by contract for life to the Leipsic Gewand- 
haus. Regarding the lawsuit of the Budapest Intendancy, 
he told me that no judgment of 12,000f1. had been given or 
was needed. The sum represents the $5,000 which the 
Intendancy of the Hungarian Court opera paid to Colonel 
Higginson, of Boston, as a penalty which the contract of 
Herr Nikisch with the Boston millionaire had stipulated 
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in case Herr Nikisch wanted to be released from his Bos- 
ton contract before a certain time. This sum of 12,000 fl, 
Austrian money, Nikisch bound himself to repay to the 
Budapest Intendancy in annual instalments, covering a 
period of twenty-five years. 

Nikisch conducted here the Philharmonic Orchestra’s 
annual benefit concert, and will next week conduct in 
Hamburg a performance of “Tannhaiiser,” likewise for a 
charitable purpose. 

Dr. Muck, whom I saw at the Possart-Strauss recitation, 
told me that he had had no offer from New York, but I 
know that he received one the very next day, which, of 
course, he cannot accept, as he is bound for eight years 
longer by contract to the Berlin Royal Opera House. 

Richard Strauss, on the contrary, is not bound to the 
Munich Court Opera after next fall, and he would not 
be averse to going to New York to take Seidl’s place. 
He has under consideration, however, also an offer from 
the Berlin Royal Intendancy, and I believe he will accept 
the latter. 

The fourth and last conductor I spoke to was Herr 
Court Conductor Zumpe, from Schwerin, formerly court 
conductor at Stuttgart and Munich. He is engaged by 
Grau for the next London operatic season, and will be 
engaged by him also for New York. He is a fine fellow, 
good composer and excellent conductor, and I believe 
would fill the bill in every direction if he were chosen as 
the successor to the late lamented Anton Seidl. 

** * 

Ferdinand Hummel, royal musikdirector and harpist 
of the Berlin Royal Comedy, made another big success 
as composer. His opera “Assarpar’’ was produced for the 
first time at Gotha on last Wednesday night, and created 
a perfect furore. Hummel is the composer of the one- 
act opera “Mara,” which was given in Berlin more than 
fifty times, and has met with success also at other Ger- 
man opera houses. 

* * * 

The sudden and utimely death of Anton Seidl has been 
noticed by all of the Berlin papers with very sympathetic 
and warm obituaries. Seidl was much liked as a man 
and was greatly admired when he conducted the “Nibe- 
lungenring Cycle” with the Angelo Neumann traveling 
Wagner theatre in Berlin, which were the first complete 
performances of the “Ring” that were given in the German 
capital. Last summer the writer treated with Anton Seidl 
at Bayreuth in behalf of the Berlin Royal Intendancy, 
and the negotiations for a permanent engagement were 
carried on to the point of satisfactory conditions being 
reached for both parties to the bargain. Seidl seemed dis- 
satisfied at the time with the musical conditions prevail 
ing in New York. The establishment of a permanent 
orchestra, however, must have changed his ideas, for, 
when a few weeks previous to his demise, I cabled to him 
asking whether he was still willing to come to Berlin at 
the terms stipulated in Bayreuth, I received a negative 
answer. Now death has prematurely settled the question 
forever. Personally I lose in Anton Seidl a dear and faith- 
ful friend, one whom I admired as much for his high 
artistic aims and gifts as for his sterlirig qualities as a man 
Peace be to his ashes! 

* * * 


In the final examinations of the Royal Conservatory at 


Dresden the following testimonials of maturity were 

awarded: 

I. Composers: Ehrenberg, Feigerl, Lederer and Urch- 
ner. 


II. Conductor: Hachenberger. 
III. Maturity to teach: In theory of music, Biehle; 
piano, Mehner, Feigerl, and the ladies Reye, Schu- 
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bert, Weise, Finger and Wander; singing, Misses 
Klotz, Mittenmeier, Koch. 

IV. Maturity as pianist, Misses Kien, Wander, and as 
concert pianist, Misses Johannides, Irmischer. 

V. Office as organist and concert work, Neumann; con- 
cert activity on the organ, Koehler. 

VI. Solo and orchestra violin playing, Warwas; clarionet 
playing, Neumann; orchestra violin playing, Lederer; 
double bass, Keyl; horn, Tietze; trumpet, Hachen- 
berger; trombone, Pietschmann. 

VII. Concert singing, Misses Bock, von Kanitz; maturity 
as vocalists, Misses Klotz, Seifert, Schmidt, Kretz- 
schmar; for concert and operatic singing, Fricke. 

VIII. For acting, Roman, Misses Bock and Knoefel. 

The following distinctions were awarded: 

I. Prize testimonials (the highest distinction the conserva- 

tory awards): Warwas (class of Rappoldi); Misses 

Johannides, Irmscher (class of Mrs. Rappoldi-Kah- 

rer), Miss Bock (class of Miss Sievert and Starcke). 

Public praiseful mention: Feigerl, Fricke, Hachen- 

berger, Krueger, Lederer, C. Lehmann, Mehner, J. 

Neumann, Saarilahti. R. Schmidt, M. Schildbach, 

Tietze, and the ladies Baly, Hartmann, Countess Kan- 


IT. 


itz, Kneufel, Koch, Kretzschmar, Philipps, Samuel- 
son, Th. Schmidt, Wander, E. Wuensche ; 

III. The Coburg-Gotha Prize: M. Schildbach 

IV. The Interests of the Kloss Legacy: R. Schmidt. 


* *¢ * 


The performance of Berlioz’s “The Trojans” at Cologne, 
under Professor Kleffel’s direction, a great, almost 
unprecedented, success. The first opera, “The Taking of 
Troy,” pleased the audience more than the second half of 
this dualogy, “The Trojans in Carthage.” Among the 
listeners were Choudens, the Paris publisher of Berlioz’s 
works, and Director Stoumow, of the Brussels Mon- 
naie Theatre, who intends to bring out “The Trojans” in 
the Belgian capital 


was 


*-_ + * 


Kapellmeister Pruewer, of Breslau, who lately con 
ducted with success at St. Petersburg, has been selected 
by Director Morwitz as first conductor of next summer’s 
operatic stagione at the Goethe Theatre 


ac. =. 


Katherine Kerr-Carnes. 


HE cut we present this week of Katherine Kerr- 
Carnes, the young artist who is called “the Patti of 
Memphis,” is a beautiful likeness of a beautiful woman 
who descends from one of the most distinguished families 
of the South. 

While spending a winter in Washington, visiting her 
cousin, who was United States Senator for many years, 
she was considered the belle and beauty of the season. 
Her vocal talents have since brought her before the pub- 
lic, where she has just reason to believe she achieves her 
greatest success in life, for not only does she add new 
laurels to her already enviable reputation every time she 
sings, but managers recognize the fact, and the result is 
there is no concert, oratorio, &c., given of any importance 
in the Southern States, that Madame Carnes is not. ap- 
proached for terms, and secured if possible. Her next 
engagement is for the “Inflammatus” on the 27th inst. 

Endowed with voice, talent and beauty, the young artist, 
after studying at the Chicago College of Music with 
Gaston Gottschalk. came to New York to Mme. Florenza 
D’Arona, with whom she still studies during the summer 
months, whenever this famous teacher is not called away 
to Paris by other artist pupils, returning from tours. 

The press all over the country has been aglow with 
praise this past season of Madame Carnes’ singing and 
her appearance in the operas of “La Sonnambula” and 
“Martha,” to the public histrionic ability of sur- 
prising excellence. 

Here in New York, where people are accustomed to 
hearing the best that any country can produce, Madame 
Carnes was applauded to the echo with “genuine enthu- 
siasm” while singing at the Academy, and THe Musica 
Courter has reproduced press notices from time to time 
which have made her famous in any country, and Amer- 
ica is not slow to appreciate its own singers when once 
it is made to realize their worth. So we may predict 
for Madame Carnes an enviable future right here in her 
native land, which we hope will kill that idea that our 
talent must be indorsed by Europe before doing them the 
justice they have a right to expect in America. 

Every nation concedes that the American voice is the 
most beautiful; Madame Carnes not only has voice, but 


revealed 





Miss “Willy” Sandmeyer, a handsome young American 
coloratura soprano and a pupil of Etelka Gerster, will 
“guest” at the Wiesbaden Court Opera House in the near 
future, and an engagement is pending for next fall | 

e:e°< 


Moritz Moszkowski has finished his second piano con- | 
certo (the first one he has entirely discarded), and will 
play the new work for the first time and personally at one | 
Philharmonic concerts 

* * 


of next season’s Nikisch 


* 


Among the callers at the Berlin office of Toe Musica 
CourtER was Mile. Marie Panthés, the charming pianist | 
who soon return to Paris; Mme. Marcella Lindh, for- 
merly of New York, now of Budapest, where she recently 


sang with much success, and Herr Prof. Dr. Meurer, 
musical litterateur from Aix-la-Chapelle. 0.8. | 
Henry Miller. 
The Weekly Advertiser, of Royersford, Pa., says in its | 


review of Henry Miller’s recent piano recital, which took | 
place in Memorial Hall, Spring City, April 12, that it was 
attended by a large audience from Royersford, Spring | 
City and Phcenixville. Mr. Miller’s playing showed genius 
and skill as well as depth of feeling and expression. Two | 


of Mr. Miller's pupils, Miss Emma Albright and Miss 
Blanche Finlaw, assisted, and Miss Anna Brown was the 
vocalist. 


every other requisite to success. Now let Eastern man- 
agers open the way for her to appear here again. Good 
singers are not too plentiful, even in great cities, and 
there are few who can compete with Madame Carnes. 


Professional Topics. 


PIANIST appears on the concert platform, and the 
A audience prepares itself to criticise his work accord- 
ing to its knowledge. 

If he claims to be an artist the music critics dedicate a 
thought to him in the columns of the newspapers and point 
out his merits or faults. 

The great benefit this is to art is plain. The eyes of the 
public are open to real merit, and the musical market is 
cautioned against receiving as gold what in reality is only 
copper. 

What I have said about a pianist can be applied to any 
other artist who, by performing in public, invites his 
audience to form a judgment and to express an opinion. 

Now, be astonished! The only persons in the artistic 
fraternity who are exempted from that showing up are 
the blessed vocal teachers. 

Let us suppose that there is a violinist who has never 
been heard to play; that said violinist proclaims himself a 
celebrity, and with stupendous boldness tries to make the 
public believe it; 
general would quickly impugn such gratuitous self-in- 
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| formation, and demand proofs which could give credit 


to such statement. 

Exactly under the same rules you find the vocal teacher, 
whom the public allow, however, to speak, to write, but 
never to prove. 


* 


* + 


Those same musical critics, to whom I have alluded, are 
to blame for the actual state of degeneration in which is 
found the art of the accompanist. 

Routine, with all its ignorance, has established for them 
the habit of scarcely regarding the (almost always) bad 
interpretation of the accompanist, and lend all their atten- 
tion to the soloist’s work. Nevertheless, the artistic 
sensibility of this same critic would be greatly shocked 
were he to witness the appearance in a selected circle of 
a beautiful lady in elegant costume arm in arm with a 
ragged, filthy tramp. 

Petty never long time before they 
become confirmed reasons idiotic minds. Someone, 
somewhere, and at sometime, said that, in order to be a 
good accompanist, a necessary requisite was to be a poor 
pianist; that is to say, that the greater the ability of an 
accompanist, the less in comparison should be his musical 
knowledge. What a folly! 

I do not doubt that the saying was invented by some 
mechanical pianist who could not read half a bar in a 
largo, but with presumption enough to call himself a 
soloist, or by some single-handed piano player, whose 


excuses take a 


in 








| digital dexterity and independence of fingers could bring 


to your memory the celebrated Siamese twins. 

The truth is that there are many so-called 
ists, that deserve the title from the mere fact of escorting 
their playing 


accompan 
the soloist before the public; not because 
contains anything artistic or accurate 


* * 


A singing teacher, of charming personality by the way, 
has given utterance, in magazine, to certain 
ideas which sound excessively funny. I am still in doubt 
“Becoming a good vocal 


a musical 


whether he really meant them. 
teacher is a matter of development 
ter how long he has studied or how great he 
his musical experience is a good teacher in the first year 


No person, no mat- 


has been, 


or two of teaching.” 

I feel grieved at not being able to share that opinion. 
A pill of such proportions, even if well sugared, is very 
hard to swallow. 

If I were allowed to express my opinion on the subject 


I would say: “A bad vocal teacher may be born or made 


so.” 

His voice-destroying abilities develops with the expe- 
rience, so that a bad master, after thirty or forty years of 
professional practice, will render voices useless in much 
less time and with a greater amount of skill and sang 
froid than any of his novice’s colleagues 


* 


* * 


If we compare the bitter deceptions suffered by the 
blessed martyrs of the Early Church with those suffered 
in the present age by the modern pioneers of vocal art, 


| we will come to think that the former had an easy time 


of it. 

There was a vocal teacher who, after accomplishing a 
perilous trip to Alaska, climbing mountains and huge 
icebergs in search of the vocal “missing links,” returned 


| in utter dismay, to find that a professional brother, with- 
out risking anything but his common sense, had discov- 


it is right to suppose that people in | 


| ered during a nightmare that same “missing link” hid- 


| den somewhere in the false vocal cords (! ? !). 


Louis G. Muniz. 
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The Haarlem Philharmonic Society 
Morning Musicale. 

HERE was something refreshing in the sincerity with 
which the artists imbued their work at the third 
morning musicale given by the Haarlem Philharmonic 
Society, at the Y. M. C. A. Hall, 125th street, last Thurs- | 
day. Eleven o’clock was the hour set for the musicale, | 
and only the ladies of the society had the privilege of 

hearing the musical feast, for such it proved to be. 

A quintet for piano, violin, horn and soprano, by Bruno 
Oscar Klein, and interpreted by the composer, Franz 
Kaltenborn, Mr. Beyer-Hané, Xavier Reiter and Miss 
Caroline Montefiore, was the opening number. This work | 
is a valuable addition to the realm of chamber music, 
and should be heard frequently next season. Mr. Klein 
has shown a novel idea in this combination of instruments 
and voice, and the effect produced was highly satisfactory. 

The quintet is in three movements. For the voice the 
composer has adopted in the two first movements texts 
from Heine, and in the third movement allegro con | 
fuoco, a setting from ‘“‘Chamisso.” There is a good pro- 
portion of originality in this composition, though at times 





the hearer finds echoes of Schumann and Schubert. The | 
work was well given. 
The artists seemed enthused with their scores, and | 


played with spirit and splendid tone, while Miss Monte- 
fiore sang her part with a broad, refined tone and an | 
extraordinary amount of intelligence, backed by intense | 
earnestness delightful to behold. 

Piano soli: Three Chopin preludes and three numbers, | 
“Pensée Poetique,” “Northern Idyl,” “Capriccietto,” by | 
Klein, were played by the composer in very poetic style. 
Mr. Klein, later in the program, in conjunction with his | 
wife, played the four-hand arrangement of his American | 
Dances. These dances were heard earlier in the season by | 
the Haarlem Philharmonic Orchestra, under Mr. | 
Fleck’s baton. The piano four-hand arrangement is very | 
effective. 

“*Neath the Roses,” 


a song by Klein, was one of the | 
gems of the musicale. Miss Montefiore sang this, as also 
“Faithfulness,” Brahms, and Liszt’s “Mignon,” as only a 
first-class artist can. The charm of this singer is in her | 
simplicity and sincerity. There is no striving for effect, 
yet the effect produced is always artistic. Miss Monte- 
fiore is a fine artist, who is always sure of her work, and 
it is a pleasure to hear classical songs when given by her, 
and especially when accompanied by a musician and pi- 
anist like Bruno Oscar Klein. 

The large audience, although careful of their gloves, 
nevertheless enjoyed this musicale. 


Viardot-Garcia Versus Lamperti Method. 


VERY successful and prominent teacher writes the | 
following: “The differences between the Lamperti 
method and the Viardot-Garcia are many and impor- 
tant, the fundamental points never being printed, but al- 
ways passing from teacher to pupil. As they must be | 
illustrated to be understood, you will appreciate the im- 
possibility of endeavoring to explain them—in a brief | 
letter.” 

Having sought in vain for information as to the points 
of difference between these two well-known methods I 
turn to the many readers of THE Musica, Courter, 
hoping that someone will, through its columns, give 
students some inkling of the fundamental differences 
above referred to, or reference to some articles possibly 
unknown to my correspondent. 
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ELLO FOR SALE.—Genuine Stainer, a. p., 1652; 
no reasonable offer refused. Address Paul Ham- 
burger, 23 West 112th street, New York. 
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OMAN “influenza” and rainy weather have both dis- 
appeared from the Eternal City, and the many 
strangers now visiting here are fortunate in this respect. 
With springtime, azure skies and sunshine have returned, 
for which the Romans are particularly thankful after so 
many weeks of rain. 

The musical season in Rome is not a long one, but is 
all the more active. Besides the opera, there are many 
high class concerts given here; the prices for the latter, 
however, are not so low as in Germany, or even in Amer- 
ica. On March 10, after many rehearsals and several post- 
ponements, Mancinelli’s opera, ‘““Ero e Leandro,” was 
successfully given at the Teatro Argentina for the first 
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time before a Roman audience, under the composer’s own 


direction. Since then this opera has had a number of 
repetitions. 
Widor, the French organist; César Thomson, Emile 


Sauer and Sarasate have been among the soloists at the 
concerts of the Orchestral Society Romano, given at the 
Royal Accademia di Santa Cecilia, under the direction of 
Ettore Pinelli. Sgambati also appeared, playing his own 
concerto masterfully, and now Adele Aus der Ohe is an- 
nounced to play here on the 16th inst. The “Quintetto” 
of Her Majesty the Queen, consisting of Sgambati (piano), 
Monachesi, DeSanctis (violins), Jacobacci (viola) and 
Morelli (’cello), have given a series of three concerts. 
There have also been concerts by the Bach Society, of 
Rossini’s “Stabat Mater” and others of a purely orchestral 
nature, besides numerous recitals. 

But the greatest—the best in every respect—have been 
the two performances of Verdi’s “Messa da Requiem” by 
the Royal Accademia di Santa Cecilia on the afternoon of 
April 4 and the evening of April 6, with a chorus of 150 
voices, an orchestra of eighty players and the following 
soloists: 

Lillian Blauvelt, 


Zaira Cortini-Falchi, con- 


soprano; 
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based upon his new book, “ Position and Action 


in Singing.” 


INGLE, Director. | 
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seats Francesco Marconi, tenor; Romano Nannetti, 


basso, and Stanislao Falchi, conductor. 

The last concert on Wednesday night I shall never for- 
get. This music of Verdi, in which there are many ex- 
clamation points, was given most satisfactorily throughout, 
excepting a slight discrepancy in tempo at the beginning 
of the Fugal chorus. Barring this, all the choruses— 
whether in fortissimo or in pianissimo singing—were re- 
markably good, and some of the effects were positively 
electrifying. The orchestra, too, was a brilliant one. 

Of the soloists, I have much to say in connection with 
the soprano, and on that account shall mention the other 
end first. The basso, Signor Nannetti, has a fine, manly 
voice, which he knows how to use. Signor Marconi, the 
tenor, you may remember as the Otello in Verdi’s opera 
when produced for the first time in America some years 
ago at the New York Academy of Music by the lamented 
Campanini. The music of the Verdi “Requiem,” however, 
is much better suited to Marconi’s voice, and he sang really 
well on this occasion—with thorough understanding and 
splendid effect. 

Signora Cortini-Falchi, the contralto, is a very con- 
scientious singer. She has a well-schooled voice of large 
compass, under perfect control, and sang her numbers 
with musicianly insight. Signora Cortini-Falchi is the 
wife of the conductor. 

Mme. Lillian Blauvelt, the 
favorably known in her own country that she requires no 
introduction there; but her remarkable performance in 
Rome, where she sang for the first time, deserves full 
mention and much praise. 

At the eleventh hour, when the necessity of postponing 
or abandoning the production of the “Messa” altogether 
was being talked of, for want of a singer to take the so- 
prano part, Lillian Blauvelt was discovered to be in Rome 
and was prevailed upon to undertake the part. Being a 
good reader, Miss Blauvelt actually learned the music 
within the short time of four days, and sang it with such 
ease and assurance that the audience gave her a perfect 
ovation at the first concert 

Queen Margherita, of Italy, is 
and after this concert Lillian Blauvelt was presented to 
Her Majesty, and was given a right royal welcome, the 
Queen expressing great pleasure and satisfaction with the 
singer’s success At her hotel Miss Blauvelt was the re- 
cipient of beautiful flowers and hearty congratulations 

The second concert was even more brilliant, the dis- 
tinguished audience of Rome’s nobility and fashion over- 
crowding the hall into the corridors. Lillian Blauvelt is 
a brunette of prepossessing appearance a singer cer 
tainly of courage and will power, whose 
stimulate American girls to emulation 

From here Miss Blauvelt will go to Germany to sing 
and while there will also study to enlarge her repertory 
After that her plans will take her 


American soprano, is so 


a great lover of music, 


and 


example will 


and broaden her style 
to Russia. 

At that evening concert. 
old friend Pietro Cianelli, 


I met our 
“la lingua 


seated next to me, 
for years teacher of 


Italiana” at Mrs. Thurber’s National Conservatory in 
New York. 
One day, during the time of busy rehearsals of Man 


cinelli’s “Ero e Leandro,” that great conductor beckoned 
to me on the opposite side of the 
reached him found he was so pre-occupied 
thoughts of the “premiére” of his opera 


some time before he could remember where 


street and when I 
probably with 
that it required 


he had known 


me, or why he should find me at Rome. In the case of 
Cianelli, too, things were not quite clear until I men 
tioned a little foreign restaurant in New York, not far 


from Sixth avenue, below Fourteenth street—a place much 
frequented by artists and Bohemians. 

I learn that Moderati, once a resident of New York, is 
now living in Rome. A short time ago, too, I met Amer- 
ico Gori, well known as a musician and writer in New 
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York for some years, who spent a week here en route to 
another place. Permit me this opportunity to express my 
thanks for the many letters of sympathy received during 
my recent illness—from which I am slowly recovering— 


. . | 
and to wish my friends who read THe Mustcat Courier 


a “Buona Pasqua”! . F. von DER HEIDE. 
1 


LILLIAN BLAUVELT. 


The Roman journal, J] Popolo Romano, in a notice of the 
first performance of Verdi’s “Requiem” in the Academy 
of Saint Cecilia, speaks in high praise of our country- 
woman, Lillian Blauvelt: 

Miss Lillian Blauvelt is a predestined artist. At six 
years of age she commenced her career as violinist, and up 
to her fifteenth year played in concerts that were highly 
applauded. Then a New York maestro expressed a de- 
sire to hear her voice and to teach her singing. Her 
progress in the new art was so rapid that she won ap- 
plause in America, in England and in France, and gained 
the name of the “Little Patti.” In fact her voice pos- 
sesses beyond other good qualities those most exceptional 
ones of purity of timbre and precision of intonation. Her 
highest notes come forth like a crystallized wave; her 
high notes have good color and vigor and lend them- 
selves marvelously to all gradations of intensity. Her 
trill is silvery just as her style is most correct 

The Don Chisciotte, of Rome, in its criticism of the same 
performance, says: 

When Miss Blauvelt sang the solemn “prago Libera 
nos” the applause grew louder and louder for this most 
gifted lady. 

And in a subsequent number says: 

Miss Blauvelt literally fascinated the audience by the 
melodious limpidity of her voice and the grace of her 
person. The performance of yesterday really brought be- 
fore us an artist of a sweetness spontaneous and a 
technic so sure that we have rarely, even in better years, 
had so grand an example. It is an honor to those who 
presided over the performance to have procured such great 
interpreters 
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Genevra Johnastone-Bishop. 


The soprano, Mme. Genevra Johnstone-Bishop, who 
will leave for Europe soon, has been at the Holland House 
in this city and in Washington this week. 


Mrs. Ada May Benzing. 


Mrs. Benzing is now under engagement with Sousa as 
sole soloist at all of the fifty-two concerts of the present 
tour throughout the West and East. Sousa proposes an 
innovation at his band concerts, having Mrs. Benzing 
costumed as the Goddess of Liberty when singing Sousa’s 
new and popular composition, “The Stars and Stripes.” 


Adele Laeis Baldwin. 


One of the most delightful song recitals of the season 
was given on Thursday afternoon at the residence of Mrs 
Henry C. Tinker, 48 East Fifty-seventh street, by the dis- 
tinguished contralto, Adéle Laeis Baldwin. With the as- 
sistance of Mackenzie Gordon, Reinhold Herman and 
Will C. Macfarlane, the following program was given: 
ceed otk Handel 


Furibondo spira il vento, from Partenope 
.... Herman 


Paraphrase Pastorale, from The Minstrel.... 


SE ooo oe andl hg humeskn bdeneiieaeetin ins o .eee-- Heller 
Frithlingslied ......... RE Te acs 1 OAS OE Mendelssohn 
Schlafloser Augen Leuchte........... ... Mendelssohn 
Waldeszauber ............ Satara .oe.+-- Herman 
Accompanied by the composer. 
Ah, Moon of My Delight................++---- Lehmann 
(In a Persian Garden.) 
DES canes io aaiaees unas bmaphise noes ps ...-Henschel 
TS a eer eee Seer Mallard 
De RAE, SOs ple clek bUb6' cde ¥s obeebews outs .... Wiggin | 
Rondel de l’Adieux............. oar! 
Wae’s Me for Prince Charlie........Old Jacobite melody 
NS, no tie Ene on as he Ohh oe SCS EOLT SES CERRY OMA Bohn 
eR RI ee a ee OP Ere ee e Fischhof 
Serenade Lunaire er 


Mrs. Baldwin was in splendid voice, and the warmth 
and richness of her tones, the magnificent breadth, com- 
bined with great expression and exquisite delicacy of her 
interpretations proclaim her an artist of the first rank. 
Mrs. Baldwin will be heard again on April 21. 
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BosTON, Mass., April 24, 1898. 


ESSRS. Ysaye, Marteau, Max Bendix, Gérardy and 
Lachaume gave a concert yesterday afternoon in 
Music Hall. The program described it as an “ensembie 
concert artistique”’—which is certainly neither English 
nor French. The program included Gabriel Fauré’s first 
| piano quartet, op. 15; six duettini (op. 18) for two violins 
and piano, which were played by Messrs. Ysaye, Mar- 
| teau and Lachaume, and César Franck’s piano quintet in 
F minor. I was surprised that Mr. Ysays should be will- 
ing to play such cheap, exasperatingly cheap, stuff as the 
six duettini—only five were played; the Serenade, al- 
though announced, was omitted—but I remembered that 
as far back as 1894 the eminent violinist was in the habit 
of playing them with Miss Irma Séthe. This music 
pleased the people yesterday. The audience, by the way, 
was a biting commentary on the alleged musical suprem- 
acy of Boston, although a smaller hall—one more suit- 
able for chamber concerts—would not have looked so 
bare. Applause rent the until the violinists 
played as an encore the largo from the Bach Concerto 
César Franck is more and more a problem to me, and 
one not easy to solve. I wish “Psyche” or the “Beati- 
tudes” or the “Redemption” or “Ruth” might be given 
here that we could have at least an opportunity of judg- 
ing the reasonableness of the claims put forward by his 
fanatical admirers. There is no doubt of the sincerity 
of his pupils—and the roll of them is long and honorable; 
prominent French musicians have told me that they con- 
sider him the first French composers. I have read 
the various biographies and essays by Coquard, Imbert, 
Serviéres, Destranges and Derepas. I have the greatest 
respect for the man, affection for his sonata for piano and 
violin, admiration for his Mass for three voices, and wild 
enthusiasm for his organ pieces. I was disappointed in 
“Le Chasseur Maudit”—the performance dis 
tinguished by temperamental display—and piano 
| quintet staggered me, for at a first hearing I found por 
tions absolutely dull. I understand what one Frenchman 
meant when he said of Franck: “He’s a Bach that knows 
‘Parsifal."” But after hearing this quintet I appreciate 
the entry made by the tenor Roger in his diary April 1, 
1847: “I went into Notre Dame de Lorette. It was Holy 
Thursday, and I heard devoutly the magnificent church 
I was seated by himself, a book in his hand, César 





close air 


of 


was not 


this 


music. 
Auguste Franck.” 

It is absurd to try to come to any definite conclusion 
concerning a work like unto this quintet after one hear- 
ing, although the performance was most ad- 
vantageous to the music. It was first played January 17, 
1880, by Saint-Saéns, Marsick, Rémy, Van Waefelghem 

and Loys at a concert of the Société Nationale. (The 
sonata for violin and piano is dated 1886, the string 
quartet 18890, the symphony 1889). I add these dates be- 
cause there is a freshness of development, a spontaneity 
in the sonata that I do not find in the quintet. Of the 
two themes of the first movement the second is the more 
striking, although the melancholy phrase given to the piano 
at stages of the development is not without beauty. The 
second movement is practically the development of one 


of the themes of the preceding movement, a development 


superb 
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in the form of a reverie, a romance for the first violin, 
which was played divinely by Ysaye; then the repetition 
is given to the strings with a change in accompaniment, 
and finally the piano has its turn. This second movement 
is spiritual, ecstatic, as though there were a revelation of 
the divine vision. The finale is brilliant in a perplexing 
way, but I must make the shameful confession that I was 
more or less bored, and that I found the coda incongru- 


| ous, and the harmonic surprise like unto a slap in the face. 





Some say that Franck was influenced in his later years 
by Wagner, but I find no thought of Wagner in this 
quintet. 

It is a shame that we do not hear these works frequently, 
even if they are not played in such masterly fashion as that 
of yesterday. 

Let me suggest—and I do this almost timidly—that 
the feeling of monotony, or boredom, if you please, when 
you listen to certain pieces by Franck is due to these 
causes: The coloring is almost always gray, the themes 
are short, sometimes hints rather than themes; they return 
too persistently, and the composer's mastery of canonic 
form led him at times to abuse his science. 

And yet this work was declared by Gevaert to be of 
revolutionary tendency in the history of chamber music, 
and when Franck was buried, Emanuel Chabrier, speak- 
ing in the name of the National Society of Music, said: 

“His family, his pupils, immortal art—there you have 
his whole life. Toward the end of autumn, after he had 
returned to Paris, we would ask, ‘Well, master, -what have 
you done; what have you brought back?’ ‘You'll see,’ he 
would answer with air. ‘I have worked 
hard and I think you'll be satisfied.’ And he said this so 
modestly, with a iaith so naively honest, with his full, ex- 


a mysterious 


| pressive voice, taking your hands and holding them for a 


long time, in almost solemn fashion, thinking at the same 
time of the joy that he had known in composition and of 
the pleasure that it seemed likely to him you would also 
take in hearing the new works. These new. works were in 
turn, the admirable quintet, the sonata for piano and 
violin, the ‘Beatitudes,’ the ‘Eolides.’” 

The quartet by Fauré gave more immediate pleasure, 
although it is not built on such firm foundations. I do 
not know when it was first performed, but it was com- 
posed about sixteen years ago (the second piano quartet 
was played for the first time in Paris early in 1887). The 
feature of the the and enchanting 
scherzo, with pizzicato opening. The are 
slight and fanciful, elfish figures. A French student once 
told me that the adagio, which follows, was worthy of 
There 


work is 


ingenious 


its themes 


Beethoven. It is not necessary to go so far as this. 
are fine moments, but the seriousness of a Frenchman in 
music often or less assumed, or 
portentous. There but the first 
movement seems to me to be thought out a little labori- 


more 
the 


chamber is too 


is spirit in finale; 
ously. 

The ensemble was superb throughout. 
concert that was worth a pilgrimage, and yet how many 


of Boston passed it by! 


Here was a 


“patrons and patronesses’”’ 


. 


* * 


Mr. Loeffler told me a queer story the other day about 
the indifference of Maeterlinck to the musical glorification 
of his own works. 

It appears that Debussy has written an opera, “Pélléas 
and there is talk, or there was talk, about 
A friend of the composer went 
He spoke 


et Mélisande,” 
producing it at Bruges. 
to Maeterlinck and tried to arouse his interest 
of the talent of the composer, of his dramatic treatment of 
the text: he spoke of the new school of “pointillisme”—if 
you know what that means—and he suggested that con- 
tributions to the cost of stage production might be ac- 
cepted from Maeterlinck’s friends. The Belgian Shake- 
speare—as Mirbeau calls him—listened politely, but with- 
out interest, and to every attempt to excite his curiosity 
or use his self-pride, he would reply: 

“Why?” 

They say that Maeterlinck cares little or nothing for 
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music. I wish that he might hear Mr. Loeffler’s “La 
Mort de Tintagiles.” 
* * 

I wonder whether this Debussy is the same man as the 
De Bussy that took the Prix de Rome in 1884. At any 
rate he is probably Claude A. Debussy, whose music was 
found by Maurice Kufferath “terribly fatiguing on ac- 
count of the excessive accumulation of the most refined 
and artificial harmonies” when it was played at the Ex- 
position de la Libre Esthétique in 1894. There was a 
string quartet in G minor. “At times you would think 
you were in the famous Rue du Cairo at the Paris Ex- 
hibition of 89. * * * A hallucination rather than a 
dream? A work? We do not know. Perhaps—but after 
the manner of the neo-Japanese painters of Montmartre 
and its Belgian suburb.” 

Then there was a species of cantata, Rosetti’s “Blessed 
Damozel,” for soli, chorus and orchestra. There were 
poems by Baudelaire set as songs. They were called 
“prose lyriques’’—‘‘read, two melodies, in which the piano 
and the voice pursue chromatic figures with intervals so 
near each other or so far apart that you are pained by the 
absence of tonality. It reminds you of the duet from ‘The 
Puritans,’ sung by Lablache-and Tamburini” (Kufferath 
says “‘Rubini and Lablache,” but it was a slip of the pen), 
“with the interval of a semitone instead of a third.” And 
he suspect Dubussy of a disease of the auditory nerve. 
Then there was also an orchestral illustration of Maller- 
mé’s “L’Aprés-midi d’un faune.” I should like to hear 
Dubussy’s opera.” 


x * 
The program of the twenty-third Symphony concert was 
as follows: 


NE NN, nna sc apicic's ocineni ne nvedansall Berlioz 
eh Ce, ME Re oc eres ces heswasene cededel Litol ff 
ND UIE 0.0. crtbnrcwebedctce tenwanee Weber 


Mrs. Mélanie Wienzkowska made her first appearance 
in Boston at a Kneisel concert, March 8, 1897, when she 
played with Messrs. Kneisel and Schroeder Schumann’s 
Trio in F major. She appeared last night for the first 
time at a Symphony concert. I wish for her own sake 
that she had chosen some other, concerto, for outside of 
the scherzo there is little in the work that has now even 
the semblance of life. Yet there is a curious story at- 
tached to the concerto. It was written in Amsterdam in 
1846. At the beginning of that year Litolff went to Eng- 
land to arrange family matters—to procure a separation 
from his wife, who had not lived with him for several 
years. The parents of the young woman lured him to 
London, where an action of law was brought against him, 
and he was condemned to pay a large sum. Litolff did 
not have the money, and he was imprisoned for debt. 
After a few months he escaped to Holland, where he was 
most successful as pianist and composer. And as a tribute 
of gratitude he chose the Dutch national anthem for the 
subject of the finale of this concerte. The finale was 
omitted last night. 

The concerto was first played here by Jaell in 1846. I 
remember Fanny Bloomfield-Zeisler playing it in 1889, 
the first season conducted by Mr. Nikisch. Lord, what a 
swollen, puffed-up thing, with tawdry ornamentation, the 
first movement is! It has the substance of a paper bag. 
The andante is too sweet for anything, and when the horn 
begins to sob the solo beer drinkers no longer rattle 
glasses. The scherzo gives more opportunity to the 
pianist. 

Mrs. Wienzkowska has well disciplined fingers, a clear, 
agreeable touch. She plays with musical intelligence and 
with an air of good breeding that may well be called ele- 
gance. 

The symphony was played effectively. To me the 
feature of the performance was that wondrous nightmare, 
the “March to the Scaffold,” such a march as might have 


been marched by strange spirits in the City of Dreadful 
Night. 
iy 

Pupils of Charles R. Adams appeared April 21 in ex- 
cerpts from operas at the Bijou Theatre. The perform- 
ance was unusually good, and the interest was more than 
idle curiosity. Miss Driver sang the mad scene from 
“Lucia” with more than mere accuracy. Mrs. Orcutt 
showed true dramatic intensity as Aida, and Miss Marcia 
Craft sang her part in the duet from “Lohengrin” ex- 
tremely well. Mrs. Plank as Amneris, Miss Wellington 
as Martha and Miss Nickerson as Nancy also gave pleas- 
ure. The orchestra, made up of Symphony men, was con- 
ducted by Mr. Zach. 

x * 

Mr. Apthorp, in his lecture on “Musical Criticism,” 
April 14, claimed—and the claim was not arrogant—that 
the critic is also an interpreter, and even in some cases a 
creator. I do not believe that Mr. Apthrop ever read two 
dialogues by Oscar Wilde, for I am under the impression 
that he does not care much for modern English literature; 
that he is saving something for his old age that he may 
then read that which has escaped the dustbin of Time. 

Of course the old cry is “Why should the artist be 
troubled by the shrill clamor of criticism? Why should 
those who cannot create take upon themselves to esti 
mate the value of creative work?” 

A composer who is praised does not utter this cry. 
But he that is treated roughly, as he thinks—or even with 
lukewarm eulogy—repeats Disraeli’s sneer, which, by the 
way, was borrowed for Lothair, and in some cases, as in 
this town, he annihilates the critic by calling him a eunuch 
—which is not a gentlemanly procedure, especially as the 
statement is seldom strictly accurate. “By the Ilyssus, 
there was no Higginbotham.” See how more polite is 
the language of Arnold. 

i ae 

Now listen to Wilde a moment. 

“It is the critical faculty that invents fresh forms. The 
tendency of creation is to repeat itself. It is to the critical 
instinct that we owe each new school that springs up, 
each new mold that art finds ready to its hand. 

“Anybody can make history. Only a great man can 
write it. 

“The critic deals with materials that others have, as it 
were, purified for him, and to which imaginative form and 
color have been already added. Nay, more; I would say 
that the highest criticism, being the purest form of per- 
sonal impression, is in its way more creative than creation, 
as it has least reference to any standard external to itself, 
and is, in fact, its own reason for existing, and as the 
Greeks would put it, in itself, and to itself, an end. 

“‘ T am always amused by the silly vanity of those writers 
and artists of our day who seem to imagine that the prim- 
ary function of the critic is to chatter about their second- 
rate work. * * * It is for him that pictures are 
painted, books written, and marble hewn into form. His 
sole aim is to chronicle his own impressions. * * * 
For the highest criticism deals with art, not as expressive, 
but as impressive, purely. 

“The highest criticism is more creative than creation, 
and the primary aim of the critic is to see the object as in 
itself it really is not. To the critic the work of art is 
simply a suggestion for a new work of his own, that need 
not necessarily bear any obvious resemblance to the 
thing it criticises.” 

ey ae 

Surely these sentences, paradoxical as they may seem, 
are heavy with truth, and they are firmly in line with Mr. 
Apthorp’s propositions. Puitip HALE. 





Soiree by Veron. 
S. P. Veron, the basso cantate, gives a soirée musicale 
to-night at the Waldorf-Astoria. 


Questions to Myer. 
Irnaca, N. Y., April 18, 1898. 
Mr. E. J. Myer, 32 E. 23d St., N. Y. City: 
EAR SIR: Having received two circulars advertising 
your book “Position and Action in Siaging,” I would 
like to ask you how it is possible to harmonize the 
following statements taken from the same and yet claim 
that the book contains a clear statement of the only cor- 
rect method of voice cultivation? 

First statement—The method of teaching and study is 
based upon the fundamental principles of the “Old Italian 
School” as set forth, &c. 

Second statement—The old Italians made singers. * * * 
They sought by direct local effort, &c. This work teaches 
directly to the opposite. 

Third statement—-The nearest approach to the “Old 
Italian School” of any educational work I have ever met 
with.—Charles Lunn, England. 

Now, which of these is right? If your method is the 
“Old Italian School” that is based on direct local effort, 
how can you teach directly the opposite? or if you ad- 
vocate the opposite, what right have you to call it the 
“Old Italian School”? 

Evidently there is something wrong somewhere. 

Yours truly, 
Apo_F DAHM-PETERSEN. 


Maude E. Richards. 
The Buffalo Times in its review of the recent Sanger- 


bund concert, says: 

Miss Maude E. Richards, of Rochester, was the soloist, 
and her beautiful contralto voice was heard to advantage 
in three numbers. She made a very favorable impression, 
and was recalled after each number. 


A New Iastrument. 
The San Francisco Chronicle says: 


There has been discovered among the Ute Indians of 
Colorado a sort of clarinet which has a sweeter and more 
plaintive tone than any of our orchestral instruments. 
The effect of its sound, wafted up the mountains from the 
Indian villages, is described as being magical. 


New York College of Music. 


The students’ concert, which was given on Wednesday 
evening, April 20 at the New York College of Music 
(Alex. Lambert director), was a very successful affair, 
and most creditable to all concerned. Exceptionally good 
work was done by Master Harry Graboff, pupil of Alex- 
ander Lambert; Mr. Segal, pupil of Henry Lambert; Miss 
Hush and Miss Johanna Bacharach, pupils of Miss Caro- 
line Montefiore. 

Those taking part were Miss Emily Gehlert, Frederick 
W. Rothery, Richard Cornell, Blanche Weill, Elaine 
Ingersoll, Sylvia Wollman, Walter Pollak, Mr. Segal, 
Julie Young, Sara Rothschild, Florence Beall Hush, Jo- 
hanna Bacharach, Leo Flatow and Master Harry Graboff. 


The Eppinger Conservatory of Music. 


Samuel Eppinger desires to inform the readers of THE 
MusicaL Courier that another pupils’ musical will be 
given at the Conservatory about the middle of May, at 
which a number of novelties, both vocal and instrumental, 
will be performed. 

Mr. Eppinger also informs us that the Conservatory will 
be open all summer, when a course will be given in all the 
departments of music. This course comprises vocal in- 
struction in all its branches. Piano (Leschetizky and 
Virgil methods), violin, ’cello, and all other string instru- 
ments, all reed and brass instruments will be taught. 

Teachers and students from out of town who desire to 
perfect themselves in the playing of chamber music, or 
ensemble playing of any kind, will have an excellent op- 
portunity of so doing at this Conservatory, where a staff 
of eighteen competent teachers can be selected from. 








MAUD <2 VIOLINIST. 


POWELL. 


Solo or String Quartet. —_1*t senor oie eopean Tour. 
40 West 20th St., New York City. 


Stella Radden-Alexander, 


Lakeside (Lake Erie), Ohio, July 14th-August 19h. The Henry 
Wolfsohn Musical Bureau, 131 East 17th Street, New York. 
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Voices developed from 
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cal special. courses (with 
diploma) ror teachers and 
professionals. 

Grand ta in German, 
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WILLIAM EDWARD _ “eeitals, Organ Openings, Musicales. 


MULLIGAN, 


Sole Organist and Pianist. 
5 WEST 18TH STREET, NEW YORK CITY. 


ELLISON VAN HOOSE, 


PRIMO-TENORE 
Damrosch & Ellis Grand Opera Company. 
For Concerts and Festivals address 
L. M. RUBEN, 489 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK. 











LEOPOLD GODOWSKY, 


THE GREAT 
RUSSIAN PIANIST, 
Address for engagements 


CHICAGO CONSERVATORY 
Auditorium Building, Chicago. 











CORINNE 
MOORE-LAWSON, 
- SOPRANO. 





Address: The La Rochelle, 57 W. 75th St., New York City. 
Westera ’ F 
Mrs. Geo, Benedict Carpenter, Stciaway Hall, Chicago. 


CLARENCE EDDY. 


ORGAN CONCERTS. 


BERNHARD ULRICH, Manager, CHICAGO, ILL. 
240 ROSCOE STREET. 














SAN FRANCISCO, Cal., April 18, 1898. 


ESIDES a goodly amount of excitement upon the 

“subject of the late earthquake, San Francisco and 
vicinity is considerably shaken up over the appearance oi 
the “wunderkind,” which have broken out in 
several places, and from present appearances bids fair to 
become an epidemic. 

This very naturally gives rise to the question: What 
may be expected of a child of ten with simply ordinary 
talent, who is placed with the very best of teachers from 
the time that it is five years old? Now will come the 
question: li a child of ordinary talent can accomplish a 
great deal, in fact enough to astonish its hearers under 
these circumstances, who and what is the ‘“wonderchild’’? 
Unless it is a Josei Hoimann, a Gérardy, or a Mozart, it 
is destined to become nothing more than an example pure 
and simple of what may be accomplished by hard work 
under the best of instruction. 

The advent this so-called wonder is to one who 
thinks more deeply than the usual run of people signifi- 
cant of a development of music and musical conditions 
rather than of individuals or of freaks; -it is significant, 
first, of heredity of music, not alone of a musical sense, 
but of music which has passed from the primitive state 
into a degree of more or less development. 
explicit, the parents will have been educated and 
telleetual musically, instead of simply fond of hearing 
music for its sensuousness. Above all, it is an example of 


seems to 


of 


in- 


what may be accomplished by intrusting a beginner to | 


the very best teachers from the earliest study, instead of 
permitting it to study with the idea that “anybody is good 
enough for a beginner.” That this sentiment is grow- 
ing less popular with the present generation proves that 
music is coming into her own, and when this becomes 


be changed, and America may rightly rear its head and 
stand on the same artistic basis that Europe does. Then 
there will only be room for the good teachers; then the 
educational, the intellectual, will supersede that which is 
merely the love for the tune and rhythm in music. 


*> * * 


To realize the importance of the musical work of San 
Francisco one must come just as I have come, directly 
from the most important centres of the East, to know as 
I know just what work goes on among the most earnest 
and successful teachers. How strange it must be to those 
who do not know what to expect to find this large field 
so full of great men and women working earnestly, sin- 
cerely and intelligently. It has long been well known 
throughout the country that San Francisco offers the 
most severely critical audiences, and it is true, for even 
in personal discussion the conversation and criticisms re- 





TOR VAN PYK, 


e—___—_—_—__ TENOR.———_-ee 
Concert, Oratorio and Opera. 
For Terms, Dates, &c., address 
132 WEST 85th STREET, NEW YORK. 


veal high ideals, and these high ideals are born of study 
and thought. 

Is San Francisco to be congratulated or to be pitied 
that its situation removes it from the close contact of a 
foreign or even Eastern atmosphere? Perhaps a little of 
both is due, with hearty congratulations that being, as it of 
necessity must be, dependent upon itself for its own musi 
cal atmosphere and influence upon the whole of this Coast, 
as far east, indeed, as Chicago, as far north as the pole, 
and as far south as the colonies, it must contain musi- 
cians of the most pronounced merit and workers of the 
most earnest type. The representative musicians and 
patrons of music in San Francisco are of the most dig- 
nified that any city of the East or Europe may boast, and 
it will be my keenest pleasure to record the doings and 
the workings of the local teachers and artists. 

Is it not significant of a high standard of appreciation 
when it is a fact that the Symphony Orchestra, under the 





masterful direction of Fritz Scheel, draws immense 
audiences without soloists? In fact, I am told that it is 
even more successful without a soloist than with one 


| Surely this denotes the love or interest in the music per se 


To be more | 


and not in the personality of a soloist. However, the line 
should not be drawn too closely, and it should be remem- 
bered by the program-makers that a piano or a violin con 
certo is a valuable piece of literature upon the program, 
leaving aside all soloists’ personalities. When one thinks 
of the beauties of the Tschaikowsky, the Schumann, the 
Saint-Saéns (exclusive of the eternal G minor) piano con- 


certi, and one regards the Symphony as an educational | 


body, one feels the concerto, even if not the soloist, to be 
a necessary adjunct. In adition to the rare value of Fritz 
Scheel the Symphony has a very valuable member in its 


| concertmaster, Giulio Minetti, who is a much respected 
general instead of occasional the whole atmosphere will | 


violinist in difficile San Francisco. By the time this letter 
reaches New York the concert of April 14 will have oc- 
curred, and the appended admirable program will have 
been presented to a house which at the present time is 
practically sold out. Much credit is due the indefatigable 
Wm. Greenebaum for the invaluable assistance which has 
been his pleasure to give to this work and with which 
work he is as closely identified as the director himself 
Here is the program: 


I as ol Sind on 020 heabebwes< Schumann 
ee EEE 
Symphonic Poem— 

The Ratcatcher of Hammelin..................Urban 
Venusburg Music Bachannale.................+-- Wagner 


(Paris version.) 

May 15 there will be a complimentary concert to Scheel, 
when the Beethoven Ninth Symphony will be given. One 
hundred and fifty voices will be heard in the choral work, 
which will be under the training of H. B. Pasmore. Be- 
ginning on Monday, May 9, the orchestra will be heard in 


FEILDING ROSELLE 


DRAMATIC CONTRALTO. 
Oratorio, Festivais, Concerts, Recitais. 
Address care Musical Courier, New York. 








BARONESS 
DE PACKH, 


cetved for VOICE COLT CRE 
RAMATIC TUITION, 


MAURICE 
GOULD, 


Formerty Assistant of 
ANTON SEIDL. . . 
Oratorta Wagner music a 
JOINT STUDIO: 


174 Bast 75th Street, 
NEW YORK. 








Kaltenborn - Be | er-Hané 


STRING QUARTET; also 
KALTENBORN SEXTET. 


Solo work by Messrs. KALTENBORN and BEYER-HANE. 
Masical Agents, or 148 West 91st Street, New York. 


LEWIS W. Oratorio, Concerts and Song Recitals. 


ARMSTRONG, 


Teacher of the Art of Singing. 
57 East 129th Stree , New York 








COURIER. 





15 


a two weeks’ engagement in support of the Pantomime 
| company, who will present Vance Thompson’s “In Old 
Japan,” with music by Aimé Lachaume, who will conduct 
The cast will Pilar Morin, 
Edmond Morin second week 


include 
The 


the performance. 
Mile. 
the “Dresden Shepherdess” will be given 


Severine and 


Durin@ this engagement the orchestra will present a 
suite of Peter C. Allen, who is connected with the faculty 
of the San José Musical Conservatory. Mr. Allen 
young Californian and a student of Leipsic. The suite is 
founded upon negro melodies, not developed as Dvorak 
| has done, but in the original form. Much is expected from 


is a 


| this suite. 

On April § the Pianists’ Club, under the direction of 
Robert Tolmie, whose name is well known in New York 
and Vienna, gave an interesting soirée to a large audience 
All of the numbers were given with understanding, some 
of them being highly enjoyable. Special mention must 
be made of the charming and intelligent way in which 
Miss Cora Mott played Brahms. Miss Mott is a pupil of 
Mr. Tolmie, and reflects the highest her 
teacher. Miss Davenport, also a pupil of Tolmie’s, earned 
much applause in her solo. Miss Schorcht violinist 


credit upon 


is a 


of some virtuosity and delicacy. This program was given: 


Rakoczy March oa Ue wee 
Mrs. A. L. Lengfeld, Mrs. A. S. Lavenson, Miss Alice 
M. Brooks, Miss Edith Manning 
Les Eolides, The Winds. eben . César Franck 
Mrs. F. G. Beatty, Miss Nellie Davenport 


ee eer Chopin 
Miss Nellie Davenport 
Piano and violin sonata, F major, op. 8....... .. Grieg 
Miss Edith Manning, Miss Valesca Schorcht 
RE SEP ELM sAbeeee sews Reinecke 
Mrs. A. S. Lavenson, Miss Nellie Barrett 
Invitation to the Dance..... Weber 


Miss Edith Manning, Mrs. F.G Beatty, Miss Nellie 


3arrett, Miss Marjorie R. Johnson 
Rhapsodie, op. 79, No. 1 “a Brahms 
Miss Cora Mott 
Wotan’s Farewell and Magic Fire . Wagner 


Miss Nellie Davenport, Mrs. F G. Beatty, Miss Mar 


jorie R. Johnson, Mrs. A. L. Lengfeld 
On Saturday afternoon Anton Schott, the Wagnerian 
tenor, gave a recital at Sherman-Clay’s Hall. He was 
assisted by Miss Gordon, soprano, Arthur Fickenscher, 


Critical mention is impossit 


pianist. yle, as I did not know 
of it in time to attend, but as another will be given April 
15 I shall give a full report 

Those the Scar 
nine, is holding an audience entranced by her capital per 
She 


assisting on program were Florence 


formance is thoroughly musical to begin with, and 


has what no teacher could have given her in addition to 





given her. She has 
been a pupil for some years of Phila Becker, formerly of 
f 
The child has a deep poetic imagination, as is 


everything that a fine teacher has 


Leipsic, now of Los Angeles, which is the home of this 
little one 
evident from her compositions, which reveal the talent 


Of 
if she did not have it she would 


of the little girl even more than her playing does 


course she has technic; 





concert, as would also be the case if she 


not appear in 
had no interpretation; but what she does most beautifully 
is the pedaling. If I were to predict a brilliant future for 


this child, it would be on the ground that she has pro- 


nounced talent, a magnificent groundwork, and her 
pedaling is intelligent Paloma Schramm, aged nine, 
justifies me absolutely in the stand which I take con- 


cerning the “wonderchild.” It is the magnificent applica- 
tion which she has made of her instruction which places 
her away above the usual in my opinion; it is the intelli- 
gent unfolding of the natural gift which enables me.to 
say with justice to the child and to music that she is an 
enjoyable, gifted and beyond all unusually talented pi- 


anist. More of this child next time. 
Those assiting on the program were Florence Scar- 
borough, contralto, and Arthur Fickenscher. Mrs. Scar- 


borough has an extremely round, rich voice without its 


being aggressively heavy. Her intonation is pure and 
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Limited engagements in America until May, when 
return London dates will be filled. Address 


FRED PELHAM, Manager Central Lyceum Bureau. 
Inter-Ocean Building, CHICAGO. 








INEZ Concert, Oratorio and Song Recital. 


GRENELLI, 


SOPRANO. 


Por terms, dates, &c., address direct 


209 West 8Oth Street, New York. 


HOWARD FORRER PEIRCE, 


PIANIST. 
135 East 56th Street 














New York. 








is 





Fickenscher is an intelligent, sym- 
This program was given: 


her diction sai 
pathetic accompanist. 


Ranssdis. TF Gas iid veces Vcveceevstenveeseawes Mozart 
Le Coucod (written in 1623) oo2o cscs ccccsncsvaees Daquin 
MUONSUEE. OB. EBE 6605 s.0cocdeenseatensedseraer Rubinstein 
TRO 65.0 6.00 5 0dcencutesenebenecendaeevs teen ach 
My Heart at Thy Sweet Voice............... Saint-Saéns 


(From Samson and Delilah.) 
Mrs. corms 


OND ances carntiadaadapers . Schubert- Liszt 
Lee Se FOMIID . 56 ve0 0 0:60.60 eohesnnvekeen Leschetizky 
WE, GOD, BBS i vcdccdcckecscccccecdcn eae aloma 
DORON, GE SES iiee cole cacadeveteds eldest eamen Paloma 
Fantaisie, Op. 14......-+e-eecececee seer rec ececeee Paloma 
Te WR OR. TI cco ok cane hghccosnatdesscesene Paloma 
Ach Mein Sohn, from der Prophet............ Meyerbeer 
Mrs. Scarborough. 

Mociuieid; C0: TRO. Beis cs chee kkdes sc ccc ctve vad Chopin 
Gt Ms TIO: Bx Gino seenae cede es ege¥eewnsa Chopin 
ES ECD EE AOKI PEC RO SON Schumann 
IE, OM e's nw icaseeackcees? e908 Palama 
DONE, NS U8. oy fa a dega ees s dats cevetas corel Paloma 
ee | LER OUS TOPOS BE Tt err Leese To Per ~ Godard 

To-night, too late for critical mention, the Loring 


Club concert will occur, as also a testimonial concert to 
Pietro Marino, who will be assisted by well-known talent. 
Their respective programs follow: 


et SOE. <.  . cdnevnavewed eivossesudetgt shane Thayer 
Far Away .......-cssccesessesescsscoscscoscs Engelsberg 
Trio, piano, violin and violoncello, op. 99....... Schubert 
Night IN nisin od h-ca a5d pee oe Reese esigeed Kremser 
ee ee ey Rheinberger 
PEER CO dn His dtccigsesadedatvesceqcoddun ayer 
’Cello solo, Caprice Hongroise..................- Roérer 
Spring Magic ede Dia hdd brensicetgda oeceies oe Sturm 


Violin solos—— 


TEN fi. cld te abica ev ede d'e- 2 da pels Coy René bon eee Sauret 
ee rs ere ee Scharwenka 
pe ee Dee errr ee eran Mendelssohn 
Trio, piano, violoncello and violin.................- Lent 


Miss Ina D. Griffin, Ernest Lent and Pietro Marino. 
Contralto solo, Spring’s Awakening............... Buck 
Miss Xenia Roberts. 

Concerto for violin, No. 2, D minor.......... Wieniawski 
Pietro Marino. 

Violoncello soli— 


MIE a. os vecesdvbibenss ta trementesheeRod Chopin 
pS ARE eee Peres See SS Der mao im. Popper 
Ernest Lent. 
Contralto solo, Without Thee................. d’ Hardelot 
Miss Xenia Roberts. 
Adagio non troppe, OP. 34....---.+--eeeeeeees Franz Ries 
BONN, Ee MR cain ire Secs Fasc ascesdteers Wieniawski 


Pietro Marino. 

The Loring Club will be assisted by Mrs. Carmichael 
Carr, pianist; John Marquardt, violinist, and Arthur 
Weiss, ’cello. 

Wray Taylor, of Honolulu, is visiting San Francisco for 
the benefit of his health. Mr. Taylor is an ardent worker 
in musical matters in that section of the globe, where he 
is orgtnist of St. Andrew’s Cathedral. He is also inter- 
ested in the development of orchestral and choral music 
in Honolulu, and in conversation upon these matters Mr. 
Taylor is highly interesting. He will be recognized as 
having contributed news from time to time to THE Mu- 
sicAL Courter from Honolulu. Another visitor from 
Honolulu is Oscar Herold, whose home was originally San 
Francisco, but who for some years has been a resident 
musician of Honolulu. Mr. Heroto is a graduate of 
Stuttgart,, and in San Francisco enjoys the respect of his 
co-workers. Eileen O’Moore, a young Irish violinist 
from London, is visiting in San Francisco, en route be- 
tween Australia and Honolulu, where she has given two 
concerts. Miss O’Moore is said to be an artistic violinist, 
but it is doubtful that she will be heard in this country. 

Oscar Weil, who was formerly on the staff of the 
Argonaut and recently of New York, is expected back 
soon. There is a warm spot in the hearts of the Cali- 
fornians for him. The appearance of Mr. Young in San 
Francisco created no end of excitement, inasmuch as 
Mr. Young is en route to Australia to arrange for some 
concerts by Ysaye. There are secret plans to waylay 


Dien and hear him in San Francisco ‘ten because Ysaye 
here, as all over, is known as master of his art; in fact, 
Ysaye is so well known here that he could draw a house 
on one announcement that he was to appear. 

The Kneisel tour is, so to speak, an assured success, at 
least Albert Marks says that the booking is completed, 
and although the Kneisel Quartet has never been heard 
on this coast, the reputation established by these artists 
is enough to warrant me in expecting great things from 
the San Francisco audiences. 

An immense amount of matter is unavoidably left over, 
but everything will receive every attention in my power, 
and what does not appear this week will be discussed in 
my next budget. EMILIE FRANCES BAUER. 








Philadelphia Music Notes. 

PHILADELPHIA, April 17, 1898. 
ONCERTS! We are having them in abundance. 
Wednesday afternoon Josef Hofmann gave his last 
recital. The program, while not as attractive as the pre- 
vious one, was very interesting. The Chants-Polonaise 
were interpreted in a most delightful style, the second 
movement being repeated. His wonderful Kjaviermas- 
sigkeit was visible in all his work. Especially was this 
true of Rubinstein’s Contredanse, the remarkable per- 

formance of which astounded everyone. 

Friday, the 15th inst., Carl Gartner produced his mu- 
sical reminiscence descriptive of the life of Abraham Lin- 
coln, which was spoken of very favorably. 

Yesterday afternoon Wm. Wolseiffer and Dr. John 
M’E. Ward played at the one hundred and seventeenth 
recital of the American Organ Players’ Club. 

To-morrow evening occurs the third of a series of five 
organ recitals in the Holland Memorial Church; Russell 
King Miller, organist. 

S. Tudor Strang plays in Camden on Tuesday, assisted 
by Owen Fitzgerald, tenor. 

On the 23d inst. the Seidl orchestra, under the guidance 
of H. G. Thurber, gives two concerts, at which time they 
will play the “Egmont” overture, Chopins and the Sieg- 
fried funeral marches. Mrs. King, who is to be the 
soloist, wil play the D minor Concerto of Rubinstein 
and a Saint-Saéns’ Concerto. 

The Mendelssohn Club give their concert in Musical 
Fund Hall on the 28th. 

The date of the Choral Society concert is the 29th. 
It was to have been on the 28th, but that date conflicting 
with the Mendelssohn, it was postponed. Verdi's ‘“‘Man- 
zoni Requiem” will be performed, with Mrs. Zimmer- 
man, Gertrude M. Stein, John F. Braun and James Fitch 
Thompson as soloists. 

The work of the chorus has been progressing very rap- 
idly, and we look forward to a very satisfactory perform- 
ance. I trust we will have a permanent organization in 
the Choral Society. 

On May 2 the Bagetto Grand Italian opera company 
begin an engagement at the Broad Street Theatre. They 
will produce several old operas and Puccini’s “La Bo- 
héme,” which I am very anxious to hear. 

S. C. Muscuamp, Jr. 


Lortzing. 


The son of Albert Lortzing has written the following 
letter: 

“The International Opera Theatre of Paris, projected 
by Emile Diirer, intends, at the suggestion of the cele- 
brated baritone, Jean Lassalle, will be opened with Lortz- 
ing’s comic opera ‘Zar und Zimmermann.’ This work 
has never yet been performed in Paris. The undersigned 
has, for this object, prepared a French version of the 
libretto, which will make the French public acquainted 
with one of the most popular German operas. 

“Hans Lortzine.” 


THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


The Huss Recital. 


PIANO and song recital was given by Henry Holden 
Huss last Friday afternoon at the Waldorf-Astoria. 
David Bispham assisted. The ballroom was crowded by 
a musical and fashionable audience. The program was 


this: 

Prelude and Fugue, C minor (Book I)............. Bach 
Sonata, op. 57, Appassionata.............-++++: Beethoven 
Henry Holden Huss. 

INIED 5.225 Suds Koka tdcet yee sccces eer Beethoven 


(Arranged from the fragmentary MS. sketches by 
Henry Holden Huss. 
All the World's a Stage, As You Like It (first time). Huss 
David Bispham. 


Etude Mélodique 
a aac wees bibes he ¥ese¥s es Huss 


Two Etudes: A flat greet, C sharp minor, op. 25. .Chopin 
Vales, © Sime (OG POG) «oc oc ts cctecnesevessese hopin 
Mr. Huss. 

Drink to Me Only With Thine eee Old English 


he eee a ee Liza Lehmann 
(From the Song Cycle, In a Persian Garden). 
Danny Deever W. Damrosch 


Mr. Bispham. 


First movement of piano concerto in B major...... Huss 
(By request). 
Mr. Huss. 
Second piano (orchestral accompaniment), Mr. Him- 
melrich. 


Five years ago we singled out Mr. Huss as a man to be 
counted on in the field of American composers, one who 
would by native giits and the proper energy forge to the 
front. Our favorable opinion has more than been realized. 
Mr. Huss has worked and Mr. Huss has conquered, and 
to-day he stands with the chosen four or five—or is it six? 
—that make American music respected at home and 
abroad. The concert on Friday afternoon was unselfishly 
arranged, as there was too much Bispham, while Dam- 
rosch and Liza Lehmann would not have been missed. 
Mr. Huss could easily have given over his program to 
himseli, and played, for instance, his concerto in its en- 
tirety. The novelty by Beethoven was of value, and while 
in naivete it will never rival Schubert's setting, it is full of 
youthiul tenderness and is very melodious. 

As a pianist Mr. Huss commands respect. He has 
hitherto lacked on the side of breadth, of muscular power, 
but there is now a vast gain in this chord playing, in 
weight and above all in climax building. The fugue was 
clearly articulated, and the sonata was given a musicianly 
rather than a virtuoso reading. Exception might be taken 
to the extreme rapidity of the last movement, for before 
the end came the pianist reached his topmost speed, and 
the coda suffered. The slow movement was exceedingly 
well played, poetically played. The Cnopin numbers, 
especially the studies, were delightiul and of the con- 
certo we have written. We wish to hear it with orchestra. 
The composer has played it with the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra, but since then has made important and happy 
alterations. The first movement has gained in clearness, 
yet has lost none of its rhapsodic power and passion. 

The setting of the Shakespeare scene is daring, but 
fairly well carried out. Its episodical character renders it 
difficult to make of it musically an organic whole. Mr. 
Huss has succeeded best with the lover and the soldier, 
and there is a painful touch of realism in the falsetto of 
the period of old age. A characteristic composition on 
the whole. 

Mr. Bispham has evidently let art take care of itself this 
season, for he is singing about eight times a week, and 
even such an artist cannot stand such a strain. Certainly 
our representative male singer, it seems a pity if he allows 
money-getting to crowd out his sense of artistic propor- 
tion. At the present rate he may not only wear out his 
welcome, but also his voice, which was decidedly reedy 
on this occasion. Mr. Huss may be congratulated on 
having given a very interesting, a very artistic and cer- 
tainly a successful concert. 
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BROOKLYN, April 23, 1898. 


A political symposium musicale 
Woman’s Republican Union 


LACE aux dames! 
given by the 
League at the Pouch Gallery, 345 Clinton street, on April 


was 


20. Prominent speakers and artists took part. Reception 
at 10 o'clock; dancing, refreshments. It was a gala sym- 
posium. 

The Arion Society, Arthur Claassen conductor, gave a 
German comic opera at the Academy on Tuesday evening 
The opera, “The Poacher,” by A. Lortzing, had never 
been heard in Brooklyn before. The cast included the 
following well-known singers: Dr. W. John Schildge, 
Fri. Annie Winkopp, E. C. M. v. Cronau, Frl. Mignon 
Frl. Marie Maurer, John Bierschenk, Frau Kurth-Sieber, 
Ducos and Richard Beck. The chorus was drawn from 
the men’s, women’s and children’s branches of the Arion, 
and the result was as pretty as the operettas the same club 
has given in its own house on Wall street. 

The second concert of the Clinton Vocal Club took 
place at Memorial Hall on Thursday evening. Frederic 
Reddall is conductor. The club was assisted in the pro- 
gram by Mrs. Georgia Rogers Irving, contralto, and 
Louis Mollenhauer, violinist. The club numbers sixty 
voices. 

Mrs. Cornelius Zabriskie issued invitations for a musi- 
cal given by the circle of the Students’ Guild to meet the 
members of the board of directors of the Packer Asso- 
ciate Alumnz on Wednesday afternoon 

The tenth anniversary of the reorganization of the 
Brooklyn Institute was celebrated by a dinner for gentle- 
men given in the Assembly Rooms of the Academy of 
Music Tuesday, April 19. A reception took place at 6:30, 
followed by the dinner at 7. 

Wednesday evening Scandinavian folk songs and bal- 
lads were sung by the Brooklyn Swedish Glee Club, 
Arvid Akerlind conductor. Agnes Staberg Hall, soprano; 
Henry Schradieck, violin, and Ernst Bystrom, pianist, 
took part. 

The next Vesper services takes place May 4 at the Bap- 
tist Temple, E. M. Bowman, organist, assisted by Mrs. A 
D. Brownley, soprano. 

On Friday night Misses Grace Estelle Hodgson, pianist, 
and Mattie E. Croscup, reader, gave a recital at Memorial 
Hall, with the assistance of Salvator Ferrer, tenor, and 
John Brady, accompanist. 

The Brooklyn Quartet Club have issued a souvenir pro 
gram for their concert on Sunday evening, April 24, when 
the first performance of Carl Fiqué’s comic opera “Papa 
Friesewitz” will take place 

The soloists will be Mrs. Katherine Noack-Fiqué, Miss 
Anna Eleonora Jung, William Bartels and Herman Koeln 
There wil! be a mixed and male chorus, and the orches- 
tra will be composed of members of the Seid] Orchestra. 

The first part of the program is made up of miscel- 
laneous music, including “Malbrouk,” done into German, 
while the opera occupies all of Part Two. Both words 
and music are by Mr. Fiqué. 


The first of the Vesper series of organ concerts took 
place on the evening of April 20, at the New York 


Avenue M. E. Church. Harry Rowe Shelley, the well- 
known organist and composer, was assisted by Miss 


Marion Walker. 

Alexander Rihm, piano; Maurice Kaufmann, violin; 
Leo Taussig, ‘cello, assisted by Mrs. Alex. Rihm, so- 
prano; Miss Dorothy Moller, contralto, and Miss Carrie 
Quade, pianist, will give a concert at Historical Hall. 
Pierrepont and Clinton streets, on Friday evening, April 
29, when a fine program will be given. 


New Songs. 


The attention of our readers is again called to two new 
and beautiful songs by Samuel Eppinger, director of the 
Eppinger Conservatory of Music. These songs—‘“Slum- 
ber Song” and “My Thoughts”—are melodious and not at 
all difficult. They are dedicated to the celebrated con- 
tralto, Josephine S. Jacoby, who will sing them frequently 
in the near future. 

The songs are published by Luckhardt & Belder, 10 
East Seventeenth street. 


Oscar Franklin Comstock. 


Oscar Franklin Comstock has had an exceedingly busy 


season in Meadville, Pa. Besides being active at the Con 


servatory of Music, where, in addition to other work, 
he has delivered a fine course of lectures on “Music 
Forms,” he has directed the Glee Club connected with 


Allegheny College, which has won him much praise. Mr 
Comstock has had much experience with chorus training 
and his work with the Glee Club has been highly appre- 
ciated 

Mr. Comstock recently opened a fine new organ in Erie 
with great success, his organ playing being most satisfying 
Upon this occasion Mr. Comstock had 
Juvia O 


and truly artistic 


the assistance of Mrs Hull, a singer of wide 


reputation and well known in New York Mr. Com 
stock’s other engagements have taken him to Conneaut- 
ville, Cambridge Springs, Pittsburg and other places 


His work in Meadville has been recognized, and has met 
with the success.which work of the highest class always 
deserves 


Church Music in Detroit. 


The Detroit churches have given much good music this 
Easter, but none have surpassed the Episcopal choir of 
the matter of elaboration or excel- 
lency of execution. Frank 
choirmaster and one of the “old boys” of Trinity Church, 
New York 


his methods, traditional experience, united with unstinted 


St. John’s, either in 
Fruttchey, the organist and 


has a vested choir of forty picked voices, and 


hard work, has resulted in the creation of one of the best 
balanced and efficient choirs to be found anywhere in the 
country. At the principal service at St. John’s Church on 
Easter Sunday the music given was of the very highest 
character, Dudley Buck, Shelley, Von Weber, Gounod, 
Schubert and Messiter being represented among other 
well-known church writers. At the High Celebration the 
“Benedictus,” “Agnus Dei” and “Gloria” were particularly 
well given, as well as, during the offertory, “The Trumpet 
Shall Sound,” admirably sung by J. N. Krolik, and fol 
lowed by the “Hallelujah Chorus.” St. John’s has a par- 
ticularly fine soprano in the person of Master B. Wright, 
and Mr. Joy, the leading tenor soloist, always sings with a 
fine quality of tone and a due appreciation of the theme 
interpreted. Mr. Fruttchey has abundant reason to be 





proud of his choir and St. John’s Church of Mr. Fruttchey. 
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The Fifth Hofmann Recital. 
, ope fifth and last Hofmann piano recital was given in 
Cc 


' arnegie Hall, and this excellent program was 
offered: 
Thirty-two Variations . Beethoven 
EE Ee Ree Ris Ey ee we Pa Grieg 
Nocturne .Chopin 
Preludes . Chopin 
Polonaise .Chopin 
| Funerailles Liszt 

| Impromptu ...+...Chopin 
Guitarre .. Moszkowski 








Tannhauser Overture Wagner- Liszt 

The juxtaposition of the two sets of variations—for the 
Grieg G minor Ballade is a romantic version of the old 
passacaglia form—gave one an adequate idea of the classi- 
Not that the 


personal equation is in Beethoven’s case eliminated, for 


cal and modern manner of varying a theme 


his reticence and objectivity is as truly a native quality as 
a product of his time. In Grieg’s case the point of view 
is wholly personal, ultra~-emotional, and the music is suf- 
fused in a tender, almost feminine and sometimes mystic 
atmosphere—an atmosphere telling us of the north and its 
long, sunlit nights The C minor variations, on the con- 
trary, are bigger, broader, more restrained in feeling, al 
though the composer moves as freely in the bold, semi- 
improvised sketches as Grieg in his restless, wandering 
mood The 
nical problems than Beethoven, whose forms are simple, 
Hofmann played both sets with a fine dis 


emotional 


pictures latter composer cracks more tech- 


even chaste 


crimination of their intellectual and 


content. His 
Grieg Ballade was made very 


varying 
faultless. The climax of the 
effective In 


frantic encores the your’g man responded with a faultless 


memory 1s 


response to 


performance of Mendelssohn's “Spinning Song.” 
The program gave keys to the 
group or else Master Hofmann changed his mind 


Chopin 
The 


Nocturne was the wonderfully conceived one in C sharp 


misleading 


minor, Chopin’s most gloomy, morbid and mysterious 
The preludes were in the respective keys of B flat, E flat 
and G. The Polonaise 
sharp minor, the most dramatic and thrilling creation of 


as correctly stated, was in F 


the Polish tone poet. Its power is often pathologic, and 
unendurable if it were 
that 


ts emotional turbulence would be 


flower-like mazourka appears en- 
The 
young pianist could not grasp, of course, at his years the 
desperate content of the work, but he played it with power, 
if not The preceded by a 
climax of startling dimensions, was given with a richness 
His touch was velvety, 


not for the sweet 
closed within the formidable walls of the polonaise 


pathos mazourka section 


of tone-color new in Hofmann 
ind even the most captious Chopinist could find no fault 
Of the preludes the one in G was the most satisfactory, 
a close second for grace and 


though that in E flat was 


‘harm. He then gave as an extra number, and played 
with great tonal variety, Brassin’s arrangement of the 
“Love Song,“ from “Die Walkiire.” 


“Marche Militaire” and 


were sensationally delivered, 


Later the Schubert-Tausig 
Moszkowski’s 
und one of the largest audiences that has thronged Car 
Hall contented frame 


of mind 


“Etincelles” 


negie this season went away ina 


Omaha Exposition—June 1 to November I, 1898. 


Miss Julia that she is sole 
manager of artists for the Trans-Mississippi and Interna 
tional Exposition to be held at Omaha from June 1 to 
November 1, that all 


dressed to her personally, 


Officer begs to announce 


and communications must be ad 
as she has no agents 
225 Dearborn avenue, 


Chicago, Ill 
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A PATRIOTIC EDITION. 
ITHIN a few months, at the proper time and 
under the proper conditions, THE MusicaL 
CouRIER proposes to issue a great Patriotic Ept- 





TION, which will give an exhaustive history of the 
past and present condition of the AMERICAN Mvu- 
SICIAN, composer, player, singer and conductor and 








teacher, and the prospects for the future of this 
large and influential class of our citizens. The con- 
ditions are such that it has become necessary to in- 
form the world of the extent of our National musi- 
cal life, of the character of our professional musi- 
cians, of the work they are doing, of the difficulties 
they are laboring under, of thé nature of their 
struggle and of the impediments in the path of 
their success. 

These impediments can be and will be removed, 
but it requires a combined impulse with an enthu- 
siastic motive such as the cause itself propagates to 
bring about the great reform that will result in the 
NATIONALIZATION OF AMERICAN Music AND Mv- 
SICIANS. 

The Patriotic Eprtion will illustrate what the 
present condition is and it will cover the whole 
American field from the State of Maine to the 
Pacific Coast. 

The Eastern section will be handled throughout 
the New England States by our Boston represent- 
ative, Mrs. Sophia Markee. The Central West 
will be in the hands of our well-known represent- 
ative, Mrs. Florence French, whose identification 
with this paper in Chicago is known throughout 
the country. Mr. John E. Hall, who for the past 
twelve years has had charge of our Chicago office, 
will co-operate in various directions throughout the 
West in the work to be done for the edition. 

For the Pacific Coast work we have selected our 
Brooklyn representative, Miss Emilie Frances 
Bauer, who is now in San Francisco for the pur- 
pose of expediting the work on the coast and as 
far East as Denver. 

The Northwest will be in charge of our es- 
teemed correspondent, “Acton Horton,” at Minne- 
apolis, and Mrs. J. H. Harris, of Kansas City, who 
for years past has done faithful work for this paper, 
will survey the field in her section. Mr. Homan, 
of Cincinnati, will have charge of Ohio and the 
section impinging upon his city. 

This part of the Union as far south as the Po- 
tomac will be handled from the home office. 

We propose to make the Patriotic Epition the 
most comprehensive compendium of the status of 
one class of artists and professional people that has 
ever been published, and its appearance and distri- 
bution will constitute a perfect epitome of the pres- 
ent condition of music and musicians of America. 

The main features of the work are ready for in- 
spection and can be studied at this office or the va- 
rious branch offices of the paper on and after 


April 13. 





WARNING. 


N° one is authorized to make any contracts or 

arrangements of any kind relating to the Pa- 
TRIOTIC EpitTion of THE COURIER except agents 
of this paper, carrying their proper credentials 
signed by the secretary of the Musical Courier 
Company. The credentials consist of an American 


flag with the signature of S. T. Driggs, secretary, 
and the name of the agent inserted. 

Any other kind of representation will not be rec- 
ognized, and money paid to such solicitors must be 
considered as lost, for its collection does not em- 
anate from the Musical Courier Company, and will 


not, of course, be recognized. 





E do not know if Ethelbert Nevin’s suite, 

“Maggio in Toscano,” is yet published. 
Vance Thompson made a little prose-poem to ac- 
company the suite, although not by any means in- 


tended as an elucidation of its musical contents. 





M ELBA is singing the “Star Spangled Banner” 

in San Francisco. War makes curious bed- 
fellows. Melba is an Australian of Scotch ancestry, 
married to an Englishman, and is managed by a 
Yankee. The latter fact is perhaps the explanation 
of the exotic patriotism. 





GREAT national struggle should surely pro- 

duce a great native composer. Yet the throes 
of the late civil war never evolved even one good 
tune, for “Yankee Doodle” and “Dixie” were old 
before the Northern and Southern troops went to 
the field. Perhaps the Hispano-American war may 
develop a musical genius. The war cry has, how- 
ever, begun, and all the variety halls are giving vent 
to patriotism in the shape of songs relating the 
“Maine” disaster. The good old tunes are so far 
the best, and the “Star Spangled Banner” leads even 
the national hymn in favor. Now or never is De 
Koven’s chance. 


§ tees death of the oldest chef of the opera claque 
in Vienna the other day recalls to us an in- 
stitution the existence of which is hardly known in 
this country. Herr Schéntag was for forty years 
the leading spirit at the Vienna Opera House, and 
had an enormous repertory literally at his finger 
tips. He held rehearsals for his subordinates, and it 
is rumored that Wagner’s music sapped his con- 
stitution, as there are few places where applause 
may be interjected without interrupting the nar- 
rative. 
He was, on the other hand, a devoted admirer of 
Meyerbeer, and regretted bitterly the decadence of 
the Verdi of “Falstaff”! 


HE Metropolitan Opera House, in the absence 
of Mr. Grau and under the high-toned direction 
of Frank Sanger, seems to be rapidly rivaling all 
the sensational elements of a variety theatre. For 
blocks may the Opera House may be recognized by 
its startling array of green, blue, red and yellow 
lights. Its front at night is a cross between a big 
drug store and a Coney Island steamboat. Of 
course Mr. Sanger’s artistic taste is well known, but 
even Mr. Grau must shudder to learn that the stage 
which held the de Részkes and Melba is to bear the 
portly form of Yousouf, the Turkish wrestler; that 
the stage which was. devoted to the Wagner music 
drama is now given over to the exercises of General 
Booth and his brave Salvation Army! How are 
the mighty fallen; but then what does Mr. Grau 
care? If he had his way the beautiful Metropolitan 
Opera House would be turned into an establish- 
ment for opera bouffe, so if he doesn’t mind it why 
should the public? 


EVERAL weeks ago the Saturday Review 
printed a protest from Wiliam Boosey quite as 
caustic as any of its famous editorials. Mr. Boosey, 
who is presumably the publisher of that name, girds 
at the local music critics who “slated” Signor 





Franco Leoni’s dramatic cantata, “The Gate of 
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Life.” Wagner, and only Wagner, according to the | Mr. Ysaye must have substantial guarantees, too), 


He | and we will therefore drift toward Damrosch, and 


irate correspondent, is recognized in London. 
that is in conformity with the law of nature. We 


sums up the critical situation as follows: 


The truth is that these critics, these terrible, terrible need Damrosch; why not Damrosch? The great 


people, with the dust of centuries in their eyes and hearts, 
who have been trying to persuade the public for ages past 
that music is a science and not an art, have a positive 
hatred of any composers who are not dull and labored, | secure them ahead of us 
who do not float to notoriety on their own puffs and coe ‘ 

graphs, unless they be composers who arrive here with not We Damrosch and—we 
big Continental reputation, and whose opinion they fess 
not assail; and it is a hatred born partly of ignorance and 
partly of sympathy with the dust and midnight oil that 
are the very essence of the schoolroom. The atmosphere 


of the schoolroom is the only atmosphere they can appre- THE AMERICAN COMPOSER. 


ciate or understand. It is typical of themselves They | [ N certain quarters there seems to be an impres- 


men cannot come here because communities of 


greater musical power and force and intelligence 


They need them; we do 





need believe—he 


us and Philadelphia. 


| needs us 


hate freshness, spontaneity and the courage that prompts 
a composer to write as he feels rather than as they would 
dictate. All these qualities are to them “monuments of 
conventionality,” and it is small wonder, therefore, that 
their criticisms are frequently monuments of stupidity 
Daylight is as foreign to them as it is to the unsophis- | 
ticated bat. They can only find their way about in the | 
night under cover of the darkness. | 


sion that the American composer has been too 
much coddled, 
that the best thing to develop his latent genius is to 
and by constant attrition with Con 
Now 


we contend that this is obviously unfair. One can- 


has been overpraised in fact, and 


let him drift, 
tinental composers he will eventually sprout. 
- 
Continental composer is 
carefully handled by 
and public, whereas his American brother is flouted 


. : a ; not fail to notice that the 
HE Philharmonic Society on Wednesday had 


the amount for each member 
There 


ae reared and carefully press 
dividend day, 
$38 »—for the 


were sixteen performances, or an average of $23.75 


season being apportioned. ; . , 
8 apt in Europe and neglected by his own countrymen 


The crusade of Tue Musicar Courter is viewed 


for each performance for each member. The mem ree ‘ “GF s . ; é 
by foreigners with suspicion, for native talent 1s 
bers of the 


concerts always charge for the 


Philharmonic Orchestra when playing at| ,:,, _, . . . 
. bitterly opposed in France, Germany and Austria 


| And the worst of it is that here in New 
is almost no encouragement given to the efforts of 


yrivate rehearsal . 
I : York there 


and if the same relative charges were made there 


would be a considerable reduction, making the net 


struggling talent. The M. T. N. A. brought out 


income per concert less than $20, and yet that is . ; 4 
: tinder peculiarly adverse circumstances the EF flat 


— Symphony of Harry Rowe Shelley, and yet when 
Mr. Seidl attempted to rehearse the composer’s 
effort he 
mountable opposition. 

What has the Philharmonic Society done for the 
\merican composer the past season? FE. A. Mac 
s Indian Suite was first brought out by the 


Boston Symphony Orchestra, and as it pl ased the 


The attractions were chiefly the late conductor, 
and then the soloists. The could 


secure no subscriptions on the basis of pure sym- 


Philharmonic ; : 
second symphonic was met with insur- 


phony concerts. The subscriptions are—nine-tenths 


due to the fascinating solo features, which are al 


ways the main points observed in the prospectus 


D lowell 


\ny speculator in musical performances who has the 


courage of an Abbey, and who will organize a series 


; ; ; neticulous and ignorant program committee of th« 
of orchestral concerts here next season and secure Philharmonic Society gave it another hearing, being 


l Holden 


well assured of its worth 
scene was therefore the only novelty 


the first options on great foreign soloists (for the Henry Huss’ 
: c : ’ : : Cll i S55 
Philharmonic foreign to its very core in all its | leopatra” 
‘ ‘ ieopatra 
tendencies), and prevent their appearance at the . ’ = 
I appr e at by an American he Oratorio Society gave us 


Mr. Parker’s “St. ¢ 


Philharmonic, will close up the Philharmonic, for it 


; bl . ; ‘hristopher,” and the Boston 
is unable to guarantee any performances to a soloist . 
- F ye ; v1 1] eos — Symphony Orchestra a symphony by Mrs. Beach, 
outside ot his or her own, and hence, not being able : . . f ag 

ag “| and a Divertimento by Mr. Loeffler, who may be 


bring any from wt thas the society could not 


fairly called an American. 
cope with that speculator 


tra the Philharm: 


As a symphony orches- : ee 

a I Here is a pretty list for a long and busy season 
nic has no clientel« ; “> ca ; 

Four compositions—one a repetition and one by a 

was not 


| foreign born musician. Mr. Shelley’s worl 


HE COURIER has not paid much attention to | produced by a 
| i 
tions in a season! 


local organization. Four composi 
And yet the Ameri 
can composer is said to be coddled. No wonder the 


the many cablegrams regarding the Seidl suc- For shame! 


cession, for most of them were purely speculative | 
and printed apparently to be repudiated, as the fol- | Manuscript Society has to give concerts at its own 


concerts that seldom if ever receive crit 
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cities of Europe and America, seems never to occur to 
| most Englishmen. They really believe, for example, that 
Weingaertner’s reputation would be increased by the ap- 
proval of London audiences. If he should come to Covent 
Garden, it would give Londoners an opportunity to hear 
one of what may be called the second generation of emi- 
nent conductors of Wagner’s music dramas whom some 
belittle in comparison with those who were as sociated with 
| the composer himself. Gossip, for the truth of which I 

vouch, hints, however, that the Continental con- 
| ductors are a little wary of Covent Garden because of the 
| preponderating voice of M. de Reszké is likely to have 
in performances of Wagner’s music dramas there, and that 
for such a reason the choice may fall upon the little known 
Stavenhagen, who was with the tenor agen in St. Pe- 
tersburg. Similar gossip, too, has lately come from the 
Continent alleging that Weingaertner had been offered 
Seidl’s post at the Metropolitan Opera House, and Nikisch 
ictorship of the projected permanent orchestra in 
according to the current tale, declined 


























































| will not 


the condt 
New York Each, 

The densely stupid criticism of the conducting of 
Because 


Anton Seidl is a case in point 
mtinental reputation the 


the late 
| Mr. Seidl did not have a Ce 
wise musical men of London jumped to the con- 
so great as Mottl or 


clusion that he could not be 
Lamoureux, and penned the silliest nonsense about 
| him \ London reputation doesn’t amount to any- 


thing 


A DAMROSCH INTERVIEW. 


ALTER DAMROSCH does 

his name rust in the obscurity of a composer’s 
studio. He has been interviewed by one of the 
voung men of the Criterion, and does not hesitate to 
“whether I have the 
But—I should 


not mean to let 


confess that he doesn’t know 
making of a great composer in me 
like to see.” 

Mr. Damrosch is not making all 
he will not say 


So should we 
his plans public. For instance, 
whether he is at work on a symphony, an opera or 
an oratorio. His attempts at original work—so he 
says—have of necessity been scrappy and rare. The 
originality is most certainly rare, “The 
Scarlet Letter” we failed even to detect one ounce 
of originality, and it must be remembered that 
young Mr. Damrosch, of Philadelphia, is well on 
fortieth milestone of life. Even 
Mozart, Brahms, yes Wagner had 
written good music before forty. He says that he 
needs rest. We believe it, and so does musical New 
York 

On the permanent orchestra question 


indeed 


his wav to the 


even even 


Mr. Dam- 
rosch is quoted as follows: 


Relieve me, there will never be another in this country 


nless the Musical Protective Union is dispensed with 
Give me a millionair with money enough to fight the 
Union, and I would soon undertake to organize a perma- 
vent orchestra \ picked band of sixty members or so, 
ndependent of all musical unions, could easily be re- 
ruited here and in Europe, if a five years’ engagement, 


vith a guarantee f sav 120 concerts and opera perform 
inces every year, could be guaranteed to the men. Why, 





lowing one, for instance, in the Evening Post of | ¢xpenst 
Thursday. | ical consideration. 
LONDON, April 21 Maurice Grau writes from Paris | Yes, the \merican composer is in need of en 


that despite newspaper statements, he has not yet decided 
on Anton Seidl’s successor at the Metropolitan Opera 
House 

Referring to the statements of sensational salaries re 
fused by Herr Nikisch and Dr bach ge sgh hag Grau 
says: “I have not made an offer of any definite sum to 
either.” 


couragement. 


LONDON MUSICAL TASTE. 
believe in the su- | 


W* have always declined to belie 
1 taste of London. The Eng- 


None of these great conductors could have been preme musica 
most unmusical 





secured for New York under existing disorganized lish, as Rubinstein said, are the 


conditions. There is no organization, no two or- | people on the globe, and a nation that has neglected 
genius like Purcell and gone daft over 


hardly be 


no, no three organizations | 4 Native 
sufficiently | Mendelssohn can 


large to attract any of the conductors discussed, and | Music 
Wagener was a household word in New York before 


ganizations in this city 


that can guarantee an annual salary called critical. Its | 


critics are notoriously old fashioned, and 4 


most of them are now permanently engaged in 


Europe as it is. London had awakened to a realization of his genius 
Emil Paur is the one conductor of the class re- | From last Saturday’s Commercial Advertiser we clip 


ferred to 


the one man outside of the great German | the following as illustrative and timely: 


No conductor has yet been chosen to replace Seidl in 
the charge of the performances of Wagner’s music dramas 
in the summer at Covent Garden. The work was offered 
associa- | to Richter, who is coming hither for thre« 
May and June, but he declined it on the ground of his 
duties at the Opera House in Vienna. Now the choice 
is said to lie between Mott! and Weingaertner, with th 
likelihood that the former will be 
ments permit acceptance. Weingaertner has never. ap 
peared. in. London, though he is to conduct at a concert 
here next month, and it is urged against him that he has 
| no “London reputation.”. The more one reads and hears 
| comment upon music in London the greater are one’s sur 
prise and amusement at the conceit of it. The notion 
which every concert that I have attended here bears out. 
that I-ondon is the least intelligent in music of the great 


conductors—who has had an orchestra under his 











sole command for symphony work only who might 
become available if he severs his Boston concerts In 
tions, and as he has four offers from Continental 


cities he will'not be found in the directorial market 


chosen, if his engage 


unless secured at once. As there is no co-operation 

various New York and Brooklyn soci- 

eties that need such a man Mr. Paur‘will, no doubt, | 
escape us, and that will be in harmony with the fit: 
ness of the case. 


We do not care to have a Paur or an Ysaye (for 


among the 


orchestra without foreign assistance.” 


yn those terms I will venture to say that every member 
of th stra would secede from the Union 
n 


e Symphony orch« 


























orrow 
Mr. Damrosch had his millionaire, had a chance 
or did he 


in a million; why didn’t he embrace it? 


care more for personal aggrandisement than art? 
lhe Symphony Society orchestra is an excellent 


Many 


would have worked wonders with 


rganization conductors—including the 
late Mr. Seidl 
such material. 


Why didn’t Mr 


Damrosch is not a born conductor? 


Damrosch? Is it because Mr. 
Is he even a 
made conductor? 

We think not. 
(American 


He also said: “There are not enough 


at ie - ~ ae 
musicians yet, I am afraid, to form a really first-rate 


How does he know whether there are not enough 
\merican musicians? Has he ever given them the 
chance? 

We believe not. 

Mr. Damrosch does not agree with M. Ysaye 
deliberate tendency of conductors 
Has Mr. Damrosch 


ever read the list of names comprising the personnel 
ba) 


that there is “a 


to Germanize American bands.’ 


of eve ry orchestra in the land? 

He concludes thus: 

No: I shall not stay in New Yor! In a week T shall 
go off in the country 


I am not going away because I ami discouraged, or be- 


cause I believe I am thought unable to conduct. On the 


N\ 
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contrary, if you have heard what the critics have been 
saying about me lately, you will have noticed that I have 
been treated very generously. So has my orchestra. Now 
that it is likely to leave New York, its excellence is being 
generally recognized. 

It is rather hard to please New York, though. See 
how Theodore Thomas has been treated. We may or 
may not be enthusiastic about his band and his methods. 
But they are very much now what they have always been. 
Yet the public and the critics have changed their opinions 
of him each time he has come here. 


The question of Theodore Thomas is an easy one 
to answer. Mr. Thomas is a conductor and Mr. 
Damrosch is—a composer, so he says. We shall 
miss you, Walter, miss your graceful conducting; 
but the idea that you are safe and sound within the 
goodly borough of Philadelphia should console us 
for your absence. Perhaps when you return with 
another masterpiece like “The Scarlet Letter” or 
“The Carmine Alphabet” you may not find those 
same critics so amiably disposed. Remember the 
ides of March at the Academy of Music several sea- 


fons ago. 


CONSERVE CHAOS! 

OSTON, the stronghold of Puritanism; Bos- 
ton, the foster-mother of choral music in 
America; Boston, where the Handel and Haydn 
Society did for so many years go decorously to its 
“Lang, lang hame,” but is now quite Tuckered out 
on the way; Boston, the sedate, the occidental, the 
frigid, is no longer living up to its calmly acquired 
reputation. It has radically changed its tactics. It 
is first in the field against the movement to abolish 
theatre hats. It would preserve its bonnets even if 
the soul of art should be dragged in the dust. 
Where is the shade of Margaret Fuller? Where the 
ideals of Brook Farm? Not that the ideals can be 
strictly said to be lowered; the present theatre hat 
is a structure of lofty seriousness calculated to strike 
awe and sometimes terror to the heart of the gazer, 
not to speak of the buyer. Boston’s ideals have al- 
3oston tried to soar even in the 
It still looks for a millen- 


ways been lofty. 
good old Millerite days. 
ery-um. 

For authority justifying the above verbicide, as 
O. W. Holmes would call it, read this extract from 
the New York Herald: 

For some inscrutable reason several well-known women 
of Boston society have thought it worth while to appear 
before the Boston Board of Aldermen in defense of the 
wearing of high hats in theatres. Their leader was gowned 
in black and white, with a three storied hat, a white fan 
and a bunch of violets, evidently with the intention of 
overpowering the poor aldermen with millinery and per- 
fume 

The arguments advanced by the ladies were those that 
might emanate from a country village—such as, their hair 
gets mussed if they remove their hats; that it is dis- 
agreeable to be spoken to by strangers, or by those who 
desire to be funny, &c. 

Now since our theatres have become so musical 
and our opera houses so theatrical, musicians are 
entitled to an argument in rebuttal. Musicians, as 
we have lately shown, are too good-looking a class 
of the community to be hidden when on the stage 
by some bushel basket in the audience, to say 
nothing of the facial expression being hidden, ex- 
pression appropriate to a song, expression that 
might explain some knotty point presented by the 
words. Moreover, what of the feminine gown—de- 
vised to conquer the audience before the singer 
opens the batteries of her mouth? Shall this be as 
naught, reduced to parallelograms and patches in 
some unfortunate beholder’s eyes—just because 
Calypso wishes to keep her much be-curled tresses 
in order, or Peggy wishes to restrain her suburban 
locks? But perhaps the editorial pen should halt 
before the mystery of dress. Intricacies are there 
that the editorial pen, bold as it can be, may not try 
to penetrate. Before a woman of classic elegance 
“clothed in white samite, mystic, wonderful” even 
the editor himself is awed; and his pen is much 
more awed before a woman clad in bias ruffles or 
slashed in pieces by medieval gores. But he can 
ask, perhaps, very humbly, if all these feminine glo- 
ries are to be set at naught because of a disinteg- 





rating hat? Shall the Boston woman have no 
mercy for her own sex, even if she has none for 
meek, obedient man? It may be right, it may be 
reasonable, to spit a man upon the point of a 
spreading wing, to divide him in transverse sections 
by a series of angular ribbon bows, but should the 
sacrifice of the modiste’s art be added to the sacri- 
fice of musical and theatrical well-being? Shall 
minds continue to be distracted and eyes confused? 

3oston aldermen, it is rumored, are now ponder- 
ing the arguments of the women whose prunes and 
prisms theories have led them to appeal for aid to 
the majesty of the city government. We suggest 
that the noble body corporate now praying for light 
be guided in its meditations by the spirit of their 
ancestors; that sturdy spirit which enabled them 
to look with unseeing eyes at the glory of the bon- 
net, beyond it, above it, through it. We suggest, 
too, that in the interest of music and art each noble 
alderman remembers what would have happened 
at the time of creation if the ancient conservative 
had been allowed to have his say. According to the 
French legend he shouted vigorously “Conserve 
chaos!” It were a sight to make all the gods and 
some mortals weep, should the slim and stern- 
eyed Boston woman be permitted to encourage 
confusion of thought and temper in theatres and 
concert halls by clinging to her theatre hat and 
shouting “Conserve chaos!” 


PROF. HAMERIK’S SALE. 


His FAREWELL AUCTION. 





Very Larce Crowp ATTENDS 


The sale yesterday at the home of Prof. Asger Hamerik, 
No. 1730 St. Paul street, who is about to go abroad, at- 
tracted an exceptionally large crowd of purchasers, each 
anxious to secure either a bargain or some special souvenir 
from the popular musician’s home. While the number 
present was large and the bidding was very animated, the 
prices secured by no means approached the true value of 
the goods. Merryman & Pattison, who conducted the 
sale, succeeded in obtaining advances in figures which at 
times seemed almost impossible, and their perseverance 
and entertaining persistence is what helped to make the 
sale so successful in its general results. Among the multi 
tude of articles offered, the ones, perhaps, of most special 
interest were the collection of excellent photographs of a 
number of the best paintings of old and illustrious masters. 

They were sold as follows: 

Murillo’s “Immaculate Conception,” C. W. Rowley, 
$2.25; Belasgue’s “Escape,” Edward Heimendahl, $2.75; 
Emile Neide’s “Charon and Psyche,” F. H. Gottleib, for 
$3.50; Vandyke’s “Portrait of Vandyke and Count Bristol,” 
Edward Heimendahl, $2.50; “Henrietta of England,” Ed- 
ward Heimendahl, $3.25; Coreggio’s “Madonna,” C. W. 
Rowley, $2; “Magdalin,” F. F. Gottlieb, $2.50; Rubens’ 
“Portrait of Man,” “Judgment of Paris,” C. W. Rowley, 
$2.75: Milrewelt’s “A Woman’s Portrait,” Mrs. E. Gerk, 
$1.75; Guido Rein’s “Venus and Love,” Mrs. John M 
Hood, $2; Titian’s ‘““Venus Resting,” H. D. Thompson, 
$1.75; “Venus,” Edward Heimendahl, $2.25; Rembrandt's 
“Mary de Medici,” Mrs. E. Gerke, $2.50; Giorgioni’s “St. 
Bridget,” W. D. Williams, $2.25; Raphael’s “Madonna,” 
F. H. Gottlieb, $2r. 

Some of the other purchasers made were: Extension 
table, Edward V. O’Keefe, $13; dining-room mirror, 
Joseph Clendinen, $26; parlor mirror, S. B. Spragins, 
$40.50; parlor suit, Mrs. E. B. Carmine, $70; silk portieres, 
Mrs. Paul Haupt, $32; hall piece, Mrs. M. B. Lancaster, 
$22; book case, S. B. Spragins, $16.50; lounge, F. E. 
Williams, $12.50; brass andirons and fender, Mrs. W. H. 
Kerr, $18.50. 

SGER HAMERIK was for over a quarter of a 
century the director of the Peabody Conserva- 
tory of Music, and his work was done so effectively 
that a successor had finally to be found to investi- 
gate what it was Mr. Hamerik had been doing 
these many years. When Mr. Hamerik was asked 
to explain he sent his keys to the Conservatory and 
left for his native Denmark. 

There are few musicians in America of more su- 
perior attainments than those Mr. Hamerik enjoyed, 
but nobody knew it—not even the pupils. He seems 
to have decided to drop Baltimore in a jiffy, and 
his objets d’art are the ones put under the hammer 
last Thursday as enumerated above. It must be a 
source of satisfaction to know that two musical 
gentlemen like Heimendahl the loquacious and 

















Gottlieb the taciturn were the chief bidders, and 
God only knows what these articles would have 
brought if these two hot-headed bidders had not by 
their intense artistic rivalry driven prices up to the 
figures stated. The “Guido Rein,” sold to Mrs. 
Hood for $2, must be a fine piece, but the authen- 
ticity may be questioned on account of the spelling, 
and the same applies to the “Belasgue.” 

When Mr. Hamerik’s dining room was reached 
the Baltimore amateur gourmet got a chance to put 
in some heavy work, the extension table alone 
bringing $13; but there was reason in this. Mr. 
Hamerik, although professional as a musician, was 
a dilletante cook, and prepared not only his own sal- 
ads and dressings but made his soups, peeled his 
potatoes, skinned his onions and sliced his own cu- 
cumbers. Besides this he was an authority on 
chicken music, anticipating Professor Garner’s at- 
tempts at discovering a monkey language by study- 
ing the peculiarities of the chicken inflection, and 
necessarily the deflection. He got the egg motive 
down fine, and his beat in the nog was thorough. 

Mr. Hamerik’s hennery was at one time famous, 
and he had one rooster who imitated the light 
motive of the Fourth North Suite so faithfully that, 
when taken unawares, musicians who heard him 
thought it to be a Peabody rehearsal—Mr. Hamer- 
ik’s voice being pitched very high, too, whenever he 
became excited at rehearsals. These trained mem- 
bers of the fowl family are not mentioned as having 
been put under the hammer; probably they were put 
under the hatchet. , 

Now Mr. Hamerik is gone, and no more will he 
be seen or heard in the vicinity of Mount Vernon 
place, where for twenty-seven years his Viking feat- 
ures were prominent among Baltimore’s nabobs and 
one hundred and fifty. Mr. Hamerik has departed 
and now Music has at last a glorious chance to ex 
ercise her sway. The stupidity of a foreign importa 
tion was never more emphatically illustrated than in 
this case, where a man, utterly devoid of any quality 
of assimilation, unyielding, unsympathetic and im 
practicable, with no potentiality, no force of char 
acter, was placed at the head of an American insti 
tution for no purpose whatever. 

For over sixteen or fully seventeen years this paper 
has pleaded with the trustees of the Peabody for the 
good of music and education in Baltimore to dis 
place this man, and yet he had the influence in cer 
tain social circles to maintain himself. It has cer 
tainly been a calamity to that city—a dire calamity 

that will require many years of hard and conscien 
tious work to neutralize. 


Harp-Zither Musicale. 
Mme. Kitty Berger-Pancritius gave a concert on Satur 
day evening at Carnegie Chamber Music Hall, under the 
patronage of a number of a well-known society leaders 


Those taking part were Mme. Blanche Stone Barton 
soprano; Miss A. Forrester Hyatt, contralto; Sig. Alberto 
Pardo, tenor; Dr. Eugene W. Marshall, bass; violin, 


Miss Laura Phelps; harp-zither, Kitty Berger-Pancritius; 
musical conductors, Wm. Ed. Taylor and Joseph Pizza 


rello. 


Southern May Festivals. 


The well-known prima donna Mlle. Alice Verlet will 
be the star attraction of the Southern May Festivals, 
given under the direction of J. S. Atkinson & Co., during 


the month of May. Miss Grace Preston, the well-known 
contralto, late of the Nordica Concert Company; Miss 
Carrie Bridewell, contralto, the distinguished successor 
of Gertrude May Stein at the Parkhurst Church, and 
Harry Lucius Chase, baritone, are among the prominent 
artists booked for this tour by Victor Thrane. 


Ysaye and Gerardy. 

Ysaye and Gérardy will jointly appear in a series of 
thirty concerts in the West, California and British Colum- 
bia during the last two weeks of May and the month of 
June, under the direction of Victor Thrane, the well- 
known impresario. Chas. L. Young, Mr. Thrane’s travel- 
ing representative, who is making his headquarters at the 
St. Nicholas Hotel, San Francisco, is attending to the 
press work and arrangement of dates, &c. 

The California tour will open with a series of concerts 
at the Baldwin Theatre in the week of May 23. 











“My father was Daniel 


once. Then he spoke. 
Dubois, in whose arms the great master died. May 
he keep company with the angels. When my 


ing a portrait of the great master, and my father, 
who was his pupil, played the nocturnes for her.” 
The speaker’s voice was slightly muffled in tim- 
bre, its accent was languid, yet it was indubitably the 
voice of a cultivated man. Pychowski regarded 
him curiously. A slim frame of middle height, 
fragile, but wonderfully flexible limbs, delicately 





| formed hands, very small feet, an oval, softly-out- 
lined head; a pale, transparent complexion; long 
silken hair of a light chestnut color, parted on one 


DANIEL CHOPIN. 


YCHOWSKI was, by 
considered the best interpreter of Chopin alive 


grave critical authorities, | side: tender brown eyes, intelligent rather than 
dreamy ; 
He was a Pole—anyone could tell that by the way | subtle smile; graceful and varied gestures—such 
he spelt his name—and he was a perfect foil to 
Paderewski, being short, thick-set and with hair as 
black as a kitchen beetle. His fat, amiable face, 


flat-headed and corpulent fingers, his swarthy skin 


was the outward presence of Daniel Dubois. 


“He looks just like the description given by 
I £ ) 


Niecks,” murmured the pianist. “Even the eves 
1 1 lled ical by tl are piwne, as we say in Poland, ‘couleur de biére.’ 
and upturned nose, were called comical by the wo- “wy ; Si ne 

” ater ae oy ee Yet you do not play the piano?” he continued. 


men who thronged his recital: *ychowski : T 
V t ged his recitals, but Pychowski at Perms were 


The man smiled and shook his head. 


he keyboard was a differen z > 

_ y 2 — be pn . re the arranged, and the valet sent to Pychowski’s rooms. 
Pyschowsk 10 sat z ight at a table eating ‘ > : 
“. eran ehaetes “J ~~ . . Se cane ¢ Mang And the mother, who was she?” Pychowski 
macaroni and drinking Apollinaris water. His 


: a : wee r J | asked later. 
funny profile vanished and his fat fingers literally | 


“Pst!” said his friend discreetly. Pychowski 


dripped melody. His readings of the Polish master’s | 


ae : smiled, sighed, shook his head, settled himself be 
music were distinguished by grace, dexterity, 


. : ’ | fore a grand piano and plunged into the preludes, 
Che only pupils of 6 On, 


finesse, pathos and subtility. 


: : ; , playing the entire twenty-five without pause, while 
Chopin alive-—there are only six now—hobbled to i if 
: business was suspended in the ancient and honor- 


Pychowski’s concerts and declared that at last their : ‘ mace” Ps : 
ties ; ; able Maison Pleyel, so captivating, so miraculous, 
dead idol was re-incarnated; at last the miracle had | Dee Peas 
an gr ornare was the poetic performance of this commonplace 
taken place; a genuine interpreter of Chopin had ‘ 
: : and kind-hearted virtuoso 

appeared, and his name was—then severe coughing, 


the to be an agreeable 


He 


could make an omelette or sew on a button with a 


ied i ait i 
superinduced by emotion, would set in, and Pychowski discovered Danie ngs 
rest of the sentence finished in tears servant. He was noiseless and ubiquitous. 


He made a great sensation, Pychowski did. 
, ‘ - ci ; , : | sail 1 ce meal Jt te - — 

lhe Chopin pupils also wrote to the daily papers, | woman s skill. His small, well kept hands knew 
their letters always beginning, “Honored Sir | no fatigue, and his master often watched them—al- 


as they 


Your numerous and intelligent readers would per- | ™OSt transparent, Iragile and aristocratic 


shaved his rotund oily face. Daniel was admirable 


haps like to know in what manner Chopin’s per- 
the - I 
It was in the year 1842 that ——.” 


formance of minor bellede resembled |in his management of the musical library, seeming 
«< « « © 

Pechowski'e to know where the music of every composer was to 
\ sextuple flood of recollections was then let loose, be placed. Pychowski wondered how he had con- 


Still he ob- 


stinately refused to be lionized, cut his hair peril- 


and Pychowski the gainer thereby. trived to find time to learn so much and yet keep 
the 


his hands from the keyboard. In fact, aftet 


first month Pychowski wondered too much, and 


ously near the prizefighter’s line, and never went 
| presently he began to envy his servant the posses 


into society, except to play for money. He was a 


model business man, and Hermann Wolff and the 
Such busi- 


sion of such a pe etic personality. 

“Now if I had such a face and figure how much 
better an effect I should produce. 
laugh when I sit down to play and if it wasn't 
fat be? Pychowski 
sighed. 
not his reflection in the mirror. 


impresarios generally worshipped him. 
ness ability, such frugality, such absence of eccen- I see the women 
tricity, such temperance, was unheard of. 

“Why, the man never gambles,” said a manager, 


“which are many,” in- 


my fingers where would | 


“drinks only at his meals’- He had conquered the musical world, but 
“and always sends his money He had made some 


Yet he 


terrupted someone 


home to his wife and family in Poland. charming conquests, but his better guides had whis 


pered to him that it was his music, not his face, that 


plays like a god. It is unheard of.” 


The Polish servant Pychowski brought with him He was vain, he was sensi- 


had won the women. 


from home sickened in Paris and died.” Although | tive and without the courage of his nose, unlike 
the pianist was playing the Erard, he went often | Cyrano de Bergerac. Nothing was lacking; talent, 


. . (es Z a canit: iwecti 2 rece! he 
to the Plevel piano warerooms and mentioned one | W ealth, health, a capital dige stion and success! had 


day to a friend there that he was without a valet. it not poured in upon him. From his twentieth 


“We have someone here who will suit you. His 
father was Chopin’s body servant, who, as you must 
have read, was an Irish-Frenchman named Daniel 
Dubois. We call the son Daniel Chopin; he looks 
so much like some of the pictures of your great 
Best of all, he doesn’t know one note 


year he had enjoyed the sunshine of popular favor 
and after ten years he was just as enamored of it as 
ever. He almost felt bitter when he saw Daniel’s 
high bred and delicate figure. He questioned him 
| a hundred times, but could find out nothing. Where 
had he been raised? Who was his mother and why 
| did he select a servant’s life? 
repose and managed to parry or evade all inquiries. 


countryman. 
of music from another.” 
“Just the man,” cried Pychowski; “my last valet 


Daniel replied with 


always insisted on waking me in the morning with | He confessed, however, to one weakness; a mad, 


It was awful.” Pychowski shud- | insatiable love for music, and he begged his master 


a Bach Invention. 
dered. 

“Wait, then; I'll send upstairs for him,” said the 
amiable representative of the Maison Pleyel, and | 
soon a man appeared dressed after the fashion fifty 
years ago, a man of about thirty, whose face and | 


| to be allowed the privilege of sitting in the room 


during the practicing hours. When a concert was 
given Daniel went to the hall and in the artist’s 
room arranged all that was necessary for the pian- 
ist’s comfort. Pychowski caught him at a recital 
expression caused Pychowski to bound out of his | one night with the score of the F minor Ballade of 
seat and exclaim in his native tongue: | Chopin, and warm and irritable as he was, for he 


“Slawa Bohu, but he looks like Frederic!” | had just played the work, he could not refrain from 
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mother carried me she wore a medallion contain- | 


a finely-curved aquiline nose, a sweet, | 
: | 
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Pychowski stared at him curiously 
Just then a lot of 


his head gently. 
and bit his lip from chagrin. 
women rushed in to congratulate the artist, but 
stopped to stare aghast at Daniel. 

“Ah, M. Pychowski!”’ cried the beautiful Count- 


ess D’Angers; “we know now why you play 


Chopin so wonderfully, for have you not his ghost 
here to tell you everything. Naughty magician, 


? 


| why have you not come to me of my evenings! 


You surely received cards!” Pychowski looked so 


annoyed at the jest that Daniel slipped out of the 
room and did not appear until the carriage was 
| ready. 

At the café where Pychowski invariably went for 
his macaroni Daniel usually had a place at the table. 


The pianist was free and easy in his manners, and 
not finding his man presumptuous he made him a 
| sort of companion. They had both eaten in silence, 
Pychowski gluttonously. Then, looking at Daniel 
and drinking a glass of chiante, he said in his most 
jocular manner. 

“Eh 


didn’t like my F minor Ballade.” 


mon brave! now tell me why you 
Daniel lifted his 
eyes slowly to the other’s face and smiled a faint 
But Pychowski would take 


bien 


smile of protestation. 
no refusal. He swore in Polish and called out in 
lusty tones: “Come, now, Daniel Chopin, what 
didn’t you like, the tempo, the conception, the coda, 
or my touch?” 

No 


one can do what you do,” answered Daniel evas- 


“Your playing, cher maitre, was yourself. 
ively. ; 

“Hoity-toity! What have we here, a critic in dis- 
guise?” said Pychowski good humoredly, yet at 
heart greatly troubled. “Do you know what the 
six living pupils of Chopin say of my interpreta- 
tion?” - Daniel again shook his head. 

“They know nothing about Chopin or his music,” 
he calmly replied. A thunderbolt fell at Pychow 
ski’s feet and he paled. Know nothing of Chopin 


or his music? Here was a pretty presumption. 


“Pray, Daniel,” he managed to gasp out, “pray how 
does your lordship happen to know so much about 


Chopin and his music?” Pychowski was becoming 


angry. Ina stifled voice Daniel replied. 
“Dear master, only what my father told me. But 
do let me go home and get your bed ready. I feel 


faint and I ask your pardon for my impertinence. 


[ am indeed no critic, nor shall I ever presume 


again.” “You may go,” said his master in gruff 
accents, and regretted his rudeness as soon as Dan- 
iel was out. of sight. If any one of the managers 
who so ardently praised Pychowski’s temperate 
habits had seen him guzzling wine, then beer and 
brandy that night, they might have been shocked. 
He seldom went to excess, but he was out of sorts 
and nettled at criticism from such an unexpected 
quarter. Yet—had he played as well as usual? Was 
not overpraise undermining his artistic constitu- 
tion? He thought hard and vainly endeavored to 
recapture the mood in which he had interpreted the 
Ballade, and then he fell to laughing at his spleen. 
A great artist to be annoyed by the first adverse 
feather that happened to tickle him in an awkward 
way. What folly! What vanity! Pychowski 
laughed and ordered a big glass of brandy to steady 
his nerves. 

“All fat men,” he thought, “‘are nervous and sen 
sitive. I must really go to Marienbad and drink 
the waters and I think I'll leave Daniel 
hind Chopin, I wonder how 
much Chopin is in him? Pooh! 
Chopin only loved Sand and before that Constantia 


Chopin be 


in Paris. Chopin 


what nonsense. 


Gladowska. He never stooped to commonplace in- 


trigue. But the resemblance, the extraordinary re- 
semblance! After all nature plays queer pranks 
A thunderstorm may alarm an Edison or Tesla into 
existence and why not a second Chopin? Ah, if I 
had that fellow’s face and figure or he had my fin- 
gers what couldn’t we do? If he were not too old 


to study—no, I shouldn’t give him lessons, I'll be 





The man started a little, but became impassive at | asking his servant how it sounded. Daniel shook 
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damned if I should. He might walk away with me, | stillness in C major, and with solemn, silent steps | 


piano and all. Chopin in face, Chopin fingers.” 

Pychowski was rapidly becoming drunk and at 2 | 
o’clock:the patron of the café sent a message to | 
Daniel, who was hard by, that he had better hurry 
up and fetch his master away. The pianist was 
lifted into a carriage, although he lived around the 
corner, and with the aid of the concierge, a cynical 
man of years, he was helped into his apartment and | 
put to bed. It was a sad and trying night for | 
Daniel, whose refined and high strung nature re- | 
volted at all suggestion of the grosser vices. | 


From dull, muddy unconsciousness the soul of | 
Pychowski struggled up into the light. He fought 
with bands of villainous appearing men holding | 
tuning forks, he was rolled down terrific gulfs on 
top of pianos, while accompanying him in his ver- | 
tiginous flight were other pianos, square, upright 
and grand, pianos of sinister and menacing expres- | 
sion; pianos with cruel grinning teeth; pianos of | 
obsolete and anonymous shapes; pianos that leered 
at him, sneered at him and screamed dissonances at 
him. The din was infernal, the clangor terrific, and 
as the pianist, hemmed in and riding this whirlwind 
of splintered sounding boards, jangling wires and | 
crunching lyres, closed his eyes expecting the last 
awiul plunge into the ghastly abyss, a sudden pierc- | 
ing tone penetrated the thick of the storm and, as 
if by sorcery, the turmoil faded away and looking | 
about him Pychowski’s disordered senses took note 
of an exquisite valley in which rapidly flowed a tiny 
silvery stream. Carpeted with green and fragrant 
with flowers, the landscape was magical and most 
melancholy was the music made by the running 
waters. Never had the artist heard such music and 
in the luminous haze of his mind it sounded fa- 
Three tones, three G’s in the treble, and in 


miliar. 
octaves sounded clear to him and again and once | 
more they were heard in doubled tempo. A rippling | 
prelude rained upon the meadows and Pychowski 
lay perfectly still, perfectly entranced. He knew 
what was coming and yet he knew not the music. 
Then a melody fell from the trees as they whispered | 
over the banks of the brook and it was in the key of | 
F minor. A nocturne, yet the day was young. Its 
mournful reiterations darkened the sky, but about | 
all, enchantment lay. In G flat, so the sensitive ear | 
of the pianist warned him, was his life being borne, | 
but only for a little time. Back came the first per- 
sistent theme, bringing with it overpowering rich- 
ness of hue and scent, its stature expanded and then 
melted away in prismatic vapors. 

“What was all this melodic madness?” asked 
Pychowski. He knew the music made by the little 
river and trees, yet he groped as if in the toils of a 
That solemn narrative in 


nightmare to name it. 
six-eight time in B flat, where had he heard it? 
The glowing, glittering arabesques, the trilling as if 
from the throats of a thousand larks, the cunning 
imitations as if leaf mocked leaf in the sunshine, 
and then once more the first theme in F minor, but 
this time amplified and enlarged with a spray of 
basses and another clouded sky. Without knowing 
why, the unhappy man felt the impending catas- 
trophe and hastened to escape it. But in vain. His | 
feet were as lead, and suddenly the heavens opened 
and fiercely lightened, the savage thunder leaping 


upon him in chromatic dissonances; then a great | 


From that time on Pychowski was obsessed. He 
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an awful crevasse. 


| 


| he descended in modulated chords until he reached | 
With a howl the tempest again | 


unloosed, and in screeching accents the end came, | 


came in F minor. For many octaves Pychowski 
fell as a stone falls from a star, and as he crashed 


into the very cellarage of hell he heard four snap- | 
ping chords and found himself on the floor of his | 


bedroom. 

“The F minor Ballade, of course,” he cried; ‘and 
a nice ass I made of myself last night. Oh, what a 
head! but I wonder how I came to dream of the 
ballade? 
course. But what a vivid dream! 
note, and thought the trees and the brook were en- 
joying a duo, and—Mon dieu! what’s that?” 

Pychowski, his face swollen and hair in disorder, 
slowly lifted himself and sat on the edge of the bed 
as he listened. 

“Who the dickens is playing at this hour? It 
sounds like Pachmann; no! more like Sauer, it’s 
too big for Pachmann; by the gods, it’s Friedheim; 
no, it’s too ethereal. But what’s this? Am I dream- 
ing again? There goes that damnable ballade.” 
Pychowski rushed out of his room, down the short 
hall and pushed open the door of the music room. 
The music had stopped before he got in, and he 
found only Daniel dusting some music at the end 
of the piano. 

“Ah! dear master, I hope you are not sick,” said 


| the faithful fellow, dropping his feather duster and 


running to Pychowski, who only stood still and 
stared. 

“Who was playing the piano?” he demanded. 
“The piano?” quoth Daniel. “Yes, the piano. Was 
Pachmann or Sauer here?” 


“No one has called this morning,” answered Dan- | 


iel, “except M. Dufour, the patron of the café, who 
came to inquire after your health.” “It’s none of 
his business,” snapped Pychowski, whose nerves 
were on edge, “I heard piano playing and I wasn’t 
dreaming. Come, no nonsense, Daniel, who was 
it?” 

Just then his eyes fell on the desk, and he strode 
snatched the music that was on it. 


to it and 


Oh, yes, talking about it with Daniel, of | 
I heard every | 





| the day? 


“There,” he hoarsely said, ‘there is damning proof | 


that you have lied to me; there is the ballade in F 
minor by Chopin, and who, in the name of Beelze- 
bub, was playing it? Not you?” 

Daniel turned white, then pink, and trembled 
like a cat. Pychowski, his own face white and with 
cold shivers playing zither-wise up and down his 
back, looked at the servant and, with a feeble voice, 
asked him, “Who are you, man?”’ Daniel recovered 
himself and said in soothing tones, “Cher maitre, 
you were up too late last night and you are nervous, 
agitated. I ask your pardon, but I never did tell 
you that I drum a little on the piano, and thinking 
you fast asleep I ventured on the liberty, and és 

“Drum a little! You call that drumming?” said 
The two men looked into each 
“Don’t do it 
said 





Pychowski slowly. 
others’ eyes and Daniel’s drooped. 


again; that’s all. You woke me up,” 


weighed the evidence and questioned himself again 
and again as to the validity of his dream, as to the 
thin margin between sleep and waking. In the 
day time he was inclined to think that it was a 
nightmare, music and all; but when he had drunk 
brandy he grew superstitious and swore to himself 
that he had really heard Daniel play, and he grew so 
nervous that he never took his man about with him. 
He drank too much and kept such late hours that 
Saniel gently scolded him, and finally he played 
badly in public and the critical press fairly pounced 
on him. Too long he had been King Pianist, and 
his place was coveted by the pushing throng below. 
ihen he drank more, and presently there was talk 
of a decadence in the marvelous art of M. 
Pychowski, the celebrated interpreter of Chopin. 

All this time Pychowski watched Daniel, watched 
him in the day, watched him in the night. He 
would prowl about his apartment after midnight, 
listening ‘for the tone of a piano, and after telling 
Daniel that he would be gone for the day, he would 
sneak back expectant and anxious. But he never 
heard any music, and this, instead of calming his 
nerves, made him sicker. He could not sleep at 
night, and drank so much that his manager declined 
to do business with him. Daniel prayed, expostu- 
lated and even threatened to leave, but Pychowski 
kept on the broad path that leads through the 
mirage called Thirst. 

One afternoon Pychowski sat at his accustomed 
table in the café. He was sullen and sick after a 
hard night of drinking, and as he saw himself in the 
mirror he bitterly thought, “He has the face, he 
has the figure, and, by God, he plays like Chopin.”’ 
A voice interrupted him. 

“Bon jour, Monsieur Pychowski, but how can 
you duplicate yourself, for just a minute ago I 
passed your apartment and | heard such delicious 
piano playing?” 

The devil!” cried Pychowski, jumping up, and 
meeting the gaze of one of the six original Chopin 
pupils. “No, not the devil,” said the other; “but 
Chopin. Surely you could not have been playing 
the F minor ballade so marvelously and so early in 
Now, Chopin always asserted that the 


F minor ballade was for the dusk of the even- 


ing 

“No,” interrupted Pychowski, “it was not I; it 
was only Daniel, my valet, and my pupil. The 
lazy scamp! If I catch him at the piano instead of 
at his work I'll break every bone in his body.” 


” 





| Pychowski’s eyes were evil. 


Pychowski roughly, and he went out of the room | 


without hearing Daniel reply: 
“No, Monsieur Pychowski, | 
again.” 


will not do it 


“But I assure you,cher Monsieur, this was no ser- 
vant, no pupil; this sounded as if the master had 
come back.” “You said that once of me,” returned 
the pianist moodily, and as he got up, his face ugly 
with passion, he reiterated: 

“T tell you it was Daniel Chopin. 
do it again.” 

Pychowski hurried home. 


But he won't 


Clarence de Vaux Royer. 

Clarence de Vaux Royer, the talented violinist, played 
Thursday, April 14, at Troy, N. Y., with the Clementine 
de Vere Company. His playing created the warmest en- 
thusiasm. Mr. Royer still continues to teach with his 
usual success at his studio, 26 East Twenty-third street 
(Madison square), and will play next week in Brooklyn 
at the organ recital of G. Waring Stebbins 
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| F the work of an artist is proven in an emergency then 


himself 


surely our American tenor, George Hamlin, showed 


a most valuable—one might almost say an in- 
dispensable—artist, when with only a few hours’ notice he 
the allotted to Williams at the Apollo 
Club concert 

Mr. Williams being unable through illness to appear, 
Mr 


performance that it was necessary to complete the cast 


sang roles Evan 


Hamlin received word at 3 o’clock on the day of the 


for the “Dream of Jubal” and also for the “Swan and Sky- 


lark.” Having an unlimited repertory, Mr. Hamlin con- 


sented to take the place of Williams, although he had | 


never sung publicly in the “Dream of Jubal,” and was 
unable at that late hour to obtain a rehearsal of any kind 
And to be it the did 
won the success of the evening. He fairly astonished us 


his great credit said that work he 
with his powerful interpretation, and sang in splendid man 
ner throughout 

Everyone knew George Hamlin’s capabilities after ade- 
quate rehearsal and study; few suspected the latent powers 
which he possessed and that he could undertake a task 
from which most artists would shrink. His singing of the 
“Sickle Song,” as well as the remainder of the tenor music, 
in the “Dream of Jubal” carried off the honors, and George 


In 


in which he has not sung for 


Hamlin advanced a big step on the ladder of fame. 
the “Swan and Skylark,” 


over a year, and which he also undertook without re- 
hearsal, Mr. Hamlin acquitted himself with true artistic 
ability and overshadowed entirely the other artists with 


whom he was associated 

Mrs. Katherine Bloodgood, radiantly handsome, with 
her beautiful contralto made a very favorable impression 
Arthur Beresford also rendered satisfactory service. While 
Helen Buckley’s voice was not exactly suited to the music 
of either the “Dream of Jubal” nor the “Swan and Sky- 
lark”; still she also acquitted herself creditably 

Undoubtedly the best work after that accomplished by 
George Hamlin was the singing of the chorus, which was 
Tomlins, who was prac- 
Mr 
ever an ardent leader, decidedly surpassed previous efforts, 
At the con- 


brilliantly directed by William L 


tically taking his farewell as conductor Tomlins 


and led the Apollos with tremendous effect 


clusion of the first part of the program and with his face | 


to the audience, Tomlins, in a burst of enthusiastic 


triotism evoked by the warlike conditions raging through- 


pa 


out the city, started the singing of the national hymn, | 


“America.” The whole audience rose to its feet and 
joined in the heart stirring air, while waving handker- 
chiefs added to a scene which will be memorable to all 
who participated 

With this concert ended the Apollo Club season for 
1897-98, and possibly the most successful the club has seen 
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the leadership of William L. Tomlins, the result attained 
is in no less a degree the consequence of the remarkable 
of the club’s able 

Hibbard. With much 


contend against in the natural complexity of ideas of so 


and 
to 


ability as an executive officer 


courteous president, Angus S 
large a body of men—and women, this diplomatic presi- 
dent has arranged everything in such an able manner that 
what was good has been advanced, has been utilized to the 
to the best purposes, while what was baneful or unneces- 
sary he has arranged quietly, unobtrusively, but at the 
same time most decidedly, to place aside 

» 


. * 


THOMAS ORCHESTRA TWENTIETH CONCERT. 


old finely 
wonders to what distinction in her profession 


Seventeen years and gifted with musical 
ability one 
Laura Sanford may reach in ten years from now should 
the promise of her present be fulfilled. It is no exaggera 
tion to say that her playing is remarkable for her age, and 
that it needs but time and study for her to attain greatness 
Temperament, poise, nicety of finish, were all admirabl: 
in this young girl who came and captured both audience 
to 


I have heard it claimed that she belongs to this 


and critics, and made herself persona grata Chica- 
goans 
city, but then that is a way we have here of appropriating 
the best 

Miss Sanford evidently has had excellent tuition and 
made good use of her opportunities, as her interpretation 
of the Schumann concerto, op. 54, was decidedly the re 
sult of an intellectual instruction which had not obscured 
but had served to develop and enhance great natural abil- 
ity. A sympathetic tone quality, precision of attack and 
well rounded phrasing were some of the noticeable features 
which attracted in Miss Sanford’s playing 

The the program was 
than with Hadyn’s 
phony, G major, followed by Mackenzie’s three Scottish 
There Vincent D’In- 


dy’s Variations Symphoniques came next, and then the 


orchestra part in more varied 


usual, commencing beautiful sym 


pieces was music for everybody. 
great “1812” overture of Tchaikowsky, played with superb 
and inspiring grandeur. Even the usual sleepy matinee 
audience was aroused and fired by this magnificent work, 
and the moment was ripe for what many appeared to an 
the 
Thomas, 


ticipate, a musical, patriotic outpouring 


Mr 
ever, to whom artistic feeling always comes first, refused 


in 


Spangled Banner” or “America.” how- 


to recognize any possible occasion in his eminently 


classical concert. From a musical standpoint he certainly 
| acted wisely, although many declare it was at the cost of a 
chahce of popularizing himself by playing on the impulses 
of the moment. 

* 


* * 


Mrs. Katharine Fisk’s 


rare, so that her single example of a recital program this 


Artists of attainments are too 


“Star 
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season in Chicago was seized upon with avidity by her 
many friends and admirers, who gave evidence of their 
sincere appreciation on Monday at Steinway Hall. The 
gifted contralto, whose removal to New York we all $0 
much regret, sang in truly delightful manner songs by 
Brahms, Secchi, Hahn, Chaminade, Nevin, Hastings and 
Carpenter, and in several groups of duets with Miss Rita 
Lorton, a dainty soprano who charmed her audience by 
a thoroughly artistic performance 

Mrs. Fisk 


laneous work, and is equally at home in either classic or 


has broadened wonderfully in her miscel- 


modern compositions. Her versatility was shown in the 
Brahms and Secchi numbers, noticeable for distinctness, 
enunciation and phrasing; then, again, what could be more 


exquisite than Mrs. Fisk’s interpretation of Chaminade’s 


“Little Silver Ring,” a refined, dainty piece of work 
which showed the artist in one of her best moods. French, 
German, or English music, all were eloquent of the 


artistic nature and earnest musicianship of the cultured 
exponent. With her clear, sympathetic voice, handsome 
musical temperament, 


un- 


personality, and uncommon 
Katharine Fisk, 
tiring industry have 
song 
events of the present season 

Miss Rita 


and she was quickly recognized as a valuable addition to 


whose indefatigable energy and 


such an enviable 


the 


won for her posi 


tion, made her recital one of most admired 


Lorton’s work was admirable throughout, 


the list of sopranos. Mrs. Wells played accompaniments 
worthy of the artists she was assisting. No higher praise 
can be given 
* . * 
The following is the program of Mrs. Fisk's recital: 

Duets 

Sommernacht Schultz 

Waldconcert Schultz 


Miss Lorton and Mrs, Fisk 


Songs- 
Le Violette Scarlatti 
Der Nussbaum Schumann 


Folksliedchen Schumann 


Miss Lorton 
»ongs- 
Feldeinsamkeit Brahms 
Sandmanchen Brahms 
Lungi dal caro Bene 5. doe Secchi 
Mrs. Fisk 
Songs 
Invocation a Vesta .Gounod 
Air de la Naide ..Gluck 
Pourquoi rester Seulette . Saint-Saéns 
Vilannelle Dell’ Acqua 
Miss Lorton 
Duet, The Angelus............. Chaminade 
Mrs. Fisk and Miss Lorton 
»ongs 
Si mes vers avaient des ailes Hahn 


Chaminade 
Chaminade 


Si j étais jardinier 
The Silver Ring 


Mrs. Fisk 
»ongs 
Who Is Sylvia? Schubert 
Spring’s Wooing , Blumenthal 
Miss Lorton 
Songs 
In a Bower $4 . Nevin 
By Bendermeer Stream, Irish melody 
4 Norse Lullaby Carpenter 


Hastings 
Hastings 


Forever and a Day 
The Red, Red Rose ; 
Mrs. Fisk 
Duet, Les Zingarelles 
Miss Lorton and Mrs 


Be ordése 
Fisk 


Miss Marie Schade’s recital on Thursday, given at Sum- 
my’s Hall, served a purpose in proving that there are com 
paratively unknown European teachers who can send to 
the world good pianists, who may justly be styled artists 
Miss Schade is an excellent player, possesses more than 
called 
tellectual performer, who combines style with musicianship 
of 
siderably above the average pianist’s idea of Schumann 


ordinary temperament, and can be safely an in 


Her interpretation of Schumann's “Papillons” was con- 


The same can be said with regard to the Chopin sonata 


Unlike most women players, Miss Schade plays Chopin 
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as if she comprehended that his compositions were more | substantial sum should be realized, even after the artists 


than® mere maudlin sentimentality. She played the sonata 


with dignity, yet with considerable poetic expression. Al- | 


together Miss Schade’s recital was one of the best given 
under the auspices of the Clayton F. Summy Company. 
The Chickering piano, too, deserves a word, and in a wed 
it was—grand. 

Here is the program given by Miss Schade: 


BORNE. OG, Bs aincccceg tavenosipevene coy ous skweb en Chopin 
‘7° tt By Br eer pre at ee Handel | 
PROD. ic cect nsiv cd ceeuctesee “nandcevesysaee Schumann 
RR 2057: as ane) ale eae caalee ale ean Ed. Grieg 
NEE, dn soc o sie earn mnan ce eo cueees Ry MacDowell 
EO? Fda oc 3 gli es co” tak aware eres . -Moszkowski 


Several hundred teachers, both men and women, be- 
sides many others interested in the music of child life, 
assembled last Saturday to hear Mrs. Jessie Gaynor give 
her interesting lecture, with illustrations from her own 
clever song book, entitled “Songs of the Child World.” 
Mrs. Gaynor has simplified the art of teaching music to 
the smallest of children and worked out to perfection the 
difficult problem of interesting the little people in har- 
mony and song. The afternoon was one of charm and in- 
structiveness, and she succeeded in entertaining in in- 
imitable manner a critical audience. The selections which 
were sung by Mrs. Gaynor are the most attractive chil- 
dren's songs I have heard, and the entire collection of 
“Songs of the Child World” can be heartily indorsed as 
a most complete and satisfactory volume for the use of 
children. As the public schools of Chicago have adopted 
the work, it will be but a short time before the public 
schools of other cities follow their example. 


* * * 


If rumor be in any way reliable we shall lose Mme. 
Ragna Linné, who, by Melba’s advice, goes to Berlin to 
study Wagnerian roles with Lehmann. And who shall 
say she is not acting wisely. It was only to-day a well- 
known and much respected critic said to me: “Mme. Linné 
is a great artist, a powerful artist, but what scope is there 
for one of her power here in Chicago? What opportunity 
has she? She is cramped and dwarfed by the conditions 
prevailing.” It seems to me he knew whereof he spoke. 
Mme. Linné has no chance here. 

An artist of strong dramatic possibilities in personal ap- 
pearance, in voice, in method of singing, she is a Wag- 
nerian exponent, and she sings—because there is no room 
for art such as hers—everything but Wagner. She has 
had no small share, too, in helping the American and also 
local composers, and the benefit recital which she is to 
give next Wednesday is composed entirely of American 
compositions. Mme. Linné will be assisted by Miss Jean- 
nette Durno, the young pianist, who has continually 
gained in public favor. The following is the program: 
When the Land Was Light With Moonlight Nevin 
Erster Verlust (MS.), dedicated to Madame Linné. Madden 
Fair Little Baretoes Scott 

Mme. Ragna Linné. 
See WMS sis co aoneeebaccckeecssernn. Paderewski 


Miss Jeannette Durno. 
Thou Art So Like a Flower 


Dae Dewdrop and The Star... :. .<.c0000ccccescsus aynor 
ES SER UR Ea eke BEET: Carpenter 
ee RUMET sO 03 500 Ckea Reade sed tad adondon eves De Koven 
Madame Linné 
POT, EOE ED Peg te ape P Schiitt 
NOON a's aap nila dels oes dob dou P clue Boe Schiitt 
Miss Durno. . 
PED cic dn oe lee vb Cea Mink ta de Bh This hs va Beach 
Re Wee 6 Lover OO TA LAG... oc. iiccsccccevsccess Foote 
RG, AOI, SEPONOONE ai os 6sew Snips dn Céwnb deta vicoiw be Johns 
Madame Linné 
ND x on nisin DOLE C8 bb bday ay ose eat nes hoo Lavallée 
EE Se SAS Sane Pen ORAL eS od Laidow 
UNUM saan cnet Radio dys baw e's Haase te Len oe Leschetizky 
; ' Miss Durno. 
Darling, Come Back To Me................. Vanderpoel 
Be ern Fe ge ee Sargent 
My Love and I Sat Together................. MacDowell 


ee ONS Sy PB Ee Victor Harris 


Madame Linné. 


* * * 


The great event of mext week is the appearance of the | 


far-famed quintet—Ysaye, Marteau, Gérardy, Lachaume 
and Bendix—at Central Music Hall next Thursday and 
Saturday. The concerts will be given in aid of Dr. Sarah 
Hackett Stevenson’s Chicago Maternity Hospital, and a 


| 


| 





have received their usual prices. 
Such a combination of artists is an extraordinary en- 
semble for any big city to entertain, so that every one who 


can should avail themselves of the opportunity, as it is un- | 


likely we shall hear them again in Chicago for some con- 
siderable period. 
— 


* * 


Holmes Cowper, the young Canadian tenor, has had 
pleasant experiences in the West, where his singing found 
much favor. Here are a few notices he received: 


Holmes Cowper, coming a comparatively unknown 


ee 


R. 


Method Completely Illustrated 
in the United States 


BY 


MME. KATHARIN EVANS VON KLENNER, 


40 Stuyvesant Street, 
NEW YORK. 


Mr. Schulze also gave before the Scherzo Club. This was 
the program: 
Sonate, op. 30, No. 1 Beethoven 
Caprices for piano on the airs of Gluck’s Alceste. 
Saint-Saéns 
Sonate, op. 13, G major Grieg 
Mr. and Mrs. Bicknell Young gave a delightful musi- 


| cale at their studio on Wednesday evening, the 20th Miss 


| plified the fine instruction they have received. 


| ceived from Mr. Young. 


tenor, made a reputation in one appearance that can hardly | 


fail to secure for him future engagements. He was an 
instantaneous success. His voice is smooth and rich, 
his style artistic and his stage presence pleasing. Begin- 
ning with an aria from “Faust” (“Salve! Dimora”), accom- 


Laura Combs, soprano, and Alfred Shaw, tenor, exem- 
Miss 
Combs is a soprano whose beautiful, rich voice and fin- 
ished manner of singing are winning recognition, and Mr. 
Shaw’s style shows the true oratorio training he has re- 
They are both in the stndent- 


professional class. Allen Spencer, the well-known pianist, 


| assisted and played with power, expression and technical 
| ability. 


panied by the orchestra, he was obliged to respond to a | 


double encore.—Nebraska State Journal, April 13, 1808. 


Mr. Cowper, in an aria from “Faust,” won an immediate 
success. He has a powerful tenor voice, with all the 
richness and warmth of a baritone. Each tone, from the 
lowest to the highest, was round, full and sweet. Mr. 


The last general concert of the season of the Amateur 
Musical Club will be given at Steinway Hall, Monday 
evening, April 25, at 8 o’clock. The program arranged 


| by Mrs. H. K. Bigelow and Mrs. Clifford Williams, in 


Cowper came here a stranger, but with such a beautiful 


voice, cultivated and under perfect control, he is 
sure to be in demand. He received a double encore. 
The audience were even then loath to let him go.—The 
Courier, Lincoln, April 16, 1808 


Holmes Cowper came to Lincoln a stranger, and won 
his audience in his first number, “Salve! Dimora,” from 
“Faust.” His voice is soft, rich.and beautiful; he is an 
artist with a pleasing stage presence.—Evening Post, Lin- 
coln, Neb., April 13, 1808. 

No young artist has so rapidly advanced in recent 
months as Walter Spry, who, being made director of the 
Quincy Conservatory of Music, has by his energy and 
perseverance succeeded in placing the institution among 
the most artistic in the West. He is not only a fine 
pianist, organist and accompanist, but is also a composer 
of merit. As an arranger of programs he also deserves 
praise, the recitals recently given before the Scherzo Club 
being decidedly interesting. Three programs follow: 


CLASSICAL PERIOD. 
ney Gite, OS) MRE osha a on Saw oes Soke db cee Seger Bach 
i i aS int) eit deehieil Mozart 
pe ee ee ep pee i reece Rameau 
IS re Cia a o's cada koe hoon «coe e+ CRFIOIE 
een, Wi A PERI . ooo scsessissectess Beethoven 
EY Es ios net tie Cédwasiiey pwede kode Chopin 
Bette GO CG TCR isk oc ooo hcdswee ccinswcices Weber 

ROMANTIC PERIOD. , 
PN GUD. os secs Diodser els + dba gre 300% Schumann 
Scherzo Capriccio...............+++.+-...-+Mendelssohn 
ne Mm Tee MN So kes card pen aces se Schubert 
MR 5 Sto 6 gu kath tS cps wee weror se nee Chogin 
a BEF ps Ore ee pee ee oT eee Chopin 
i EMG. ic doess hg oaees baabes buacueMeewe Chopin 
apg pee bene ae A Se eo Chopin 


MopERN AND LivinG COMPOSERS. 


Variations for two pianos on a theme of Beethoven. 
Saint-Saéns 


PO CE ce ccrcccecocBigecse’ Rachmaninoff 
Reine We BOO TNO Bo ocd odd cankew os + 08h dee Brahms 
eR Ee a a Rubinstein 
RE ORI: 8. . seady mas uedawan oo ee Moszkowski 
A ee. PO, BAO). vv oa seine sco 0+stesmendae Spry 
eae ere ee Oldberg 

Twilight. 

Song Without Words. 

The Elf. 

Sunrise. 
I cy wt iltcgee ob eeeastacss bie Sherwood 
Rhapsodie Hongroise, No. 12...............-..000. Liszt | 


Messrs Spry and Schulze gave a piano and violin re- 
cital before the Scherzo Club Saturday afternoon, which 
was unquestionably the most artistic thing of this char- 
acter ever given in this city. Only three numbers were 
played, but they were long and difficult. Mr. Spry’s piano 
work improves with each new appearance, while Mr. 
Schulze’s beautiful violin playing is masterly. It must 
have required hard work and study for the two gentlemen 
to present such a classic program, so perfect in time and 
harmony. An excellent audience listened enraptured to 
the music, the three numbers occupying about an hour 
and a half. 

The above, which appeared in the Quincy Daily Herald, 
is apropos of a supplementary recital which Mr. Spry and 





which Ludwig Becker and W. Unger will assist, is as 
follows: 
Rondo in C major, op. 70 
(For two pianos). 
Mrs. Edwin Lapham, Miss Blanche Sherman 
Trio in F major, op. 18........ccccccecscoes Saint-Saens 
Miss Large, Mr. Becker, Mr. Unger. 

Cantata, King Rene’s Daughter............. Henry Smart 
Amateur Club Choir and Miss Dunn, Mrs. Henry 
Shettield, Miss Hubbard; Mrs. H. K. 
Bigelow, director. 

Ferris Bradley, pupil of Harrison Wild, has been en 
Park Presbyterian 


ia soiteun iis aan ate ihe deme-s Chopin 


gaged as organist by the Jefferson 
Church. 

Another pupil of Mr. Wild, Calvin Lampert, dedicated 
the new organ in the Presbyterian Church at Ligonier, 
Ind., Tuesday, April 19. 

Thomas Taylor Drill song at the 
Marquette Club, when he presented a miscellaneous pro- 
Some of his talented pupils 
assisted the popular basso. I would mention specially 
Mrs. D. C. Hull, Miss Antoinette McGuire and Miss 
Evelyn Coleman, with whom Mr. Drill has accomplished 
remarkably good work. 

The Vilim Orchestral Club gave 
concert Wednesday, when Josef Vilim arranged and com 
ducted a program to the general satisfaction of a large 
and enthusiastic audience. 

From New York comes the news that Jules 
who was resident in Chicago for a long period, has met 
with considerable recognition from the Eastern people, 
who appreciate the musical and artistic qualities of the 
clever basso. April 1 and 2 he sang at private musicales; 
April 14, with the German Society; April 19, private 
musicale; April 23, Carnegie Hall, and with the 
Liederkranz Society, and April 26 at Temple Emanu-F! 
Mr. Braham is studying for opera, and is to undertake an 
extensive tour during the summer months. 

The Sherwood Piano School announces the following 
recital for next Wednesday: 


gave a recital 


gram of excellent quality. 


another successful 


sraham, 


” 
aiso 


Suite, E minor, op. 72, Prelude, Menuet and Toccata. . Raff 
Miss Hartman. 


Suite, E minor, Romanza and Fugue................ Raff 
Mr. Teepe. 
ee ee Pe ae Fe eee Moszkowski 


Miss Cummings. 
Kate Vanderpoel 
Clayton Johns 


La Minature 
Our Life is Vain 


Lp AL Se aT EE SS Wishaw 
Miss Beynon. 

EES ED ELL NE POLST FO Oe EE Schytte 

TN so nia ee ee bea ew iee Kea see Chopin 

TS FAC ee ae ee Bach-Saint-Saéns 
Mr. Oldfield. 

NE oc ait. Salers sc Shy Mao 4-6-< 00 0 ks ohn Aad Godard 

EE Se Se | ae ee Godard 


. Spencer. 


Polish Song, Meine Freuden Chopin-Liszt 


NS ee EMR S « PPT eee Oe Raff 
Miss Blymyer. 
aa nae ranted litaldecd ack bus pore emeeeiereil Concone 
Miss Beynon. 
Ee ONS MD WR oct ebsccesccrcsccessotilees Jensen 
Miss Siegmund. 
Adagio from Sonata, op. 31, No. 2.............Beethoven 


Novelette,  & oa # Schumann 
Murmuring Zephyrs Jensen-Niemann 


Mr. Myers. 
Under the auspices of the Chicago Conservatory a con- 


cert will be given by Mr. Marescalchi, Robert Stevens and 
Rudolf Berliner. Several of the vocal students will also 
assist. Mrs. Amey Major is the accompanist. 

The Liebling amateurs have issued invitations for a 
soirée to be given next Tuesday. They will have the 
assistance of Mrs. E. C. Francis, Miss Anna Griewish and 
Burnett and Drott, and the valuable aid of I. H. 
The following program is to 


Messrs 

Kowalski, as accompanist. 

be given: 

Piano quartet, The Merry Wives of Windsor... ... Nicolai 

Misses Catlin, Adams, Crozier and Marshall. 

duet, Sonata in A flat..............-.00-5. Hummel 

Misses Sloman and Talcott 

solo, Barcarolle, op. 123 
Miss Bertha C 

aria from Huguenots.. 

Mrs. E. C 


Piano 


Kullak 


Piano 


dey ... Meyerbeer 


Vocal, 


Piano duet, Spanish Dances........... .. Moszkowski 
Misses Kramer and Bing 
Piano solo, Polonaise in E major...... one 
Miss Zella L. Marshall 
Piano solo, Rondo Brilliant, op. 29 . Mendelssohn 
(With second piano) 
Miss Belle Adams 
Vocal, Song of Thanksgiving........... ...Allitsen 
Miss Anna Griewish. 
Piano solo, Man lebt Nur Einmal......... Strauss-Tausig 
Miss Bertha A. Perry 
Piano duo, Rondo in C major............... Chopin 
Messrs. Heilbronner and Grun 
Vocal duet, The Sailor Sighs............ . Balfe 
Messrs. Burnett and Drott 
Miss Mabel Crawford, one of the prominent contraltos 


of Chicago, has been re-engaged this year for three weeks 
at the New York Chautauqua 


Miss Julia Officer is kept busy these months engaging 
artists jor the coming exposition at Omaha 
Miss Ella Clark, a pupil of Emil Liebling, has arranged 


She 


e the assistance of several well-known musical peo- 


a very satisfactory concert for Friday of next week. 
will hay 
ple. Miss Clark is director of the Clara Schumann Club 
chorus, which she has successfully conducted at several 
recent entertainments. 

The Chicago Musical College gave the last of the Sat- 
urday afternoon cé Handel Hall to-day. Bern- 
hard Listemann received an ovation for his performance 
which showed that the great violin- 
Mr. Rosenfeld, Mr. Ortengren 
also enthusiastically applauded 


ncerts at 


of Bazzini’s Fantaisie, 


t was as great as ever 


and 


for their performances 


Franz Wagner were 


The following is the program: 
Piano, Fantaisie, op. 49..... renpaem Chopin 
Maurice Rosenfeld 
Vocal, Recitative and Aria from Don Carlos . Verdi 
John R. Ortengren 
.....Bazzini 


RE ee he ee en 


....Douillet 
..- MacDowell 
Schiitt 


Piano, Spring Song 
Improvisation 
Etude waeeies 

Maurice Rosenfeld 


BoB ne 





Vocal, When Legions of Stars are Shining. ......Korling 
John R. Ortengren. 

Violoncello, Polonaise...... “a: & Popper 

Franz Wagner 

The owners of the Studebaker music halls and studios 
are working like Trojans to get the building completed, 
and it looks as if May 1 will see everything in order to 
house the numerous tenants—musical, artistic and literary 
—who have resolved to make this new building their head 
quarters for their various pursuits. Among the first to 
enter into occupation will be the Chicago Musical College, 
which will likely have one of the most perfectly appointed 


institutions of its kind in America FLORENCE FRENCH 


Fourth Kaltenborn-Beyer-Hane Quartet. 


HE last concert of this excellent quartet was, in spite 

of the rain, attended by a large audience, which was 
Haydn’s F 
Quartet opened the evening, the merry comicality of 
In 
Spohr solo 


well repaid by a capital performance major 
the 


in strict form, exciting mirth this 


there was much ensemble perfection. The 
quartet displayed violinist Kaltenborn’s manifest qualities 


menuett, canon 


of taste, tone and ear, and it was a particularly unfavorable 


| evening for that delicate instrument 


But for an over-abundance of youthful enthusiasm in the 
Dvorak Quintet pianist Zwintscher played with good taste 
and unity. He should guard his fortissimo, however 


The program was as follows 


F major Quartet.. Haydn 
Op. 61, Solo Quartet Spohr 
| Op. 81, Piano Quintet Dvorak 





| of them never heard a 


Harold Randolph. 


Harold Randolph, the new director of the Baltimore 


Peabody Conservatory of Music, was in Boston and New 
York last week. Mr. Randolph has been visiting the 
conservatories of music in these cities and investigating 


the various systems 


Italian Opera to Be Heard. 


The Bagetto Italian Opera Company may visit this city 
and give a series of performances at the Broadway The 
atre, Monday May It is a 
genuine Italian article such as is heard in Italy, in Costa 
Rico, South Mexico. Many of 
members never heard a Richard Wagner opera and most 
But there 


beginning on evening, 16 


in America and in its 


3eethoven Symphony 


are some singers among them, and when we go to hear 
Italian. opera it is singing we want to listen to; never 
mind chorus, orchestra, mise-en-scéne, or logic. Mr. Grau 
has given us the article on a larger scale at the Metro 


politan 


MUSICAL COURIER. 


| 


25 


Must Be False. 


A NUMBER of letters and other inquiries have been 
put 


tor 


to us in reference to a musical paper projected 
publication, and we are asked to give che name or 


names of the piano firm or firms whica, the projectors 


claim, are “backing” the enterprise. No piano firm is 
“backing” any proposed musical paper and there is none 
backing” any existing musical pape Piano houses 


have not been doing very profitable trade since the panic, 


and most of them are husbanding their resources, and 
not one of these firms would be so foolish as to identify 
| itself in any way with a musical paper, eaisting or to 
exist. There are no such stupid people in the piano trade, 
and if it is maintained that such firms do exist, the per 
sons addressed should ask for the names of the firms; no 


| publication, for it is 


will be given, for no such scheme exists 
“backing” a musi 


names 


he only commercial concern that is 





cal paper is the Oliver Ditson Company, which owns 
the monthly Record, chiefly to advertise the Ditson publi- 
cations. No music publisher ever succeeded in conduct- 

a successful musical paper, because such a publisher 
is “interested” and cannot help it or avoid it. Papers 
published by “interested” owners can never flourish ex- 
cept as advertising mediums for their own wares. The 
Record is a good advertiser for the Oliver Ditson wares, 
but that is just enough to kill it as a valuable musical 


“interested” instead of being “‘inter- 


esting,” and those musicians who are criticised by the 


Oliver Ditson Company will cease to patronize that com- 


pany 
No; there is no piano firm interested in any proposed 
new musical paper, and the persons who say so tell a 
| falsehood. They will not mention the name of the piano 
| house, and if anyone should have the temerity to do so, 
the information should be sent to this office at once 


Mandolin, Banjo and Guitar Concert. 


A mandolin, banjo and guitar concert was given at 
Carnegie Music Hall Tuesday evening, April 26, by 
Mr. and Mrs. W. J. Kitchener, assisted by Carl Wind- 
rath, mandolin virtuoso; Joseph Gerbel, zither soloist; 
Viola Pratt Gillette, mtralto; Columbia University 
Mandolin Club and St. Paul's School Banjo and Mandolin 


Club, H 


Zur Nieden accompanist 


Forrest D. Carr, Basso. 


Mr. Carr was the guest of honor at the Southern 
Society, which met at Delmonico’s on Saturday evening 
last 

Mr. Carr will fill the following dates: Brooklyn, April 
27, Prospect Heights Choral Society ‘Wreck of the 


Hesperus”; Miss Gray’s recital at Sherry’s, April 30, and 


May 20, Brooklyn Teachers’ Association concert 
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Mary Louise lary, Contralto. 


Lilian Carlismith, Contralto. 
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BOSTON, April 25, 1898. 

HIS is the teachers’ and pupils’ season. We have 
our opera, our symphony and chamber concerts; 
the year round; but as | 


visiting artists come and go 
spring is ushered in with it comes the corps of teachers | 
and their regiments of pupils. These recitals and concerts | 
are replete with interest, for it is from the pupils of to-day 
that the future must find its Melbas, Joseffys, Hofmanns 
and Ysayes. So as we enter the studio or recital hall there 
is always something for anticipation. If decided talent is | 
manifested then comes the analysis of the pupil and con- 
templation of the probable results of their future work. 
After all, so “many are called, but few are chosen,” and | 
most applicable is this to the musical profession of to-day. 


The operatic concert given by Charles R. Adams on 
Thursday evening, to bring out his most talented pupils, 
was a great success. The Bijou Theatre was filled from 
orchestra rail to the balcony with the musical set of Boston | 
and a good representation from society. 

In this concert Mr. Adams demonstrated more fully than 
ever before his ability to coach those who have real talent 
and bring them out in operatic roles. And of his pupils on 
this occasion it may be said they have reflected credit upon 


| 
| 
| 


his training. 

While in most instances the singing was good, barring a 
dryness of tone caused by nervousness, quite a number 
showed fine tonal work, and, though not adapted to oper- 
atic careers, have voices of sufficient worth to become use- 
ful in public work other than the stage. 

Miss Frances Wellington has a pretty voice, and sus- 
tained her part as Martha creditably. 

Miss Gertrude Nickerson was easy and graceful as 
Nancy, and it may truthfully be said that there are many 
filling prominent places in light opera who have not the 
personal attraction nor piquancy that she possesses. U. S. 
Kerr’s fine voice was advantageously shown in his work. 
Real talent, dramatically and vocally, was embodied in 
Mrs. Wm. Dana’s Orcutt’s work in Aida. Hers is a free, 
clear, teling soprano voice, of fine quality, and with it 
there is more than ordinary dramatic fire. In the duet 
with Placido Fiumara she rose to truly thrilling heights. 

Mr. Fiumara was an able suport to Mrs. Orcutt, and 
the entire scene was given with finish. Mrs. Gertrude 
Plank has an excellent voice, and she uses it artistically. 

The mad scere from “Lucia” was well given by Miss 
Driver, and she received enthusiastic applause at the end 
of her cadenza. 

Miss Marcia Craft was quite a surprise in the part of 
Elsa. Her voice is free, true and dramatic, and seems to 
have the real Wagner vibratory quality combined with 
youthful freshness. 

On the whole, contemplating this performance hours 
after the surprise and enthusiasm has passed away, I can- 
not but feel that in Mr. Adams we have a great teacher. 
His pupils in operatic work show the impress of a master, 
and if he does not always succeed in bringing out good 
points in his pupil, be it said there are few after all who 
have real talent to develop. But if they have it Mr. Adams 
is sure to secure good results with the co-operation of the 
student. 

It is apropos to quote from the Herald, which says: 








Mr. Adams is doing valuable work, and is to be compli- 
mented and congratulated on the fully deserved success 
in which his efforts culminated last evening. The or- 


chestra, under Mr. Zach, was a potent assistance in the 
fine general results that were obtained. The audience 
was large and musical, and it was generous, encouraging 
and hearty in its applause. There was not a moment of 
dullness in the performances, and even the critic, jaded 
by a season’s flood of music, could find the entertainmert 
refreshing and steadily interesting. 

And Mr. Hale, of the Journal, says: 

Mr. Adams may well be proud of some of these pupils, 
and surely some of them, if they persevere, will win good 
things, even in the operatic or concert lottery. It may be 
truly said that the women throughout were far superior 


| to the men—they were less self-conscious; they showed 


greater dramatic instinct. 
The program was as follows: 


—_— Goat and. second: BCU... 6a ssc cccvsccess Flotow 
ee oe ee Miss Frances Wellington 
Cerne Miss peste i L. Nickerson 
IRD da.5 0's-cnie ws ha wae aaa . M. Murdough 
RU oi cia's doris 5 wie-b'ciertby ohaaieeerare U. S. Kerr 
re os aia Charles H. Bennett 

ee ON a Serer ae pe ee ake ee Oi Verdi 
ee Mrs. William Dana Orcutt 
DE rte aapar ae ee ose Mrs. Gertrude Plank 

Deities: CAR BIE i6 is 5+ one e's + de dene ayenentes Donizetti 
Ne 6 inedcn aes) nto nae Miss Bessie Driver 

ee ee OE BOE: oo. 60s. se dee ee mens nme Verdi 
Aida.................-Mrs. William Dana Orcutt 
Ce Ne SE Pen ey ae Placido Fiumara 

| Lota, Week, tind O68... 0.5 cs vcd ccageeomers Wagner 
NE ee ee Miss Marcia Craft 
NS OPO TTT ‘ .James Allison, Jr 


Orchestra of thirty players from Symphony Orches- 
tra. Max Zach, conductor. 


* x * 


Studio recitals are very much in vogue during this 
time of the year in our city, and everybody’s pupils are 
having some opportunities to try their musical wings 


| either before parents and pupils or before invited critics. 


The piano pupils of John D. Buckingham and vocal 
pupils of Frank E. Morse have jointly given recitals in 
their studio in Steinert Building, each revealing some 
real talented students. 

The program which follows is worthy of notice, both 
for the excellence of its selections and as an indication of 
the advancement of their pupils: 


Moment Musical... 65:00 <s000%s .......-Moszkowski 
Miss Nettie W hipple. 

eee el ane r ee Leer. CT Serre Gounod 

Miss Lulu Drake 

IEE psn cos nbiced cme keen eese he 2 hike Reynald 
Miss Miriam Hanlon. 

soe nk Serie 6S 05 ovede bares et a deetoncten Tosti 

CO NN a bosses cna cde eodncsess di Godard 
Miss Victoria Johnson. 

CE cig stae ade h ci ab owed podare + teeehenen Cui 

INR S35 guroe si wed coiihciv so ohe ences TORN ee doo eee 


Miss Myra E. Wilson. 
. Massenet 
Miss Drake. 
Selections from Woodland Sketches..........MacDowell 
In Autumn. 
To a Water Lily. 
From Uncle Remus. 
Miss Clare Adams. 
Pivign Ee aN To Oak Ss 3 59.0.5 oes vc deceseess Gluck 
Miss Johnson. 
eee EEE ET ee Schumann 
Miss Cora Mattison. 


* * * 


Miss Etta Edwards introduced at a studio recital last 
week a very promising singer, Miss Helen Netmore, in 
whom she is deeply interested. 

Miss Anne Gilbreth Cross’ pupils will be heard this 
week at Steinert’s in a program replete with interesting 
selections. A suite for piano and strings, by Ole Olsen, 
will have the following assistants: Charles Hayward, pi- 
anist; Miss Shattuck and Miss Hood, first violins; Miss 
Daniell and Miss Pearson, second violins; Miss Grébe 
and Miss Berry, violas; Miss Webster and Mr. Kelsey, 
‘cellos, and Mr. Golde, contrabass. 

Grieg, Schubert, Chopin and MacDowell will comprise 


the composers. 
x * * 


Notwithstanding the uncertainties of life as viewed 
these days, the New England Conservatory has opened 


| its spring term with a better attendance than at the early 





MINNIE. METHOT, | 
--- Soprano. _- 


Two seasons with Remenyi. 
One season with Camilla Urso. 
One season with Chicago Marine Band. 
Address: 
255 West 92nd St., New York. | 





BreitKopr & HARTEL, 


Music Dealers and Wmporters. 


Oldest Established Music Publishing House. 
Pounded 1719 in Leipzig. 


NEW YORK BRANCH: {1 East (6th St., 


Between Union Square and Fifth Avenue. 
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| the conservatory faculty 


THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


session. Numerous concerts of more or less importance 
will be given before the closing of the year, and on 


| Wednesday the following program will be given by ad- 


vanced pupils: 


Three pieces for viola and piano..........--+-+-+++ Cutter 
Clifford Sprunt, ’97, Melrose, Mass.; Miss Maud 
Collin, Rochester, Minn. 


Aria, O God Have Mercy, from St. Paul... .Mendelssohn 
Percy Hunt, Foxboro, Mass. 
Sonata, op. 10, No. 3, D major, piano......... Beethoven 
Miss Jennie McMaster, Vicksburg, Mich. 
Elégie, F minor, viola and piano....... . Vieuxtemps 


Mr. Sprunt and Miss Collin. 
Duet, I.a ci darem la mano, from Don Giovanni... Mozart 
Miss Alice Gossner, Lynn, Mass.; Mr. Hunt. 
Sonata, op. 12, No. 2, A major, piano and 
MEE -sicuvaes kid wight awa a eaaasersiess .. Beethoven 
Delbert Webster, Boston: Frank Willgoose, Need- 
ham, Mass. 


* * * 


Mrs. Lillian Lord Wood, assisted by T. Adamowski 
and J. Adamowski, gave a recital Thursday evening in 
Steinert Hall. 

Mrs. Wood is a pupil of John D. Buckingham, who has 
been her only teacher, and she reflects much credit upon 
her most able instructor. She was especially satisfactory 
in her work in the Trio, the Prelude and Fugue and the 
“Harmonious Blacksmith.” The following is the program 
in its entirety: 

Trio, D minor. ; . Mendelssohn 
Prelude and Fugue, < sharp t EE eae 


Harmonious Blacksmith j ... Handel 

Be” Sere Pe aa ginee .....-Glinka-Balakireff 
SE TIN 26 cixdecddd in Meibees sees sod pee 
Intermezzo pate aE ee _Schiitt 
Berceuse ......... ..Chopin 
Ballade ..Chopin 


*_ * * 


The most interesting recital in the Twentieth Century 
course of organ recitals was given with the N. E. Con- 
servatory String Orchestra in the Shawmut Church last 
week. 

Geo. W. Chadwick conducted and J. Wallace Goodrich 
This is the first public introduction of the 
and the well arranged program 


was organist 
conservatory orchestra, 
went smoothly throughout, which was very gratifying to 
4 thoroughly organized orches- 


| tra is a recent innovation in the conservatory, and its work 
| is watched with much interest, and should be encouraged 


The numbers given were Handel’s concerto in B flat. 


| Bach’s “Passacaglia” in C minor, and Rheinberger’s first 





organ concerto, op. 137. 

Miss Aagot Lunde, the Norwegian contralto, leaves for 
Norway in May. While there she will pay a visit to Grieg 
and get interpretations of his songs, preparatory to a 
season of concert work, beginning with the Worcester 
Festival in September. 

Miss Inde has been tendered the contralto part in a 
cantata by Grieg to be given during the festival, and will 
go through the work under the composer’s intsructions 

She sings in “The Messiah” at Sherbrook, Canada, this 
month. In a recent appearance at Manchester she made 
a great hit, as the following press notice from the Man- 
chester Union will show: 

Miss Lunde made a most delightful impression upon 
her hearers. She possesses a pure contralto voice of con 
siderable richness and power, and shows careful schooling 
in her singing. Both of her numbers were rendered in a 
manner which won warm applause. and with that ease of 
vocalization which is possessed by but few 


oe - 

Wellesley College will be entertained Monday evening 

by a piano recital by Madame Mélanie de Wienzkowska, 
when she will give the following program: 


Thirty-two yariations in C minor. . Beethoven 


Nocturne, op. 62, No. 2 .Chopin 
Polonaise, op. 71, No. 2.. Chopin 
Fantaisie, op. 49....... .Chopin 


Es os 59.00 9000 Gluck- Sgambati 
Alceste Caprice..... ers . Gluck-Saint-Saéns 
Praeludium and Fugue, op. 35.......... Mendelssohn 
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Serenade, op. 34, NO. 3...----scccececcccccnsccees Schutt 
La Babillarde, op. 41, No. 3 .. Leschetizky 

(Dedicated to Madame Wienzkowska.) 
Grande Etude de Concert Wieniawski 
Mélancolie, op. 5! Rubinstein 
Rhapsodie, No. 8 Liszt 


Miss Harriet Goddard, a pupil of Arthur Flubbard, sang 
last week at Waterville, Me., with the Choral Society and 
scored a pronounced success in “O Cicliazzurri,” from 
“Aida,” and ballads, being repeatedly encored. She also 
sang for the Newton Club in Cambridge, with the Boston 
Operetta Company last Wednesday evening, in the third 
act of “Faust” and the “Marriage by Lantern,” with her 
usual success, 

The Boston Operetta Company has met with apprecia- 
tion wherever it has appeared this season, and will con- 
tinue next year to give the same programs, with perhaps 
new scenes from other operas. The organization is com- 
posed of Miss Goddard and Miss Ruby Cutter, sopranos; 
Miss Helen Day, Miss Jennie Paine, contraltos; S. 
Williard Flint, basso, and Jerome Haushue, tenor and 
director. 

Miss Cutter is a new member of the company, and has 
won her audiences wherever they have appeared. 


* * * 


Rafael Joseffy was a caller at the Faelten School last 
week, while in the city filling a symphony engagement, 
of several classes ex- 


and upon attending the sessions 


pressed himself as very much pleased with the way the 
work is being carried on. 

Harold Randolph, the newly appointed director of the 
pupil Carl 
called upon 


Institute at Baltimore, was a of 


During a recent visit to 


Peabody 
Faelten 
the new 


Soston he 


Faelten School 
*> * * 


Mrs. Edith McGregor Wood is to be one of the con- 
traltos in the coming testimonial given for Mr. Zerrahn. 
Mrs. Louise Bruce Brooks was invited tu sing, but owing 
The choice of 
contraltos reflects very creditably upon Mrs. Gertrude 
Franklin-Salisbury, as she is the coach for ooth singers, 


and they are worthy exponents of her art 


to a future engagement could not respond 


- - * 

Nashua, N. H., not to be outdone by neighboring cities 
with their festivals, will give May 3 the cantata 
“Lazarus,” by P. A. Scheucker; the coda of “Forth to the 
of shepherds, taken from the 


on 


Meadows,” for a chorus 
German by Rev. J. Troutbeck; Franz Schubert's “Rosa- 
munde,” and the “Song of the Sea,” a vocal march com- 
posed by G. A. Veazie, Jr 

The chorus, numbering 250 voices, will be under the 
direction of E. J. Hood, with Mrs. James H. Tolles at the 


piano. 


> .e F 


The Zerrahn testimonial will be simply enormous in its 
The chorus of 1,500 will have the assistance 
The plan is to have 
friends with 


S. M 


proportions 
of an array of soloists unprecedented 
all the minor parts taken by Mr. Zerrahn’s 


whom he has been associated in past years 


Choir Notes. 
Evans, tenor, and Mrs Ferry, con 
tralto, have been engaged for the at St 
Agnes’ R. C. Church, East Forty-third street, entering 
upon their duties May ! 
Elmira, N. Y. 
At Miss Roberts’ regular Saturday morning musical, 
April 16, the program was given by her talented pupil, 
Miss Edna C. Mixer, of Waverly, N. Y. The local press 


Mixer’s convincing 


Milton 
coming 


Lewis L 
year 


was unanimous in its praise of Miss 
ariety of tone, and clear, adequate technic. She 
Frederick Wishard, baritone. 


readings, \ 
was ably assited by 


Liederkranz Concert. 

UCH praise is due to the Liederkranz for giving an 
opportunity to hear a work of such sterling quality 

as Max Bruch’s “The Bell” (ode by Schiller). In poly- | 
phonic writing, in mastery of choral tone balancing and | 
in instrumental coloring Bruch is a routiniere, and the | 
manner of working out material at times | 
compensates for the absence of inspiration. “The Bell” | 
is not a novelty, but it is not in line with the other oft- | 
thanks to 


his thematic 


repeated choral works, and hence once more 
the Liederkranz 

The quartet was excellent in its ensemble, although Mr 
Fischer really no longer sings; he declaims everything 
After a voice has done as much duty as his no resonance 
is to be expected. The tenor, Mr. Van Yorx, who has a 
voice of beautiful quality, gave a musically intelligent 
rendition of his part, but the text was somewhat blurred, 
as was the case with Miss Sargent, the soprano, who has 
a vibrant, clear, bell-like voice of excellent quality. She 
is also temperamental in her style, and makes an excellent 


impression as a musical personality, the phrasing and in- | 
i 


terpretation giving evidence of musical intelligence of a 
high order. | 

Mrs. Josephine Jacoby, the alto, has developed her voice | 
to such a degree of and resonance as to secure 
sufficient homage to satisfy any singer for these reasons 
alone, but in addition the musical quality and the legiti- 


mate artistic effects she gives out place her far in ad- 


power 


vance of most of the singers on the concert platform to- 
day. Add to these gifts absolutely pure intonation, dis- 
tinct syllabic enunciation, broad and intelligent phrasing 
and deep musical feeling, and nothing more need be said, 


for they comprise the qualities looked for in singers in 
the first rank. 

Mr. Zoellner conducted metronomically, but as this was 
at the Liederkranz there is no necessity 
A wreath was handed 

His successor has 


his last concert 
for a further discussion of his work 
to him as a token of love and respect 


not been selected 


Martinus Sieveking. 

The well-known pianist, Sieveking, will return next sea- 
son for a series of fifty concerts under the direction of 
Victor Thrane 

Delavan Howland. 


Delavan Howland announces that he will give an 
orchestral concert at the Waldorf-Astoria on Friday even- 
ing, April 29, with the assistance of Miss Dora Valesca 
Miss Walker, soprano; Miss 


accompanist, orchestra of forty 


Becker, violinist; Marian 
Adéle Becker 


musicians, Delavan Howland conductor 


and an 


A Gilbert R. Combs’ Pupil. 


Miss Carrie S. Pierman met with her usual success in 
the piano recital given by her on Wednesday evening in 
concert hall of the Broad Street Conservatory of 
Music. at No. 1331 South Broad street, Philadelphia. 
Miss Pierman has quietly risen to be a great pianist, and | 
displays that fine artistic training that is characteristic of 
all of Gilbert Raynolds Combs’ pupils. Her conception | 
was broad and original, her technic was faultless, her tones 
mellow and pure, and in the “Humoreske” of Schumann 
she displayed great depth of feeling 

The Godowsky numbers were a big undertaking for | 
such a young artist when we consider their great tech- 
nical difficulties, which Miss Pierman mastered with 
brilliancy, as well as clearness and smoothness, this being 


the 





also the first time these numbers have been publicly per- 
formed by anyone excepting the composer 

e Zarembski Polonaise was the last, and if it is pos- 
program, 


TI 


sible to make a distinction in such a well-given 


was probably the best number. 








FANNIE - - - - - 


BLOOMFIELD 
ZEISLER. 


568 East Division St., Chicago., Ill. 








LONDON DEBLT— 
Philharmonic Society—April 28, 1898. | 


Georg Liebling As Performer. 


tees 3 enterprising and highly important London jour- 
Telegraph, which probably has the 


nal, the Daily 


| largest circulation of any paper in England, in speaking of 


Herr Georg Liebling’s playing at his recent recitals, says: 


Mr. Liebling’s presentation of Schumann’s fascinating 
Fantaisiestiicke proved thoughtful and earnest, the two 
Preludes (Chopin), in A major and F major, being played 
with charming delicacy and refinement, while the Noc 
turne in E and the Impromptu in A flat were likewise 
treated in a thoroughly artistic manner. Plenty of ap- 
plause greeted Mr. Liebling’s performance of the Polish 
composer's Polonaise in A flat, and after two recalls the 
pianist returned to play Jensen’s “Murmelndes Liftchen.” 
Mr. Liebling submitted also a piano concerto in A of his 
own composition. This work comprises a highly strung 
and impetuous Allegro, an Andantino which yields a de- 
cidedly pleasing and graceful melody, and an extremely 
fiery concluding movement. There are several effective 
passages from the solo instrument, and the reposeful, slow 
movement, providing agreeable relief and contrast, cannot 
fail to recommend itself. Mr. Liebling has in his favor a 
lively finger and a supple wrist. In the familiar “Marche 
Funébre” the trio was touched with real pathos and ten- 
derness. So, likewise, did a most engaging rendering of 
the Prelude in D flat major 

Following up his plan of devoting the programs of each 
of his last recitals to the works of a single composer, Mr 
Liebling paid homage yesterday afternoon at the shrine of 
Robert Schumann. Praise is Mr. Liebling’s due for the 
manner in which he carried home a weighty burden. He 
who plays Schumann has a special call made upon his 
powers, just as he has who essays to shine as an exponent 
of Beethoven or Chopin. In some respects, indeed, the 
demand is a larger one in Schumann’s case than in either of 
the other two masters. The heart of such a work as the 
Sonata in F minor lies deep beneath the surface, and only 
a peculiar order of intellectuality in the pianist can ef- 
fectually pluck it out. In the slow movement, no doubt, 
a less profound method may suffice; but the bulk of the 
work is very defiant of the ordinary pianist’s handling, 
unless a mere striking of the notes as Schumann put them 
on paper be held to satisfy the requirements of the case. 

his artist’s chief strength lies in the keen sensibility with 
which he can waken to life a movement in which the feel- 
ing and poetry are readily accessible. Accordingly, it was 
in some of the Fantaisiestiicke—for he played the whole 
set—and in portions of the delightful “Carnaval” that Mr. 
Liebling did best 

On Thursday afternoon Georg Liebling brought his pro- 
tracted of to a close. The occasion was 
used chiefly as a means of demonstrating the pianist’s 
qualities as a composer, for no less than seven works from 
Mr. Liebling’s pen figured in the program. Of these the 
most considerable was a concerto in A major for piano 
and orchestra, which, although introduced at an earlier re- 
cital, with the assistance of a second piano, had not pre- 
viously been heard with its proper instrumental equip 
ment. Much of the music is bold and fluent, and the great 
bulk of it is admirably calculated to furnish an imposing 
means of display for the principal performer. Its difh- 
culties were easily surmounted by the soloist on Thurs- 
day, and the orchestra does not lack spirit and color 
Earlier in the afternoon Mr. Liebling played Liszt’s Con- 
certo in E flat, pushing his way triumphantly through the 
briar and bramble planted by the abbé against the foot- 
steps of the rashly daring, and enjoying a rare battle royal 
with the orchestra at the climax of the finale. A bouquet 
of short pieces gathered from the garden of his own works 
was offered by the pianist. All were played with 
grace and good taste, and certainly one of them, a dainty 
Fry a la Watteau,” pleased all ears with its Old World 
charm. 


series recitals 


also 


Frank G. Dossert. 
Frank Dossert has been engaged as organist and 
choirmaster of the Fourth Presbyterian Church at West 
and Ninety-first Mr. Dossert will 


announce a series of organ recitals during the year. 


G 


End avenue street 


Elsa von Grave. 


Miss Elsa von Grave is fast gaining recognition as one 
of the finest women pianists in America. Miss von Grave 
has been engaged as soloist of the Boston Festival Orches 
and will orchestra in Ann Arbor, 


Madison, Ogdensburg, Plattsburg, Saginaw 


the 
M ilw aukee, 


tra, appear with 





and other cities. 
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NEw YORK, April 25, 1898. 


9 WAS a merry company of half a dozen who fore- 
gathered at the hospitable board of Edward Mollen- 
hauer last Thursday evening, among them Emil Gramm, 


Joseph B. Zellman and the writer. Amid surroundings 


calculated to refresh and strengthen the inner man many | 


a musical mot was passed, many a tale told, and brother 
Mollenhauer’s memory goes easily back to the concert life 
of 1853, when “the Brothers Mollenhauer” were stars of 
the brilliant Jullien season. 


* * * 


Walter Baylis Crabtree, bass, is a Parson Price pupil, 
which means that he has been brought up in the Garcia 
school. Last Thursday afternoon he gave a concert at the 
Waldorf, assisted by the charming three Kieckhoefer sis- 
ters and Miss Leila Brownell, accompanist. His best num- 
bers were Handel’s ‘“‘ Honor and Arms” and “ Where’er 
You Walk”; “Flower Crowns,” by Goodhart, and “Four- 
Leaf Clover,” by the accompanist, Miss Brownell. The 
trio of sisters with the euphonious name played the last 
group particularly well, as follows: 


NE EES O° EE Poe ee ee ey eee ee Czibulka 
NO POTTED EEE EO ee Grieg 
EE RO eee ee Brahms 


Miss Grace Gregory, assisted by the Brahms Quartet, 
Miss Eleanor Johnson, Miss Isabel Conant, Miss Grace 


Gregory, Miss Babetta Huss, Hermann Beyer-Hané, 


‘cellist, and Miss Helen Carpenter and Harvey Loomis, 


accompanists, gave a musicale at the residence of the first 
named, the \Westpark, on Monday afternoon. 


*~ ” * 
Mme. Louise Gage Courtney’s “song contest” claims 
attention. A dozen of her pupils are the contestants, 


singing a number of times before an invited audience, who 
mark the pupils a certain per cent.. The final and deciding 
contest takes place in June, when the pupil who receives 
the highest average will be presented the prize. Madame 
Courtney’s class has increased most flatteringly, and her 
large and elegant Carnegie Hall studios are the scene of 
constant activity. 

* 


* * 


Edward Mayerhofer’s junior students’ recital occurred 
at his roomy new studio, 15 North Broadway, Yonkers, 
last Saturday evening. These students participated: Miss 
Jessie Haight, Miss Chrissie White, Miss Mabel Ehren- 


speck, Miss Florence Hawkhurst and Master William 
Reeves, of whom the first two and the lad deserve 
special mention. Paul Hamburger, violinist, assisted, 


lending variety to the program, as well as adding. meas- 
urably to the enjoyment of those present. Mr. Mayer- 
hofer’s long experience as a teacher, no less than his en- 
dearing qualities as a man, is sure to cause the pupils’ 
rapid progress. 

Walter J. Bausman’s new vested choir of mixed voices 
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at historic old St. John’s, Yonkers, N. Y., made a pro- | 


nounced success of it on their first appearance, Easter Sun- 
day; so it would seem from the appended press excerpt: 


Th decorations, principally of palms and Easter lilies, 
were beautiful, arid the nrusical part of the services, under 
the direction of Walter J. Bausman, a most efficient or- 
ganist and a gentleman of rare musical taste, was excep- 
tionally good. A vested choir of men and women occu- 
pied the new stalls in the chancel; 
unique and very pleasing. The singing was of unusual 
excellence throughout, both soloists and chorus perform- 
ing their work in fine tones and with marked expression. 
Miss Avice Boxall, harpist, assisted, and the music of that 
instrument greatly enhanced the general effect. 

oS 

The Addisonian Club, of Warsaw, Wyoming County, 
this State, gave an Easter program which will be of inter- 
est to our musicians, as every number was by a New 
Yorker, as follows: . 


Piano— 
"isso So sas Rode da revbcteesee4 MacDowell 
UE 6s ss aieudinee teal spe cee eneieagin MacDowell 
| Vous. Te meee Oe SOM DGS. ook cvennd cvsisese Dressler 


(Four hands; also violin.) 


Piano— 
ee ears sis oa visedeaemupecaleh enn Mason 
SIs ehi acomd- 6d dete selde Cdah ae eeeneal Woodman 
I i 5 asta aw 9c g bana eee Scharwenka 
Vocal— 
Ne io NS ce ciccue dee gasteebnet ane Smith 
SOUND Slide cious cvs acs cxadebives Hecaus Shelley 
SNE. <p iuclond city so wWe'ps vodinn eoapeni well oul Greene 


Miss Mary A. Lorish is an active member of this mu- 


sico-literary club, which seems to do ambitious, excellent | 


work. 


* * * 


J. de Zielinski, of Buffalo, N. Y., gave a students’ re- | 
cital a fortnight ago at the fine piano warerooms of | 
Robert Loud, with this very varied and interesting pro- 


gram: 

Bridal Song, from Wedding Music............... Jensen 

ND Sid cd ahd ocndScabubeu+isbeseuh saws Jensen 
The Misses Mayer. 

ee ET ae eee err ee roe Liadoff 

i i A MR Ws ie cs eevee seeeeeive Paderewski 

Tarantetta, steady, from 00. GB. 2... cccccccvccesvcces Mohr 
Miss Rae Mayer. 

Py CR Re alse se ioe aa vigs 50ne whet aee Grieg 
Miss Nelle French. 

SN sihciy'y. 5: inouica ade bse Hon av eos eel licuetee’ Schytte 
REY DN bids ct ktecedchenebesce0 dudes Schumann 
Miss Eleanor Ehlers 
NR 55 5k" so eae ly tea Ses oehcsg eee Liadoff 
II cis, pinata is gan kad ad cine oy Aden ame Schytte 
Miss Florence Mayer. 
ee | RR err e Smith 
CN ae ioe teddies alarm caaeate earn Moszkowski 
Miss Mamie Nowak. 
Ee errr Beethoven 
Miss Rae Mayer. 

Cy Pras, 6 ee a ie dia rb nd 9 hw co csccccent Cantor 
Miss Nelle French. 
| The Brooklet, from Poetic Studies, op. 53. meray Haberbier 
Venetian Barcarolle, op. 110, No. 2. Godard 


Miss Florence Mayer. 
*_ * * 

Frank Fruttchey, organist and choirmaster of St. John’s 
P. E. Church, Detroit, Mich., must have had a fine musical 
Easter service, to judge by the following quotation from 
the Free Press: 

The musical portion of the service was a feature of 
which St. John’s parish may feel proud, thanks to the ex- 
ertions of Frank Fruttchey, the organist and choir- 
master, who was trained in the methods and traditions 

r “Old Trinity,” New York. The selection of music 
throughout the entire services was churchly and uplifting. 
The “Te Deum,, was by Dudley Buck, the “Jubilate Deo” 

% Shelley, the “Kyrie” and “Nicene Creed” by Von 
Weber, while the offertory number was “The Trumpet 
Shall Sound,” given with much dramatic fervor by J. N 
Krolik, followed by the “Hallelujah Chorus.” 

Fruttchey was formerly organist of All Angels’ P. E. 
Church, of New York, West End avenue. 

a oS @ 


A musicale and reception at the residence of the Misse¢ 
Ey. Riverside Drive and —. sixth street, West (com- 


their appearance was | 


i | Waldorf-Astoria on April 23. 


monly called “ Miss Ely’s School”), last Friday evening, 
enlisted the co-operation of some well-known artists, Mrs 
Antonia H. Sawyer, alto; Miss Emma Seymour Wing, 
soprano; Miss Cecelia Bradford, violin; John McCabe, 
reciter; Wm. H. Barber, Miss Burr, Mr. Arguish and 
Mr. Riesberg, pianists. Barber played the Rachmaninofi © 
| Prelude, so often played by. Siloti, in a way which quite 
cast into the shade the Russian pianist—I mean with so 
much more emotional sensibility. In the Hungarian 
Rhapsodie, No. 12, he introduced some unconventional 


things, considerably augmenting its effectiveness. In this 
he was at his best, and received a hearty recall. Mrs. 
Sawyer sang six songs in English, as follows: 

IE IL. sno pW nas edne sv cbanvecwsees Chaminade 
ER SE MN, vndncs ges nbnececebeceteuapem White 
ee SE, oo os ob dEL i 6 eraenee sae ves tvdwe Hawley 
NGL: AUMAis ais ioe + edd bhip ey 009s 0 60 as cok deme Wood 
SS EE REE Si5 SS A = Bartlett 
sole dbo naghdenooen se cee seevees Collins 


That she pleased was best attested by the fact that she 
was engaged on the spot for two musical-social affairs 
which occur this month. New to me was Miss Emma 
Seymour Wing, the soprano, a young woman possessing a 


fine voice, much musical temperament, and first-rate enun- 
ciation. She sang “For All Eternity” and “When Love Is 
Done,” by Lynes, with real gusto and got fervent applause 


as a reward. The voice struck me as particularly suited 
to choir work and she would be an acquisition in this 
capacity. Afterward the great American combination of 
ice cream and strawberries served as the medium to 
loosen the conversational powers of the partakers. But 
I missed the merry schoolmaid. Where, oh, where was 
she? Locked up in the gymnasium, or mayhap abed at 
8 P.M. 





The Misses Hibbard. 


The Misses Adeline and Hortense Hibbard appeared 
at the last meeting of the National Society of New Eng- 
land Women, which was held in the Astor Gallery of the 
An attractive program was 


rendered. 


Pappenheim Anaual Concert. 


This occurs in Chickering Hall to-morrow, Thursday 
These pupils of the famous prima donna and 
take part: Mrs. Corinne Wiest-Anthony, 
Philadelphia, Pa.; Dr. George Conquest Anthony, Phila- 
delphia, Pa.; Mrs. Emilie Schneeloch-Busse, Hartford, 
Conn.; Miss Anita Balck, New York; Miss Rose Fagan, 
Cleveland, Ohio; Salvador Ferrer, Brooklyn; Miss Ida 
Hutshing, New York; Miss Lillian Lipstadt, New York; 
Miss Augusta Northup, Brooklyn; Miss Frieda Stender, 
Bensonhurst. 

They will be assisted by Henry Mollenhauer, violin; 
William Balck, ’cello; F. W. Riesberg, piano. A program 
of much interest has been prepared, including among the 
numbers solo, duets, trios, quartet and a quintet. 


Alberto Jonas. 


success is not confined to his concert 


evening. 
teacher will 


Alberto Jonas’ 
appearances in all parts of the country, but his reputation 
as a teacher has become firmly established Mr. Jonas 
teaches a limited time, and his class is always quite full, 
so that sometimes pupils have to wait a year and a half 
after their application has been made. Mr. Jonas accepts 
no one who is not qualified to make due progress. Many 
of his former pupils occupy prominent positions as piano 
teachers Among others are Miss Emma C. White, head 
of piano department in the Add-Ran University, Texas; 
Miss Louise McGrew, one of the most successful piano 
teachers in Kansas City; John C. McClellan, the foremost 
teacher of piano in Salt Lake City, Utah. Among the 
| professional musicians who have recently entered Mr 
| Jonas’ class may be named Mrs. Walther Bennett, of 

Jackson, and Mr. Sachs, director of the High School of 
| Music in St. Louis, Mo. 
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Tus MUSICAL orn. 


Jacoby in Three Cities. 


HERE were three cities where musical culture runs 
high in which Mrs. Jacoby, the contralto, sang last 
week. The criticisms of the daily papers in those com- 
munities seem to constitute emphatic indorsement of all 
the former criticism of her singing and virtually make 
that opinion unanimous. The season, by no means closed 
so far as this singer is concerned, is a remarkable record 
of successful concert appearances on her part under the 
foremost American auspices. 


Troy. 

Mme. Josephine S. Jacoby is a contralto of splendid 
ability. Possessing a fine stage presence, she is a favorite 
before singing. Her voice is in keeping with her stage 
presence. Last night she generously appeared on the pro- 


gram in ‘solo three times and then showed her patriotism 
by singing with the society in the national hymn. Her 
selections were well chosen and for the most part new to 
the auditors. Grieg’s “Autumnal Gale’ was her intro- 
ductory number, and is a gem selection. Full justice was 
done the composition by the fair singer and an encore 
was demanded, Bartlett’s exquisite song, “A Dream,” be- 
ing the response. Two songs signalized her second ap- 
pearance, a ’cello obligato enhancing each selection. The 
numbers were “Nur wer die Sehnsucht Kennt,” by Tschai- 
kowsky, and “Time’s Garden,” by A. Goring Thomas. 
Both were delightfully rendered and proved to be two of 
the most admired songs heard in Troy for some time. A 
triple number signalized her last appearance, the compo- 
sitions being “Si mes vers avaient des ailes,” by Hahn; 
“Where Blooms the Rose,” by Johns, and “Oh, Lay Thy 
Cheek on Mine, Dear Love,” by Jensen. These were so 
highly enjoyed that an encore was again demanded, and 
although Madame Jacoby had already sung seven selec- 
tions, she again acceded to the demand and gave Neid- 
linger’s “‘Laddie” in response. Madame Jacoby’s voice 
is a rich, full contralto of splendid compass, and is always 
used excellently—Troy Press, April 21 





In Mrs. Josephine Jacoby the society secured a woman 
of striking presence. She is the fortunate possessor of 
a splendid physique, knows how to dress so as to show off 
her almost barbaric beauty advantageously, and is, besides 
all this, a singer with a telling contralto voice of large 
compass and pure intonation. In Grieg’s song, “Autumnal 
Gale,” her style was noted for refinement and musical in- 
telligence. In fact all her numbers were marked by care- 
ful interpretation and expressive delivery. An abundance 
of well deserved applause greeted her every appearance, 
and let me add that Mrs. Jacoby was more than gracious 
in responding to the many demands for more. ‘A 
Dream,” Bartlett; “Nur wer die Sehnsucht Kennt,” 
Tschaikowsky; “Time’s Garden,” Thomas; “Si mes vers 
avaient des ailes,” Hahn; “Where Blooms the Rose,” 
Johns; “Lay Thy Cheek on Mine,” Jensen, and “Lad- 
die,” Neidlinger, comprised the program.—Troy Budget, 
April 24. 

Another claimant for honors was Mrs. Josephine S. Ja- 
coby, and she received them. She, too, was unaffected, 
and won repeated encores. Her range is unusual for a 
contralto, and she uses her voice superbly. Her selec- 
tions were “Autumnal Gale,”’ Grieg; “Nur wer die Sehn- 
sucht Kennt,” Tschaikowsky; “Time’s Garden,” Thomas; 
“Si mes vers avaient des ailes,” Hahn; “Where Blooms 


the Rose,” Johns; “Oh Lay Thy Cheek on Mine, Dear 
Love,” Jensen.—Troy Daily Record, April 21 
NEWARK. 
Mrs. Jacoby, contralto, sang “Under the Rose,” by 


Fisher, and “Love Me While I Live,” by Foote, and three 
other songs by MacDowell and Johns. Her voice is of 
a wide range, rich and powerful, and she sings with fine 


| Jacoby contributed the most beautiful voice. 


enunciation. She cused to an encore.—Newark 


Evening News, April 22. 


Mrs. Jacoby, who looked radiant in a beautiful white 
gown, and was in excellent voice, then gave “Under the 
Rose,” Fisher, and “Love Me While I Live,” Foote- Her 
rich and mellow notes were very pleasing, and the appre- 
ciation of the audience was attested in the great applause 
which followed her singing. 

Mrs. Jacoby, whose entrance 
of applause, then sang three charming selections,“Where 
Blooms The Rose,” Johns; “Thy Beaming Eyes,” and 
“The Bluebelis,” by MacDowell.—Newark Daily Adver- 
tiser, April 22. 


was greeted with a burst 





New York. 
(Liederkranz Concert): Among the soloists Josephine 
It seems as 
if her alto was continually gaining in sonority. She sang 
the part allotted to her with much warmth and with as 


| much musical sureness as if she had already performed it 


| numerous times.—Staats-Zeitung, April 25, 


1898 
Notice on Omaha Exposition. 


ISS JULIA OFFICER, of Chicago, wishes it to be 
understood that there is no agent for her and that 


| no one has been authorized by her to act for her in any 





capacity whatsoever regarding the engagement of artists 
for the Omaha Trans-Mississippi Exposition 


Mr. Thrane’s Quartet. 


The quartet of artists, Ysaye, Marteau, Gérardy and 
Lachaume, organized by Victor Thrane, returned to the 
city on Sunday after a most flattering series of successful 
ensemble concerts at Washington, Boston (two concerts), 
Providence, Buffalo and Toronto. They left New York 
on Monday afternoon to fill the following engagements: 
Philadelphia, April 25; Pittsburg, April 26; Cincinnati, 
April 27; Chicago, April 28; Milwaukee, April 29, and 
Chicago, April 30. 

Max Bendix will appear with these artists at Pittsburg, 
Chicago and Milwaukee in order to give the César Franck 
and A. de Castillon quintets. Mr. Thrane will accompany 
the artists this week, and J. V. Gottschalk will have 
charge of his office during his absence. 


An Interesting Benefit Concert. 


A concert was given at Steinway Hall the evening of 
April 20 which proved an event of much interest, as it 
served to introduce to a favored few a quintet for piano 
and strings by Victor Benham, which created a really 
profound impression, it being one of the best produced by 
any of the modern composers. A more detailed account 
must be withheld until it receives a public performance. 
The quintet is written in four movements, the last of which 
is a theme adapted from a negro melody, with several 
remarkable variations. It was excellently performed by 
Messrs. Benham, Sinsheimer, Bernstein, Gramm and 
Tausig, as was also the great Schumann quintet. 

Miss Helen Lang, pupil of Mr. Benham, gave a delight- 
ful performance of Chopin’s Spinato and Polonaise, op 


22. Mlle. Cecil Bramm contributed a beautiful song by 
Mr. Benham, “Thou Art So Near Me,” and “Ich Liebe 
Dich,” by Grieg, with great success. 
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Sara Anderson's Concert. 


ARA ANDERSON is the daughter of Sarah Baron 
Anderson, a much respected and well-known singer 

of this city. The young lady is charming, and she sings 
artistically as well as charmingly. Her song recital at 
Mendelssohn Hall Friday evening last attracted a repre- 
sentative musical audience, and it called forth not a flatter- 
for any young woman who can sing 
German, French 


ing but a just verdict, 
eighteen songs representing the Russian, 
and American schools of compositions, and ranging from 
has good reason to be 
She studied 


the lyric to the broad dramatic, 
proud. Miss Sara Anderson is twenty-one. 


| in Paris with Bouhy, and she also knows the meanings 


Her voice is called a mezzo soprano, 
of volume 
lower full 


of the German lied. 
but is really a dramatic soprano of wide range, 
The top tones are vibrant, the 
The 


and there is 


and richness. 
and of organ-like quality 
lacks color and distinction, 
delivery and at times a jejune reading of the text, 
us of the singer's youth. Her faults 
perience, but she is musical, and 
multitude of artistic sins. We prefer to catalogue at the 


medium register alone 


an immaturity in 
that tells 
of inex- 


are those 


tempe rament covers a 


outset Miss Anderson’s few sins of omission and com 

mission and then hasten to praise her undeniable gifts 
She labored under one terrible disadvantage. The pi- 

ano that was ordered did not reach the hall in time, so an 


old and untuned upright was hastily pressed into service, 
Charlotte Welles Saenger, who ac- 
must but she 
problem, 
Anderson 


and with dire results 
Miss 
well as 


suffered, 
wrestled as could with the 
softened the harshness of the trial. Miss 
sang Tschaikowsky’s beautiful and seldom heard aria from 
“Jeanne D’Arc,” 
ness of her lower tones 


companied Anderson, have 
and 


first 


mortal 


and rich- 
dramatic 


which revealed the roundness 
This she delivered wit! 
feeling and ripe musical intelligence 
pretty “My 
“Wohni,” 
sich beklagt,” 


Haydn's archaic but 
Schubert's 
Rose 
were 

has 


hair,” 
“Es hab die 
“Der 
alth« 


bids binds my 


“Volksliedchen,” 


mother me 


Schumann’s 


by Franz, and Wagner's Engel” 


all witnesses to the singer’s versatility, ugh she 


not yet grasped the Wagner song. The Haydn, Schubert 
and Schumann were especially praiseworthy 

The French group, “Aimons Nous,” Saint-Saéns; 
“Pastorale,” by Bizet; Massenet’s “Puisqu'lle a pris ma 


vie,” and the romance “Sommeil,” from Ambroise Thomas’ 
“Pysche,” gave Miss Anderson a chance to display her 
excellent diction and thorough comprehension of the 
French genre. Later she sang Ries’ “Es muss was wunder- 
bores Sein,” “Das Madchen Sprecht,” by Brahms, and 
Bungert’s characteristic ‘““Mir war’s im Traume.” Her 
| German enunciation is as good as her French. The Amer 
ican songs were C. B. Henley’s “Were I a Star,” “My 
Sweetheart’s Coming Home To-Day,” by F. S. Hastings; 
Foote’s “I’m Wearin’ awa’, Jean,” “Thy Beaming Eyes,” 
MacDowell, and a song, “May Morning,” by Denza. Al- 
together, Miss Anderson has much to feel grateful for 
She is comely, has magnetism, voice and inherited musical 


instincts carefully and intelligently nurtured 
Miss Anderson’s teacher is Oscar Saenger, of this city, 
a vocal instructor whose work has given him fame in all 


directions 


Miss Jennie Hoyle, a young American violinist, caused 
a stir by her temperamental playing, full of dash, and a 
| bold surets that was very captivating. Her tone is large 
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and brilliant and her technic fluent. She gave Nachez’s 
“Danse Tzigane” with true gypsy feeling, and in Wien- | 
iawski’s romance showed that che had mastered the pa- | 
thetic bow and melting tone. Her last number was Sara- 
sate’s “Gypsy Dances,” and in compositions of this style 
she excels. Miss Hoyle has a future. She was accom- 
panied by Richard T. Percy. 


Mrs. Hadden-Alexander at Manchester. N. H. 


The piano recital was a great success in every way, the 
new high school hall being crowded. It was also a pleas- 
ant social affair, well managed. Mrs. Alexander played 
‘Sonata Tragica,” “The Eagle,” “Scotch Polka,” and 
Polonaise, by MacDowell; the Schubert-Liszt “Erl- 
King,” and “Hark, Hark the Lark; two etudes by Chopin; 
two romances by Schumann and Tschaikowsky; ‘The 
Music Box,” by Liadow; “Poeme Erotique,” by Grieg, 
and Tarantelle, by Moszkowski. 


Hastings’ ‘‘ Sweetheart.”’ 


A new song, just issued by Schirmer, is Frank Seymour 
Hastings’ pretty “My Sweetheart’s Coming Home,” for 
mezzo soprano or baritone, range low D to G above. Jt 
is dedicated to Mrs. Gerrit Smith, and is a lovely love- 
song, as may be presumed from this sample of the poem: 

What makes the world so wondrous fair? 
The earth so green, the sky so blue? 
The sweetest sunbeams fill the air 
Where once was all a dismal hue. 
My sweetheart’s coming home! 

The melody is very flowing and singable, with no 
awkward intervals to surmount, and the piano acompani- 
ment natural and not difficult. It is a song of greater 
depth than the composer’s “A Red, Red Rose,” and should 
find a ready sale and recognition. 


Hanchett and Northrop. 


Syracuse, N. Y., will hear Dr. Hanchett and Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Northrop April 26. The name of Dr. Henry G. Han- 
chett is one well known in Syracuse, where a few years ago 
he was at home and made frequent appearances in public 
te the delight of all who heard his brilliant, impetuous and 
promising youthful performances on his chosen instrument 
—the piano. Many citizens will remember him as organist 
of Plymouth and Fourth Presbyterian Churches, and as 
the high school pupil who, by a concert managed and, in 
good part, rendered by himself, contributed the largest 
proportion of the purchase price of the piano that for years 
did duty in the then new high school building. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Northrop, who contributes the vocal 
portion of the recital, is known the country over as a so- 
prano singer of the greatest charm and attractiveness. Her 
long tours with the Sousa Band and the Wilczec Concert 
Company have enlarged her reputation and made music 
lovers everywhere prepared to extend her a welcome as an 
artist gifted with more than usual sweetness of voice and 
grace of manner. 


MUSICAL COURIER. 


JOSEF HOF MANN, 


Under the control of the Chicago Orchestral Association 


(began March 1, 1898.) 


THEODORE THOMAS, Conductor. 


Address MISS ANNA MILLAR, Manager. 


| husband. 


| semble practice. 


STEINWAY PIANO USED. 


Sutro Sisters. 

OTWITHSTANDING a number of flattering con- 
cert engagements already concluded in Paris and 
London, the Misses Sutro, the ensemble pianists, will re- 
main in this country, as Mrs. Sutro must be.here during 
the war to see to her property and the estate of her late 
After filling some concert engagements these 
artists will seek a cool retreat during the summer and ex- 


| tend still more their already extensive repertory by en- | 
Their appearances here and in Canada | 


have been among the highest artistic successes of the past 
musical season. 


Mr. Carl’s Recital. 


HE program at Mr. Carl’s recital last Saturday after- 
noon in the “Old First’ Church was by far the most 
interesting which this popular artist has given in a long 
time, and was listened to with undivided attention by a 
large audience. There are only a few organists in this 
country who could give such a varied program and one 
containing so many novelties. A “Meditation” (in manu- 
script), dedicated to the performer by Gustav Hagg, the 
Swedish composer, is a fine piece of writing, and contains 
some beautiful ‘cello effects. It created a decided im- 
pression, and will doubtless figure on many programs. 
The “Fragment Symphonique” (in manuscript), by Joseph 
Callaerts, the Belgian organist-composer, is very effective, 
and was played by Mr. Carl for the first time, to whom 
it has been dedicated. The “Trauermarsch,” by J. P. FE. 
Hartmann, the Danish composer, and a “Fantaisie,” by 
Emil Sjogren, deserve special mention. Mr. Carl’s best 
work was done in the Fantaisie and Fugue in G minor by 
Bach, which was given with masterly interpretation. The 
artist played the fugue with freedom and abandon, show- 
ing complete command over the works of the great Ger- 
man writer. Miss Mansfield, soprano, and Mr. Allen, 
baritone, assisted, and each appeared to fine advantage. 
At the conclusion of the recital Mr. Cari played the “Star 
Spangled Banner,” which created great enthusiasm. The 
final recital of the series will be given this week, Saturday 
afternoon, at 4 o’clock, when Miss Maud Morgan will 
assist. 
The program of last Saturday’s recital is appended: 


Fantasie and Fugue in G minor, Bk. II.............. Bach 
Méditation (MS., new, first time in this country)... Hagg 
(Dedicated to Mr. Carl). 

a ge ee ee a er ee Kendal 


(Arranged for the organ by Alfred Whittingham). 


eo OL LS!) ee. eae rae Deshayes 
Solo, Love’s gr og ogi aiinaet ss Mi Re, eed Bartlett 
Miss Mary H. Mansfield. 
ES ee I, SES ar ae Marty 
Trauermarsch (Funeral — SPP er en VE Hartmann 
Fantasie in C major, op. Se eect cece sees sees SJORTEN 
Fragment Symphonique (MS. new, first time in 
SRR ree Callaerts 
(Dedicated to Mr. Carl). 
Svlo, Tike Resmrrectom, . isis. «oc os ccdccvesce Shelley 
Luther Gail Allen. 
Finale, from the Fourth Sonata................ Guilmant 


Tower. 


CHICAGO: Auditorium 


NEW YORK: 24 Union Square. 


Concert by Ludwig Marum’s Pupils. 


this concert, Sunday last, the following program 


a 


introduced some of Mr. Marum’s pupils to a large 
audience: 
Birthday March, op. 48, No. Hollaender 


Masters August O a Ww alter R Eimer 


Romanza, op. 85. . Hoffman 


Master Walter R. Eimer 
Tempo di Minuetto.... patent a Cooper 
Master August O. Eimer 


Andante et Petit Rondo, op. 154.. . Dancla 


Otto Schroeder 
Songs for soprano- 


Wohin Schubert 


Nymphs and ‘She pherds. ... Purcell 
Herzens-Frihling .... ; : . Wickede 
Mrs. Ludwig Marum 
Andante and Scherzo Cappricioso Ferd. David 
Walter Mosenthal 
. Handel 


Largo : eee 
- a Walter and \ugust Eimer, E “dward ‘Thalmann, 

Leonard Marum. Messrs. Edwin Kaufmann, Otto 

Schroeder, Walter Mosenthal and Ludwig Marum. 

The work of all the pupils showed the earnest schooling 
Marum, who bestows con 
Judging 
pupils in 


they have received from Mr 
upon even the youngest pupil 


the 


scientious care 
from the results one feels convinced that 
most instances appreciate and endeavor to do 
justice to Mr. Marum’s teaching. Different 
violin playing were represented on the program, from the 
simple march to the of technical proficiency 
shown by the David Scherzo Capriccioso 

Mrs. Marum’s songs came somewhat in the nature of a 
surprise. It only required the utterance of a few notes to 
prove that Mrs. Marum understood the artistic use of the 
voice. She studied with Mme. Anna 
prophesies a bright future for her talented pupil, both in 
Max Liebling assisted in his usual 


this care 
grades of 


example 


Lankow, who 


concerts and oratorio 
finished manner at the piano 


Socio-Musical Comment. 


assumed a semi 


O many concerts this season have 
social character that it has seemed inadvisable for a 
strictly musical paper to concern itself with them on 
general principles. Now and then, however, even in the 
Astoria ballroom, one takes place which is deserving of 
more than a word of appreciation. 

Such was the concert given on the afternoon of April 
i4 by Mrs. Elizabeth Northrop, Miss Martina Johnstone, 
Perry Averill, Miss Marian Monk Heming and Orton 
jradley. The amount of manifested after 
nearly every solo or group of solos was commensurate 
with the genuine musical worth of the program, not al- 
ways the case when so many fashionable people are in the 
audience as at this affair. 

The first number, Suite, op. 43, by H. Vieuxtemps, g 
Miss Johnstone and Mr. Bradley opportunity for the 
display of thoroughly good technic, and revealed to a 
high degree the musicianly instincts which enabled both 
to give the varied interpretations demanded by the dif 


enthusiasm 


ave 
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The minuetto and aria were in par- 
ticular charmingly given. Miss Johnstone’s remaining 
numbers were Thomé’s “Andante Religioso” and the 
briliant “Spanish Dances,” by Rekfeldt, in which, as usual, 
Mr. Bradley’s sympathetic accompaniment lent no small 


ferent movements. 


charm to the power and passionate feeling of the violinist. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Northrop, the doubly attractive soprano, 
since she pleases both the critical eye and ear, won the 
immediate control of the audience by the Liszt “Loreley,” 
that rather thankless song, which is nevertheless a test of 
skill. This success she supplemented by Arditi’s waltz 
song, “Se Saran Rose,” in which her pure, clear tones 
throughout the extent of her register proved her mastery 
of Italian bel canto. She also sang very daintily Chami- 
nade’s “L’Ete” and “Si tu Renenais,” by Tiercelin 

Perry Averill’s appearance was greeted as usual with 
warmest applause; to speak of his singing to New Yorkers 
is like gilding refined gold, the shine of which has be- 
come known to all musicians throughout his seasons of 
skilled musical work. Perhaps he has never 


sincere and 


| 


| Morales..... 


sung better than in his final number, an Irish ballad, called | 


“The Minstrel Boy.”’ His other selections were by Mas 


senet and Schumann and the difficult prologue from “I 
Pagliacci.” 

Miss Marian Monk Heming Chase’s fine piano solos 
by Moszkowski, which, grouped in this way and well 


played, gave the audience a chance to see how much bet 
ter some of Moszkowski’s compositions are than some of 
the 
exploiting lately 
rop’s songs Mr 
Altogether a 
the memory 


new Russian compositions which have been 


Miss Heming accompanied Mrs. North 
other 


pianists 


ley played all 


that 


Brac accompanl 


ments concert lingers pleasantly in 


Sinsheimer Pupils’ Concert. 


DIFFICULT and 
A preted by the pupils 
way Hall |: 
all, a surprising excellence of conception in regard to the 


interesting progtam was inter 
of Bernard Sinsheimer in Stein- 
ist Friday evening. It exhibited, taken all in 
emotional content of the compositions given and a com 
These violin pupils 


credit to their 


mendable degree of finish in technic 
of Mr 
teacher, and some of them 


ought not to be missing when the 


Sinsheimer are beginning to be a 


we will not be so invidious 


as to mention names 


roll is called for future artists 
Mrs. C. Raschig sang the Liszt “Loreley” i 


which highly pleased the listeners. 


nm a manner 


In appreciation of his conscientious efforts for their 
Mr. Sinsheimer’s pupils presented him with a 
handsome loving wreath. A _ hearty 
demonstration of approval followed the presentation ad- 
dress. The complete program of the concert-was: 
Vorspiel, Lohengrin ; ; 
Misses Hahn, Hochheimer, Stern 
Messrs. Bernstein, Levy, Hirschberg, Wolff, Levey 
Romance, G major Se . Beethoven 


success 


cup and a laurel 


Wagner 


H. H. Wolff 
Concerto Romantique ia boat Godard 
Miss H. Stern 
Legende ee Ae A» .. Wieniawski 
G. Levey 

Romance .. Svendsen 


Hungarian Dance, No. 5. re Brahms-Joachim 
Miss M. Hahn 

Si Mes Vers Avaient Des Ailes.. Hahn 

4 May Morning ...Denza 


Mrs. C. Raschig 
Fantaisie Appassionata. . dene Vieuxtemps 
Hirschberg 


Prize Song, Meistersinger. Wagner 


Miss B. Hochheimer. 
Concerto, D minor, No. 4............. .... Vieuxtemps 
M. Bernstein 


Midsummer Night's Dream , .. Mendelssohn 
Elfen March, Nocturne, Wedding March 
Misses Hahn, Hochheimer, Stern. 


Messrs. Bernstein, Levy, Hirschberg, Wolff, Levey 


“Carmen” at the American. 
HE Castle Square opera this week is “Carmen,” with 
the following excellent cast: 
Ss | ay .-Thos. H. Persse 
Escamillo Bi Dyiliy. ....-Max Eugene 
Il Doncaior, a smuggler. . Wm. Wolff 


aad _. Arthur Wooley 


Il Remendado, a smuggler.... 
ihdnens ....Wm. Broderick 


SE er ae 


are ...Chas. Scribner 
Michaela SP Pe! Ae .. Edith Mason 
Frasquita, gypsy friend of Carmen......Florence Relda 
Mercedes, gypsy friend of Carmen Bernice Holmes 
ee eee Peers ... Lizzie Macnichol 


The stage settings are superb. The chorus on Monday 
night did itself proud, not aione in its appearance, but in 
animation as well as in its decidedly good singing 


Mr 
acted with spirit and sang the character of Don José=with 


Miss Macnichol was a charming Carmen Persse 


—_ 
i 
| 
| 





| Meas Rn 


= = 
THOS. H. PERSSE AS MYLES IN “LILLY OF KILLARNEY." 


excellent intonation and dramatic intensity. The Toreador 


of Max Eugene was rather gentlemanly. However, he 
sang it well and made a fine impression 
Miss Mason as Michaela looked charming. Her voice 


is extremely agreeable, and her work altogether artistic 
Messrs. Wolff and Wooley, as the Smugglers, were up to 
their well-known standard. The opera drew a large and 
fashionable audience 

Doubtless the 
run of “Carmen.” 


American will be crowded during the 


PERSSE 
Ireland 


Tuomas H 


Thomas H. Persse was born in His parents 
came to this country soon after his birth and settled in 
Toronto, his father entering upon the duties of provincial 
emigration agent. Thomas developed an athletic rather 
than a musical tendency, devoting considerable time to the 
national game lacrosse, at which he became expert. Going 
to Winnipeg as an employee of the Canadian Pacific Rail 
way Company, he joined the militia and helped subdue the 
Riel He the 


signed a lieutenant’s commission when he left 


and 


He 


rebellion entered army a private re 


wears 
a government medal awarded for brave deeds 


Mr. Persse’s voice was in demand for entertainment 


Richard Ridgely | 
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long before he thought of taking up the stage, and he 
made amateur appearances in “The Pirates of Penzance,” 
“Pinafore” and “The Chimes of Normandy” in Winnipeg 
in 1882 and 1883. On New Year’s Day, 1886, he began the 
serious study of music New York 
sional engagement was of seven weeks’ duration with the 
Marie Greenwood English Grand Opera Company, in New 
York in 1887. He » join the Ilma de Murska 
in a cor act of the opera 


Of that com- 


in His first profes- 


left them te 


company cert tour, singing one 


and in the first part of a concert program 


pany, Max Strakosch was manager, Ilma di Murska so- 
prano, Helen Norman contralto, Edward Cormell bass, 
and Mr. Persse tenor. The latter is the only survivor of 
these five 

Mr. Persse then joined Clara Louise Kellogg in a con 
cert tour, still under Max Strakosch, singing the last act 
of “Il Trovatore,” the third act of “Martha,” the garden 
scene from “Faust,” and an act of “Favorita.” The fol- 


lowing season Miss Kellogg went out at the head of an 
English grand opera company, having Mr. Persse as one 
of the tenors, singing Thaddeus, Lionel in “Martha,” and 


small parts in other operas, when the company’s leading 


tenor, Leonard Labatt, was in the cast. During one of 
the performances in Philadelphia, the opportunity came 
for Mr. Persse to show what he could do. Labatt was 
singing Manrico in “I! Trovatore,” while Mr. Persse was 
cast for the small part of Ruiz. The former’s voice gave 
out after the second act, and Mr. Strakosch asked Mr 
Persse to take Labatt’s part from that point on. Mr 
Persse did so, and from that time has played leading roles, 
singing for the balance that season Don José, Lionel, 
Faust, Manrico and Thaddeus 

During the next season, that of 1889-90, Mr. Persse 
sang with Francis Wilson in “The Oolah” and “The Gon 
doliers,” finishing in May in Philadelphia. Then he 
oined the Sea King company, singing in Philadelphia 
and New York during the summer 

He joined the Castle Square company in 18905. His 
voice has a range of two octaves from C to C. Of many 
favorite operas, his choice lies between “Carmen” and 
“Cavalleria Rusticana.”’” His favorite solo is “De Quilla 
Pira.” His favorite part is Manrico in “Il Trovatore,” 
and he likes gypsy costume best of all stage dress 


University Club Concert. 


Frederic Parkhurst and Mrs. Katherine Bloodgood will 
be the soloists at the University Club concert on Thurs 
day evening, April 28, in Mendelssohn Glee Club Hall 


Mr. Parkhurst is a pupil of Mrs. Ratcliffe-Caperton 


J. Harry Wheeler Pupils. 


Among these are Julian Walker, the baritone, who has 
just been engaged at Tempel Beth-El. Thirteen of Mr 
Wheeler’s pupils will go to Chautauqua to continue their 


vocal study with him. This is the twelfth year Mr 
Wheeler has been at the head of the vocal department 
there. Madame Meredith, another pupil (although an 
artist), is busy. She sang, April 18, “Elijah,” in Ottawa; 
Sherbrook, Canada, Festival, April 27-28; Burlington, 
Vt., May Festival, April 19-20; Albany May Festival, 
May 5. Mr. Wheeler has just closed a series of six talks 
on voice culture and kindred subjects. They proved a 
great success, and he has been urged to give another 
course, but shall not do so until next season. At Chau- 
tauqua he is to give a course of twenty-five talks upon 


voice cultivation, vocal physiology and the art of singing 
Later on this season he will give in his studio hall, “In a 
\ promising 


Ohio, will be here 


Garden,” by Liza Lehmann very 


H 


a few days to 


Persian 
tenor, T Youngstown 


He 


Jenkins, of 


in study with him is said to be a tenor 


d 


e grazia with a splendid high C 





VIRGIL PRACTICE CLAVIER. 





MR. VIRGIL: 

Dear Sir—1 have been much pleased with the 
PRACTICE CLAVIER, and its use has convinced me of 
its superior qualities as an instrument for the technical 
part of piano practice. 

Yours truly, 
I. J. PADEREWSKI. 





A Toneless Piane for 


Teaching and Practice. 





THE EFFECT 


from the use of the Clavier is to make the touch 
accurate, firm, vigorous, elastic, sensitive, discrim- 
inative, delicate, enduring and finished; it stops the 
annoyance from piano practice, saves a good piano, 
and rightly used secures greater artistic playing 
skill in one year than can be acquired at the piano 
in three years, and frequently greater than is EVER 
gotten at the piano. 


You can't afforda Clavier? Are you 


a teacher or are you taking lessons? 


CAN YOU AFFORD 


to work three years by the old method for less 
artistic skill than you would gain in one year by the 
new? If you would drop old fogy notions, listen to 
reason and observe results, doubts, if you have any, 
will all be removed. 


POPPA PAPA AAA YA AA 





lastruments Rented for the Season. Get Our Prices. 


IMustrated Catalogue and Price List Sent on Application. 





VIRGIL PRACTICE CLAVIER CO., 26 West [5th Street, New York, 


and 12 PRINCESS STREET, HANOVER SQUARE, LONDON, W. 
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The Grand Garcia. 


FurtHer Notes oF His Lire AND CHARACTER. 

To be a singer it is not enough to have a voice; one 

must have the most vast musical knowledge.—Garcia. 
OO much strength cannot be placed upon the fact 
that Garcia, though a grand genius, worked tre- 
mendously to arrive at power. He studied to be com- 
poser, chef d’orchestre, comedian, musician and musical 
historian in order that he could sing. This after he had 
accomplished the technics by long and systematic drill. 

He studied violin and composition at the same time, 
and had his compositions sung and played, all as study. 

As musician he was informed in all the known forms 
of melody, instrumental and vocal. He considered noth- 
ing musical unuseful. He devoted his life solely to music, 
as though there were no other life but music. All his 
reflections fell into musical form. In promenade, at table, 
in bed, during an instant of leisure; anywhere and under 
no matter what conditions he occupied himself with music 
in one way or another. He wrote over forty operas. 

True, there are many who say it is so with them; but 
they are simply “putterers,” bizarre artistic people; for 
the most part very lazy and very self-indulgent. They do 
not take themselves in hand as Garcia did, do not bend 
their backs, do not agonize over the work. Besides, he 
had that superb quality, intellect, system, order and analy- 
sis, of the lack of which many artistic putterers boast. 
And they are wholly wrong. A great wrong done to art, 
aye, and to artists too, is that semi-sentimental custom 
of indulgence shown to them in exonerating them from 
the claims of ordinary intelligence. Everybody cannot 
be a Garcia, try ever so hard; but many musicians could 
be much more strong than they are could they emulate 
him a little in the way of intellect and will. There is not 
sufficient distinction made between a merely artistic tem- 
perament and the material of a great artist. 

The Garcia genius is no accident. The name bears 
glorious souvenirs for over three hundred years. In the 
seventeenth century it was made illustrious by a Spanish 
composer, antecedent of the family. How many may be 
of direct blood relationship is not known, but in an old 
Spanish book of reference the name occurs thirty-one 
times, beginning in the tenth century, every one of which 
was illustrious in some way. 

Six were kings, six poets, two counts, six painters, two 
sculptors, two novelists, the great tenor and his son a 
celebrated teacher, diplomats, prelates, dramatists and one 
a captain, who was a giant in size and force. 

It seems that it was in Italy that Garcia had his first 
revelation in singing as a medium of dramatic expression. 
The intensely poetic spirit of the country, the melodic 
atmosphere and the peculiar effect of the musici singing 
in the streets stirred his ardent imagination, and made 
him seek and finish “the grand methods.” He appro- 
priated all, and added to it the results of his divine in- 
tuition, he seemed inspired in the art country. He con- 
ceived the art of vocal music by which he has become 
immortal. 

He might have felt all this and more, however, and 
all of it have fallen at his feet, but for the rare qualities of 
analysis, order, energy and will which led to the classifi- 
cation of causes, the passionate search for effects, the 
studious concentrated habit, which crystallized all this 
emotion and made of it a legacy to posterity. 

What was commenced in Italy was continued in France, 


and his study had taught him. The proof of his work lies | 
in his children, in Adolphe Nourrit, in Lalande, in the 
Countess Merlin, Raimbaut, Ruiz and hosts of others. 

During the five or six years passed in Paris Garcia 
seemed possessed of two distinct souls, equally passionate, 
that of the teacher and the artist. At the end of that time | 
he went to England and opened an academy of singing in | 
London. The artist spirit pushéd him to travel and to | 
the conquest of souls by his art. The story of the succeed- 
ing years has already been told in preceding pages of THE 
MusicaL Courier. At the time that he lost his fortune 
Pauline was but six years old; Manuel had left him and 
returned to France; Malibran had married. ,On his re- 
turn to Paris he continued teaching with ever increasing 
success. He continued till he saw his method safe in the 
hands of his children and his disciples. 


Metropolitan College of Music. 
E. Presson MILLER Pupits. 


HE twenty-first lecture (school of applied music) in 

Assembly Hall last Thursday was a most interest- | 

ing event, what with the excellent singing of some pupils 

of E. Presson Miller, and the very instructive and enter- | 
taining lecture by Frank Hunter Potter. This latter gen- 
tleman, in a most informal and charming manner, gave 
the salient points of the Italian school of opera, each little 
“talk” being followed by the musical number illustrating 


it. The program in full was: 
Wiehe: TIED Son's cnkcccs paxcevanetauteeaun Cavalli 
Mr. Potter. * 
Al} som anml, TRI... < <nnacscscce ss cowescenesd Gluck 
Mr. Potter. 
Il mio tesoro, Don Giovanni..................... Mozart | 
W. Otto Polemann. 
Una voce poco fa, Il Barbiere................-.+. Rossini | 
Mrs. Lewis F. Richards. 
(Derk Bs, Wn, F URPOI Sere Pb dwas ese co daciccdcse Bellini 
Miss Mary Kimball. 
O mio Fernando, La Favorita.................. Donizetti | 
Miss Martha Denham. 
Nobil Signor, Huguenots...................4. Meyerbeer 
Miss Ada Radcliffe. 
Rosine TPE. ks nike nesses dcdcseceescis Meyerbeer 
Miss Emma Martha White. 
Ernani involami, Ernani........ phaes dade) 4aemue Verdi 
Mrs. Lewis F. Richards. 
Dk Fe ae Sis one nae acs Vass ocpeade Verdi | 
McCall Lanham. 
Duet, Santuzza and Turiddu, Cavalleria Rus- 
[Tie AS es SRP Bt DERE A RUE Mascagni 


Miss Maude Farwell Bliss and W. Otto Polemann. 

Scena, Nedda and Sylvio, I Pagliacci....... Leoncavallo 
Miss Anna L. Andreas and E. Presson Miller. 
Quartet, Bella Figlia, Rigoletto.................... Verdi | 

Miss Maud Bliss, Miss Florence L. Woodin, McCall 

Lanham, Frank Hunter Porter. 

Mr. Miller sang, at a moment's notice, the first two 
numbérs, Mr. Potter having a cold. The tenor, W. Otto 
Polemann, has a high voice and superior style and ex- 
ecution. He was followed by Mrs. Richards, who has a 
coloratura organ, enabling her to surmount with ease the 
difficulties of “Una voce.” She touched a high D, and 
held the adjacent C well. Miss Kimball’s was one of the 
best voices, of breadth and carrying quality. Miss Den- 
ham has a mezzo soprano organ with much capacity for 
expression. Admirable was Miss Radcliffe, whose voice 
is bright and clear. She sang the “Nobil Signor” in the 
original key. Miss White sang with sweetness and expres- 


sively, and Mrs. Richards again displayed an easy 
trill, high range and pleasant animation in sing- 
ing. Mr. Lanham sings with much temperament, 


reaching E easily. The “Cavalleria” duet was one of the 
best numbers, Miss Bliss singing with fire and spon- 


| Overture, Jubal 


taneity. Her voice is very brilliant and full of color, and 
should land her, with her pleasing personality, in the front 
ranks. 

Another most interesting number was the Leoncavallo 
duet, in which Miss Andreas and Mr. Miller fairly 
revelled in genuine Italian tone effects. It was more than 


, well done, thanks also to the excellent accompaniment 


pravided by William F. Sherman. The famous “Rigoletto”’ 
quartet, now nearly half a century old (the opera was 
produced 1851), concluded an interesting afternoon. It 
was sung with fervor and good ensemble, and again dis- 
played the many good qualities of the soprano, Miss Bliss. 
Grasse-Hauser Concert. 
ENDELSSOHN HALL has seldom seen such en- 
thusiasm, such artistic appreciation as that vouch- 
safed the blind thirteen year old violinist Edwin A. 
Grasse, son of Dr. Grasse and pupi! of Carl Hauser, at his 
concert last Saturday evening. This was the program: 


SN DOOR ME OND Bs 54 vs se deies 0s 0s ab ve nedns Haydn 
Be ES ee reer .. Mendelssohn 
Atm Pace, Pace, Deo. Mio....... sess. ... Verdi 
Miss Shannah Cummings 
; Symphonic Sketches ......................Master Grasse 


Prize Song, Meistersinger..............Wagner-Wilhelmj 
Solo for violin. 
Songs— 


TET Leave umatidt census as+0 Wee ckgvene Nevin 

pcg ae ee ree ...MacDowell 

a er ter ee ee mere e te Meer ae Harris 
Miss Shannah Cummings. 

Weber 


An orchestra of forty men participated, under the direc 
tion of Mr. Hauser, and the evening was well spent 
Young Grasse possesses the musical spark, temperament, 
a sweet and carrying tone, and so appeals to all, irre 
spective of his affliction. He played the concerto andante 
beautifully, and in his succeeding appearances but empha- 
sized his great talent. The boy is said to have studied 
eight years with Mr. Hauser, and to be gifted with an in- 
fallible sense of pitch. His “Symphonic Sketch” is no bag 
atelle; it is full of color and animation, quite a character 
istic piece, a sort of Russian dance movement. It is said 
he dictated the instrumentation. 

Miss Shannah Cummings sang the Italian aria brill 
iantly, giving Weil’s “Spring Song’ as encore, with a very 
fluently played and sympathetic violin obligato by Master 
Grasse. Her later appearance brought her increased ap- 
plause. 

Mr. Hauser directed his orchestra with an ease indicative 
Perhaps in Cincinnati, when of the 
They played with much spirit, al 
The concert came to a briliiant 


of practice a-plenty. 

College of Music staff? 

though rather roughly. 

and patriotic close with the final strains of the “Jubal” 

overture “God Save the King,” known here as “America.” 
Powers for Denver, Col. 

Francis Fischer Powers closes his New York season on 
May 15 next, leaving directly thereafter for his summer 
class at Denver, Col., which he opens on June 1, after 
singing at ten concerts on his way thither 

Studio To Let. 

On account of leaving the city to conduct his summer 
class in Denver, Col., Francis Fischer Powers will let his 
elegantly furnished suite of (six rooms) studios and 
living apartments in Carnegie Hall for four or five months, 
from May 15 next. The apartments are desirable for 
either bachelor or family residence, and being in a fire- 
proof building and on the eleventh and twelfth floors, the 
air and view make them ideal for summer living. Apply 
at Carnegie Hall, Fifty-seventh street entrance. 

















M. GREENE.§ fost : 
-—Chickering Hall. 


in applying practically the theories which his enthusiasm 
SUMMER VOCAL, STUDY. 
New York during the ‘Summer 
months, SPECIAL TERMS UN- 
417 West 23d St., New York City. 
Chickering & Sons... 
eee 
Next Regular Afternoon [lusical 
MONDAY, APRIL 25, 


George SPECIALIST , ine 
Grand Concerts, 
3 P. M. 








A. Durand et F ils, Paris. 


Several brilliant new French Ballads and Songs, 
suitable for concert, schoolroom or salon. All the 
opera scores, operatic gems and arias, Books and 
scores for piano and vocal study (Philipps New 
Piano Studies included), and new and old works, 
instrumental and vocal, at this popular Franco- 
American headquarters. Musical information of 
all kinds as toconcerts, halls, artists, musical work. 


4 Place la Madeleine, . . Opposite the Church. 
EVAN 
TENOR 





Oratorio and Concert. 


For Terms, Dates, &c., 
address 
Wolfsohn’s 
Musica! Barcaa, 


131 Bast 17th Street, 
NEW YORK. 








SOPRANO. Ceacerts, Masicaics, Oratorio. 
Address: 303 West 18th Street, New York City. 


SOUSA'S 2 


PATRIOTIC 
. SPECTAGLE 
The Trooping 
of the Colors, 


April 24; Chicago, April 25, 26, 27; Grar. 
Rapids, April 28; Detroit, April 29, 30. 


























CINCINNATI, Thursday, April 21, 1898. 

HE sixth season of the Orpheus Club was closed on 
Thursday evening, April 21, with the third concert. 

The club was assisted by Miss Olive Mead, violinist, and 
Frederick W. Carberry, tenor. 
It was the usual program of short choruses and part 
songs. Their filling out was done with piano and organ 
accompaniment, the former by Sidney C. Durst and the 
latter by Joseph P. Donnelly. The chorus singing was 
an evidence of good training and time well spent. In fact, 
weighing results carefully, the impression obtains that the 
club finishes the present season in better form and condi- 
tion than the last, and has a well merited balance on the 
artistic side of the ledger. 
This improvement is noted particularly in the matter of 

a more vigorous tone volume and better proportion in 
the “Consecration of Song,” by Brueschweiler, 
was sung with terseness, good contrasts and dramatic ef- 


voices. 


fect, although at the expense of some roundness and finish 
in the voices. W. C. Earnest, tenor, sang the incidental 
solo acceptably with a clear, penetrating voice. In using 
‘comes” instead of “come” in the reading of the third line 
of the solo he upset all the poetry and sense contained 
in the apostrophe Mr. Earnest endeavored to rise to 
dramatic effect, but his is essentially a lyrical voice. The 
club sang with delicacy, finish and proportion “On the 
by Eisfeld. The tenors sustained themselves 
Distinctly one of the best efforts of the club 
by Sidney C. 


Seashore,” 
admirably. 
was found in the “Indian 
Durst. The work itself is clever. 

It reflects credit upon a local composer, and was given 
There was a listless, burdened manner about the 
Force, spirit 


Love Song,” 


da capo. 
singing of “May Night,” by L 
and some good crescendos characterized the reading of 
Brahms’ “Let All Volunteer,” which, by the way, is writ- 
ten in a strikingly original vein. There was a delightful 
breeziness in the interpretation of “Courtship,” by Thayer; 
The singing of the basses formed an 

There was a good ensemble in the 


Damrosch 


a familiar number 
artistic background 
concluding “Chorus of Bishops and Priests,” by Meyer- 
beer, but it lacked in impressiveness and fervor 

Charles A. Graninger, director, who since the beginning 
has trained the forces of the club, is to be congratulated 
upon the season’s work and the standard which has been 
steadily maintained. the chorus will find an 
opportunity next season to enlarge and ennoble the scope 
of its work. Mr. Graninger conducted with energy and 
ability. The club was assisted by two soloists—Miss Olive 
Mead, violinist, and Frederick W. Carberry, tenor. Miss 
Mead’s playing indicates a great deal of character and 


Perhaps 





QUMMER SCHOOL—Piano, organ, harmony, under the direction of 
FP. W. Riesberg (professor at the New York College of Music; 
organist Rutgers Presbyterian Church ; sec.-treas. New York State 
Music Teachers’ Association), at ey ee N. Y.,on Lake Otsego 
(12 miles from Richfield Springs), ginning July 1, eight weeks. 
Weekly concerts, free classes in sight reading, six and eight hands 
Third season. 

Cooperstown is an ideal place for summer study; 1,200 feet above 
the sea, cool always, a beautiful lake, fine hills, boating, driving and 
wheeling, eight hours from New York. Good board and room $ to 
$7 per week. A fine opportunity for teachers engaged the rest o the 
year to spend a delightful and profitable summer. Address 

IESBERG, care THE MUSICAL COURIER, 19 Union Sq., New York. 





THE MOST ARTISTIC MINIATURE THEATRE AND 
BEAUTIFULLY APPOINTED MUSIC HALL 


600 opera Is THE Opp.Grand 
chairs — 
Steam heat ' and new 
Electric Post Office. 
lights. Frontage , 
Elevator a 
“we oe ’ streets 
nelin 
floors. ST. PAUL, MINN. acoustics. 


Managers will do well to consult the proprietors, The Conover 
"Music Co., before book dates in that vicinity. 


interior and exterior views on application. 


BROOK 
Chicago Marine Band. 


THE GREATEST POPULAR MUSIC BAND 
IN THE WORLD. 

Has played constantly for three years. 

1898 Summer at Willow Grove Park, Phila- 
delphia, eighteen weeks. 

Fall, 1898, tour through New England and 
Canada, ten weeks. 

HOWARD PEW, Manager, 
200 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 





AND HIS 
FAMOUS 





talent. Her tone has musical quality. That she has tem- 

perament she showed in the adagio. She responded to 

| two encores. Mr. Carberry, tenor, has a pleasing voice. 
He sings with considerable expression. Among his best 

| numbers was the aria, “Strengthen Ye the Weak Hands,” 
| by Patten. He touched with delicacy and feeling a little 
lullaby by Wilson, with which he responded to an encore 
” 


» * 


A testimonial concert was given to Miss Ida Mae Pier- 
pont, soprano, on Friday evening, April 22, in the Scottish 
Rite Hall. Miss Pierpont was assisted by George 
Krueger, pianist, of the Conservatory of Music Faculty, 
| and Romeo Frick, of the same institution, in the following 
| program: 

Piano Solos— 
Nocturne, op. 9, No. 1 
Ballade, op. 47, No. 3 
Georg Kriiger. 


Chopin 


Scena ed Aria, Faust .Gounod 


Miss Ida Mae Pierpont. 


Songs— 
Du bist wie eine Blume.................. 
Widmung 


. Schumann 
sian ‘ Schumann 
Piano Solo, Theme Varie, op. 16, No. 3.......Paderewski 
Georg Kriger 


Romeo Frick 
Piano Solos— 
Recitative and Romance, Oh, Du mein 
Holder Abendstern, Tannhauser. 
La Campanella, Etude de Concert.... 
Georg Kriger. 


Wagner-Liszt 
oa Liszt 


EE: SNR, «ot, nog tinh ise ten teae aneurs 4494 .. Tosti 
Miss Ida Mae Pierpont 

The testimonial was in every way worthy of the talent of 
this young artist, who is indeed a child of the Conservatory 
of Music, and received from the beginning to her rounding 
out all her training from Miss Clara Baur, directress of 
the Conservatory. Miss Pierpont, in addition to a rich, 
fresh and musical quality of voice, has the advantage of 
It is a voice 
It is smooth 


beauty and a charming stage personality. 
that has about it all the nap of the velvet. 
and flowing, without any rough edges. The voice is color- 
atura, but it has capacity of dramatic expression—this was 
shown to advantage in her singing of ““Elizabeth’s Prayer.” 
There wag poetry as well as intensity in its interpretation. 
Her singing of the scene and aria from the garden scene 
of “Faust” was atest of which she has reason to feel proud 
Good- 
by,” by Tosti, was an appropriate conclusion to her num 
Miss 
floral gifts. 
of the conservatory faculty, and Romeo Frick, baritone, a 
pupil of Miss Baur. Mr 
fine proportion of the virtuoso and musician 


It was a credit vocally as well as interpretatively. 


bers. Pierpont was remembered with numerous 


She was assisted by Georg Kriiger, pianist, 


Kriiger’s playing indicated a 
He has a 
dynamic force that is only equaled by his sense of poetic 
His playing of a Chopin nocturne 
and ballade was in a fine balance of rubato and 


proportion and value. 
tempo 


Chopin | 


Aria, Elizabeth’s Prayer, Tannhauser.............Wagner | 
Miss Ida Mae Pierpont 
Songs— 
DN oc clr att aa siks beats da ssoe0 .. Lassen 
SON BS DO id oh bbe ccd sei teres Jensen 
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] 
enunciation is conspicuously distinct and he shows musical 
grasp. The “Du Bist Wie Eine 
Blume” and “Widmung,” were particularly good. 

Under Miss Clara Baur's training he has made remark- 
able progress. He 
cess, and there is in his present makeup every indication 
Miss Frances Moses was 


Schumann numbers, 


is a hard worker, who deserves suc- 
of artistic success in the future 
the able, discerning accompanist of the evening 
. 


” » 


An exhibition of “Tableaux Vivants” was on 
Wednesday evening last, and this afternoon in Music Hall 
for the benefit of the Symphony Orchestra. The deficit 
this year amounted to about $3,000. F. H. Alnis, it is 
understood, has contributed $1,000 of the amount. The 


J. A. Homan 


given 


tableaux were ideal pictures of art 


Women’s String Orchestra. 
HE third concert of this organization was given as 
Mendelssohn Hall an audience 
enthusiasm young 


before of 
unusual The 
comprising the orchestra played a suite by Reinhold, the 
‘L’Assomption,” a couple of Nor- 

and Bruno Klein’s 


These were all very well per- 


usual in 


brilliance and women 


prelude to Massenet’s 


wegian airs by Grieg, Oscar new 
Petite Suite, “Miniatures.” 
formed, the last named work especially, directed by the 
composer; the “Angelus,” with carilon (chimes) obligato, 
\ delightful performance was that 
Schubert’s “The 
ensemble. Mr 
Lachmund has reason to be satisfied with his forty gizls. 


Much and careful training only could have produced such 


| had to be repeated 
of the 


> ” 
ce, 


sixteen solo violins in unison, 


which went with such splendid 


superior ensemble playing! 

Mme. Camilla Urso played in masterly fashion a rather 
artificial caprice by Guiraud, in which her famous $5,000 
sang trilled forth all 
fioriture to inexpressible delight of all 


and sent manner of 


A rousing 


and 
the 
encore persuaded the amiable and great artist to give the 


violin 


Chopin song-transcription, “Maiden’s Wish.” 


A clerical gentleman pleasantly interrupted the pro 


Lach 
mund, a beautiful gold-mounted baton being then pre 


gram with a bright speech of presentation to Mr 


sented him by the orchestra, inscribed “To our esteemed 
Carl V 


friend and conductor, Mr Lachmund.” 


Floersheim’s ‘‘ Suite Miniature. 


At a late popular concert of the Philharmonic Orchestra, 
3erlin Capellmeister Rebicek produced a “Suite Minia- 
ture,” by Otto The pi 
concise little movements, and is remarkable for its melodic 


Floersheim piece consists of six 
invention, clearness of musical thought and skillful hand- 
ling of the orchestra. The work is charmingly free from 
all pretense, and met with a most favorable reception from 


the large audience that filled the hall 
LADY 
perior education, speaking fluently German, French 

and English, also in close acquaintance with musical and 
art circles in Vienna, offers a refined home and chaperon- 


(musician) of first-class antecedents and su- 





His singing quality of tone he 
brought out prominently in the “Tannhauser” recitative 
and romance, and the “Theme Varie,” by Paderewski. As 
an encore he played the “Spinning Song,” Wagner-Liszt 
Mr. Frick has a voice of decided musical quality. His 


poetic temperament. 


age in one of the best localities of Vienna to a young 
American or English lady wishing to pursue her studies 


there. Special advantage for next season. Address “Vi- 
enna,” care of the Bureau of Information, Musica 
Courier. References exchanged. 





DIRECTION : 
VICTOR THRANE, 
“se~-"Decker Building, New York. 
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a series of concerts entirely of his 
compositions. 
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Opera class taught Drama- 
tic Action, Stage Practice 
Public Performance, &c 
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‘qnege- Sereste-Powers. 


N Tuesday afternoon last, from 4 until 7 o’clock, Mrs. 
Joseph F. Knapp tendered a reception to ‘“Sorosis” 

in her magnificent music rooms at the Savoy Hotel. A 
prepared by Francis Fischer 


choice of music, 


Powers, was given, as follows: 


program 


SRN DEIN, cars: 5 oo apltate ceweeecerys 


Miss Adéle Lewing. 


Accompanied on organ by Harry Arnold. 


My Heart At Thy Sweet Voice 


bate ees Chopin 
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| The Elgas Song Recital. 


EITHER the lateness of the season nor the intense 


excitement caused by the certainty of 


a great inter- 


national war interfered with the success of the concert 
given in Chickering Hall on Thursday evening, April 21. 

The recital served to introduce to the New York musical 
public the gifted boy soprano Harold Elgas, already well 
known here as a church soloist of the highest rank, and 


| whose artistic work in concerts throughout the New Eng- 


Saint-Saéns | 


CourRIER. 


land States has frequently been recorded in the columns of 
Curiosity doubtless drew num- 


Mrs. Mortimer H. Leonard. a, Tne Musicar 
Anathema ..... 0.01 ceeeeseeeeeereeeessencees be Fielitz | bers of musicians in the large audience, which taxed the 
The Red, Red wae a. astings | limits of the hall; but the verdict, openly expressed and 
ae dp Reha DS Dr. Arne | indorsed by the heartiness and long duration of the ap- 
Dance Song...........++s+e+++s++++++++Mary Carmichael | plause that followed his every selection, proclaimed Master 


Miss E. Grace Updegraff. 


Pantaiaie TeiprOniget .0o5 i cee cccccccccess 


Harry Arnold. 

Ave: MEST = 6ic6cac 

With organ, violin and piano. 
Master Earl Gulick. 

Murmuring Zephyrs 

ee ee PEP TCC TTT OTT os TTT 

Francis Fischer Powers. 

cy ee err rere 
Miss Salome Bixby. 

I Ee. . ans Hated ss s's Seka sie wee or 

Bid Me to Live 


oe Ae rrr err rrr er ree 

pe SE tee aT eT Ie 
Sorosis Carol Club. 

Night Hymn at Sea 


..Loeschhorn 
here in many years. 


Bach-Gounod 
air, his simplicity of manner, together with 


Elgas one of the best boy sopranos who has been heard 


The charming personality of the esate frank, manly 


a certain dig- 


nity of bearing, made a favorable impression at once upon 


ie Ki en his audience; but it was his voice and artistic style that 
. wee ‘ won the hearts of all. There was nothing of the child in 
Sida teleeaa Proch | that rich, warm, luscious voice. There was the fullness, 
roundness and warmth of a dramatic soprano, and a wealth 
i — of expression, astonishing in one so young. He sang with 
+ ae absolute ease and perfect enunciation songs in German, 
iiietanmnees Abt | French, Italian and English, giving to each a most musi- 
eters Smart | cianly interpretation, and never once missing a climax. 


Master Elgas is a pupil of Frank G. Dossert, who has 
been his only teacher, and he certainly reflects great credit 


“The Musical Courier” in California. 


OWN TALK, a clever weekly paper of San Fran 
cisco, has this to say about our representative in 
its city: 

“Miss Emilie Frances Bauer, of the metropolitan staff 
of THe Musicat Courier, is in San Francisco with the 
purpose of so interesting our musical population in Eastern 
projects that a closer tie between East and West may be 
formed. We live so far away from New York and Chi- 
cago, yet there is no reason why, in this day of telegraphs 
and fast mail, we should not be more closely related to 
our Eastern cousins. THe Musicat Courier is the most 
comprehensive journal of its kind that is published.” 

This is from the Oakland Enquirer: 

“Miss Emilie Frances Bauer, the Brooklyn, N. Y., 
respondent of THE MusicaL Courier, is visiting the Pa- 
cific Coast expediting the work of a special edition THE 
CouRIER is soon to publish in the interests of musical 
art in this country. Miss Bauer is an old-time friend of 
Miss Constance Jordan and was formerly a pianist of 
ability. Her coming has already been signalized by the 
publication in this week's Courier of an interesting letter 
from San Francisco. Miss Bauer will continue to con- 
tribute such correspondence during her stay here.” 


cor- 


Seidi Society and Kaltenborn. 
The Seidl Society of Brooklyn will give a memorial 
concert on Monday evening next. Franz Kaltenborn has 
been chosen as conductor. Emil Fischer has postponed 


Mr. Baillard and Mr. Powers. = ache Tt ‘s little doubt th 
spelt 8 ‘Eugene Nowlands Bt fon ce 6K sed praltchoaylnig eae + ai sat tie prone pan aoe to Euvepe 1 etter 09 cing on Wie eccnsion. 
J i a Ss. succes -O are a oe Se a ’ Pe : F a 
Meaty Uaeee WE <. cess dnenecsd-esicptesee Hawley pine miter wees ae Richard Burmeister will play his arrangement of Liszt's 
ee NE iy pci dwt ee tis 42 voces ons Farwell “ : ; P ” Concerto Pathetique. Henry E. Duncan will conduct a 
; Percy R. Stephens. Master Elgas was assisted by Dora Valesca Becker, choir of men and boys in Seidl’s “Good-Night,” with 
iolini j y ri illi echnic ar | : . , F : 
Ce ei Ca SIR TENET ig Se ee oe Neil violinist, who played with brilliant technic and flawless string orchestra accompaniment. 
An Offering. cd ssdiom .-Oslet purity of tone, and by Victor Beigel, whose piano selec- 
‘Master Gulick. : Agee 2 a : ¥ 
: . tions were much enjoyed. The following was the pro 
Dio dell d’or, Faust........... sealhaare biplanes Gounod nf Joy 8 Music in Rockford. 
Victor Baillard. a: One of those Western communities that is alive and pul- 
My Bride Shall Be My Flag.........-..-+.+++++++: Rotoli | Romance ...... «.-+-+++-+--seeeeersesersercaoes Schuctt sating with music is Rockford, IIl., where the Mendelssohn 
Dr. William Owens. WIG sic oedeO win 265 90%4kosm soeesesevscces Van Gerbi gee : y All, 
NET RE A 25 9 ale See heRiat s PNEE ae i enachel Victor Beigel Club recently presented to Mrs. Elliott West, its president, 
Mr. Miller and Mr. Powers. Friilingsmacht ........ 0 .-..seseeeeeeeceeereeneeess Bohm | a solid silver service of 100 pieces as a recognition of her 
iar ee CO os ais ad ia dant eke: eae aed Fisher | On Wings of Fancy......................--Mendelssohn | work for four years as president of the club. 
Mrs. Leonard. Master Harold ten Mrs. Katherine Bloodgood, the contralto, gave a song 
Coat the Genes eiscins< caesesesen Mrs. Joseph F. Knapp | Canzonetta ++ seteee Godard Sean : » 4 . ~ 
Miss Updegraff. ANB oo ascacdesnadsceciabiesinds sias uae Sarasate | recital on April 20, and on April 21 “In a Persian Garden, 
Tes Tue. Goemebens 5s con co cock hcccewcood. Schumann | _ Dora Valesca Becker. by Liza Lehmann, was given, assisted by a fine local 
‘oo ? Mr. Mills. a Si Mes ag acca I ae: Ei le, — quartet from members of the Mendelssohn Club. Every 
SPFING SONG .«---seereereesereecerecerceeereess Gilchrist | Le Parlate d’. ‘gears bid tag: sey ae ounoe’ | thing was sung from memory by Mrs. Maud S. Bollman, 
DU NE En oo cde v4cccndcesiveeecnbe Stephenson ‘ aster Kigas a. a ls aie i -al M FE 
Miss Updegraff, Dr. Owens, Mr. Powers. Hungarian Dances..... Rovseeee eevee neesscoreesers Soprano; sss flice sovereign, contralto; Myron © 
. F Victor Beigel. Barnes, tenor, and Charles Olsen, bass. 
What need to dilate upon the merits of these artists? | The Country Lassie..............00. cee eee eee ee Dossert 
One has only to look at the program to know that the | Sunshine Song ..... pieces nae apaivere abit Grieg Becker Lecture Musicales. 
Se 2 adie Coes dah enema’ : ae ae aro as 7" 
musical treat must have been an exce ptional one. It is safe ee a MGCP SAP. - DENS 2 aes Svendsen There will be but two more Becker lecture musicales 
to say that “Sorosis” was never regaled with better music. Dora V. Becker this season—on the second and fourth Saturday mornings 
Mr. Powers and all the other artists were at their best, | Ave Maria ..........seccceeccececcececeees Bach-Gounod | jn May. 
Miss Updegraff and Miss Bixby repeating their successes Violin obligato, Miss Becker; piano, Victor Beigel; The program given last Saturday at Gustav L. Becker’s 


1 aiietlin ‘ » Cus lad . rgan, Frank G. Dossert, and Master Elgas. m oe . 
of a week ago at the Savoy and Waldorf-Astoria, respect- | °TS ; : ° home, 70 West Ninty-fifth street, was devoted to Russian 


ively, and Master Earl Gulick, according to the Tribune the music, the lecturer being Platon Brounoff, who gave a 
following morning, showing in his selections the result of Martha Hofacker. most interesting talk on “Russian Song.” His illustra- 
careful study under Mr. Powers. Harry Arnold was espe- Miss Martha Hofacker, soprano, a gifted pupil of Mme. | tions included folksongs of great age and several recent 
cially happy in his selections for piano. Mrs. Knapp has Anna Lankow, made an excellent impression at the con- | compositions. Mrs. Decker read three descriptive lyrics 
endeared herself to the musical world by throwing open | cert which the Helvetia Mannerchor gave to celebrate its | by Pushkin and Nekrasoff, recently translated for the first 
her music rooms and encouraging all that is best and fortieth anniversary. She was obliged to respond to three | time by Miss Frank Miller, and as yet unpublished. Mr 
noblest in “the divine art,” and now that her music rooms amuse Becker’s pupils gave the following piano numbers: Ro- 
are closed for this season we can only look forward with | mance, Tornofskaja; “She Is Mine,” Kotschetoff; folk- 
pleasurable anticipation to the functions planned for next Organ Recitals Appreciated. song, “Du Danerst Mich,” Warlamoff; Romance and 
yume: At the two hundredth free recital given by Frederic | Kamennoi Ostrow, No. 22, Rubinstein; valse, Rach- 
oe i a a Archer April 9 in Carnegie Hall, Pittsburg, there was an | maninoff; Romance, Rimsky-Korsakoff; Rossignol, Ala- 
Peddie-Sauvage Nuptials. attendance representative of the upper circles in social | bieff-Liszt, and the andante from the Tschaikowsky con- 
: and professional life and including city and county officials | certo, op. 23, the last with orchestral parts at a second 
Elsie D. Peddie has married the organist of the Peddie | who wished to honor the musical director. A pamphlet | piano. Mme. Flavie Van den Hende assisted with a 
Memorial Church, in Newark, N. J., which her late father, program was issued containing a résumé of Mr. Archer’s | romance, “Sans Paroles,” by Davidoff; received with much 
a millionaire manufacturer and Congressman, built. She! work The interest of H. C. Frick and W. N. Frew was | applause. 


The usual informal reception followed, with a supple- 


mentary impromptu musical program. 


is heiress to at least $750,000. The fortunate bridegroom specially shown by the presentation to Mr. Archer of a 
is Tonzo L. Sauvage. | handsome floral emblem inscribed “‘2ooth recital.” 
All fashionable Newark was at the wedding in the Ped- | 


die Memorial Church. 




















Are the Largest Dealersin Musi- 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS cal Literature in this Country. 


JOSEPH Ss. BAERNSTEIN, 


The Great American Basso. 
What is Good Music? By W. J. | Music: el It Came to Be What It Is. 


HENDERSON. 12mo, $1.00 net. By Hannan Smiru. Illustrated. rime, | CONCERT @ OPERA ® ORATORIO. 


$1.25 net. 

(Seventh Edition) How to Listen to Music. By H. E. KReneret. Illus. $1.25 net 
Scribner's List of Musical Literature (144 pages) sent free to any address, | 
Musical Histories and Dictionaries, Critical Works, Essays, | 











includes Musical Bio ies, Musical 
Works on the Piano, , Violin, the Voice and Sin, | tree ork . 
Charics Scribner’s Gons, 153«157 Fit rem, Rew Pork. | 40 . Cit t aon-¥ City, wal Sandie nn: Geren 
MAY BROWN, — S. RAPPAPORT, ETELK A GERSTER’S areas 
Violinist. Tenor. Instructor ; Violin ; Theory ; Instrumentaticn 
and Ensemble laying. 


Musical Agents, or 
121 West 7ist Street, New York. 


Miss LILLIE MACHIN, 


Pupil of Jac. Bouhy, of Paris, 
and James Sauvage. 
180 West 8ist Street, New York. 
For Oratorio and Concerts. 


MUSICAL COURIER. or 1364 Lex’ton ave New York 


WALTER HENRY HALL, 


Conductor Oratorio Club, Brooklyn, N Vv. 


VOCAL SCHOOL. 








Berlin W. Germany, 





Vocal Teacher, Chi 
Certificated pupil of 1208 Carnegie Studios, AAdsese Videes Gehan Organist and Choirmaster St. James’ Church, 
Platz . 6. | New York. 
ageer'v Vannuccini. West 57th St., New Vern. Decker Building, New York. Mameedert = For terms for Conducting address St. James’ 


Louis KOEMMENICH Church, Madison Ave. and 7ist St.. New York. 
Conductor of the Brooklyn Saengerbund. | Sicnor FILOTEO GRECO, 
The Art of Singing. 


Vocal and Piano Studio at 337 First Street, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. Studio: 51 West 85th Street, New York. 














Mr. AND Mrs. EDMUND SEVERN, 
Instruction. 
Voice, Violin, Piano, Composition and Ensemble 


a % 
Studio: 131 West Street, New York. 


PAUL HAMBURGER, 


Violinist—Instruction, 
MUSICAL COURIER, or 28 West 112th st., city. 
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Lillian Butz at the Waldorf-Astoria. 
Miss Lillian Butz will assist Signor Carlo Spigaroli in 
Waldorf-Astoria Friday, April 29. The 
program is a charming one, promising some new concert 


his concert at the 


selections sung for the first time 


S. P. Veron. 


S. P. Veron, the basso cantante, pupil of Mme. Anna Lan 


kow, has been engaged to sing the basso part in H. Hof- 
man’s “Melusine,” at the concert given by the Mendels- 
sohn Society in Orange, N. J., under the leadership of 


Conductor Werschinger 


A New Piano Concerto. 
Though the musical season will be soon over, New York’s 
still to hear the first 
Richard free arrangement 


have a chance 


Burmeister’s 


musical people will 


performance of 


of Liszt’s Concerto Pathétique for piano and orchestra 
The pianistic world will be especially interested, as so 
much has been said and written of this third concerto 
by Liszt. The late Anton Seidl spoke in high terms of 


Burmeister’s arrangement and intended to bring it out 
himself. His death prevented him from doing so, and 

now another fitting tribute to the great conductor that 
a truly pathetic work—will 


t 


is 
Liszt’s Concerto Pathetique- 
Seid! memorial concert 

Brooklyn Monday 
Burmeister will play the piano part and the 
of 


be performed the ye given 
by the Seidl 
May Mr 
Seid] Orchestra 


Kaltenborn 


Society in on evening 


> 


will assist under the direction Franz 


Grand Concert of Burmeister Pupils. 


Here is the program of the students’ concert to be given 











by pupils of Mr. Burmeister in Carnegie Lyceum on Sat- 


urday evening, April 30. The performers will be assisted 


by the string quintet of the New York Symphony Orches 


tra and Mr. Burmeister at a second piano. The following 


is the program 
Concerto in C minor, first movement 3eethoven 
Miss Edith Tyler 
Barcarolle A minor ; Rubinstein 
Miss Carrie Goldberg 
Andante from Sonata in C major Mozart 
Second piano part added by Grieg 
Etude in C major ay ee . Ravina 
Henrietta Bach 
Concerto in E minor, first movement Chopin | 
Miss Blanche Sanders | 
Prelude in C sharp minor. : Rachmaninoff | 
Magic Fire Scene from W alkiire. —— 
Miss Anne Atkinson 
Polonaise in E major ; Liszt | 
Master Carl Deis 
Hunnmarion Dontaiale. 1... <><. encrue cons Liszt 


Miss 
Concerto in D minor, 
movements 


Friedbe rg. 
third and fourth 
. Burmeister 


Daisy 
second, 


Luther Conradi. 

Katherine Bloodgood in St. Louis. 
Bloodgood, the New York 
and acknowledged beauty, 
last Tuesday 


songs 
Bloodgo«¢ d’s de 


Katherine contralto of 


rapidly increasing fame enter 


tained a critical audience at Temple Israel 
(April 19), singing during the evening 
solutely faultless voice and form. Mrs 
livery is as charming as her vocalization 1s perfect, 
she has undoubtedly added to the decided favorable 
pression she made recently in St. Louis as soloist for the 
Apollo Club 

Of the whole program it should be remarked that the 
peculiar fitness of contralto tones to express the tender 
and the pathetic sentiments in music should be carefully 
considered and not too heavily drawn on when making | 
the program of a recita! for that voice alone. Mrs. Blood- 
good will perhaps recall the very marked appreciation by 
her audience of Nevin’s Nocturne, and “Trahison,” by 
Chaminade, which numbers alone brightened a program 
otherwise too subdued in tone and color throughout. 

The same remark will apply to Alfred G. Robyn’s organ 
number, The “Angelus,” a delightful composition in itself 
and admirably fitted to close a vesper service, but which 
only added to the “quietness” of the vocal numbers. It 
is, however, needless to say that Mr. Robyn’s organ work 
possesses the finish of a master. It has been frequently 
remarked that Robyn always shows that restful feeling 
and reserve power which leaves no room for questioning 
The recital was one of unusual merit and deserving of 


more than ordinary mention 


ten in ab 
and 


im 





| of the serenade by West, 


Rubinstein Club Concert. 
HE Rubinstein Club, Wm. R. Chapman, 


gave the third and last concert of this season in the 
large ballroom of the Waldorf-Astoria on Thursday even 
ing, April 21, to the usual large audience which makes up 
the associate membership of this deservedly popular ladies’ 
club. 
It is twelve years ago this spring since the Rubinstein 
Club made its first to the New York music 
through a select coterie of society friends, and its concerts 


conductor, 


bow lovers 


have been ever since a part of the social musical life of 
the city 

The assisting artists were Gwylym Miles, baritone 
Dante Del Papa, tenor, and Max Karger, violinist. The 
program was as follows: 

Visions .... >< ; Sucher 
Incidental solos by Mrs. A. Lansing Baird, soprano, 
and Mrs. S. Baron Anderson, contralto 
Faust Fantaisie Wieniawski 


Max Karger 


Stars of the Summer Night West 
Nocturne ‘ Piva kvudwdas _Floersheim 
Morning Song of ‘the Shepherdess i nee 
Solo quartet, Mrs. Orcutt, Mrs. Bridges, Mrs 
Flocken, Mrs. Washburne 


The Two Grenadiers Schumann 
Mr. Miles 

x Chapman 
with humming accompaniment 

Mrs .A. C. Bridges. 


Sung from manuscript 


Thy Song 
Alto 


solo, 


The Message nate Chapman 
(By request.) 
Soloists, Miss Mae Cressey, Mrs. Jessie Orcutt, 
Babetta Huss, Miss Helen L. Niebuhr 
Light at Eventide 
Duet from I.es Pecheurs de Perle 
Mr. Del Papa and Mr 


Summer Nights 


Miss 


Mascagni 
Bizet 
Miles 


Hofmann 


Nocturne, D major. Chopin 
Spinnerlied Popper 
Mr. Karger 
The Smiling Dawn Handel 

The Star Spangled Banner (by request) 
Soloists, Mrs. Minnie Methot and Mrs. A. C. Taylor 


Probably the last number was the most popular at this 


time. It brought down the 
when, for the last chorus, the conductor changed his baton 


certainly house, especially 


for a flag, and every lady in the chorus produced a silk 
handkerchief of red, white and blue, which was waved 
vigorously to the inspiriting time of the music 


Several of the choral numbers received hearty encores 
most delicate shading being observed in the singing 
“She Sleeps—My Lady Sleeps.’ 
The rich tones of Mrs. Bridge’s beautiful contralto voic« 


the 


were never more apparent than in the singing of “Thy 
Song,” by Chapman. The accompaniment sounded like 
i string orchestra, and the number was repeated to the 


delight of all 
Mr 


style 


Miles was in excellent voice, and sang his solos in 


fine The duet with Del Papa was very well read 
ived 


praise 


ll rece 
The club deserved the 


Mr. Karger is a talented violinist, and was we 


by an appreciative audience 


which was freely given them on all sides for the excellence 


of the season’s work 
Dates for Miss Carlismith. 

Miss Lilian Carllsmith has been engaged for the next 
oncert of the Madrigal Club in Bloomfield, N. J., and 
will sing in Philadelphia April 28; New York, April 29 
Newark, May 1: Bloomfield, May 4, and Albany, May 5 

A Noteworthy Matinee Musicale. 

Miss Jessamine Hallenbeck will give a matinee musicale 
at the residence of Mrs. Harry Horton, 144 West Fifty 
seventh street, Thursday afternoon, April 28, at 4 o'clock 
(Assisting artists: Miss Feilding Roselle, soprano; Tom 
Karl, tenor; Perry Averill, baritone; Victor Harris, ac 
companist 

Pizzarello Pupils’ Recital at Sherry’s. 
The pupils of Joseph Pizzarello will give a recital at 


Sherry’s on the afternoon of May 3. Miss Eugenia Revel, 
Mrs. Halstead, Miss F. Missell, Mrs. Didisheim, Mrs. Jen- 
nie Torriani, Miss Maud Beech and Miss Grace Tuttle will 


take part in the program. Songs in French and English 
will be sung, the program ending with a trio by Cuscher 


mann, “The Violet.” 


Ensemble Concert in Washington. 


Marteau, Gérardy and 


Columbia 


The ensemble concert of Ysaye, 
Lachaume Friday afternoon at the 
the success of the The enthusiasm of the audience 
all that it 
here 


Theatre was 
season. 
no bounds, and it was conceded by was 
After 
Marteau 


all the 


knew 
the finest concert that has ever been 
the Bach Concerto for two violins, 
were compelled to bow a score of times; 
numbers created unbounded applause 


given 
and 
in fact, 


Ysaye 


It might be mentioned that Hofmann created a furore, | 


and has booked a return engagement April 26 at the Co- 
lumbia Theatre.—C. S. B. 
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National Conservatory Concert. 
HE last of the students’ monthly concerts was given 
Monday afternoon at the National Conservatory, 
28 Seventeenth The 


It 


was 
fol- 


audience 
the 


East street 


and the program excellent 


126 and 12 


appreciative was 
lowing: 


Othello Rossini 
National 
Concerto, C 
Miss May 
from St. Paul 
Death) 


Ouverture " 
Conservatory Orchestra 
minor (first movement) 
Rapaport, with orchestra 

(Be Thou Faithful Unto 

Mendelssohn 


Piano Beethoven 


Air 


Jacob Schwamenfeld 
des Prétresses de Dagon 
National Conservatory Orchestra. 
srilliant (piano and orchestra) . Mendelssohn 


Danse Saint-Saéns 


Cc apriccio 


Paul Bolin 
Gustav Hinrichs may be fairly congratulated on the 
good work of the orchestra of young folks. The general 


massing of tone in the tuttis is admirable, and while there 


were occasional lapses from purity in certain members of 


the wood-wind section, the solo work was praiseworthy 
and far from amateurish. The Rossini overture was given 
with spirit if not flawlessly, and a genuine effect was pro- 
duced by the Saint-Saéns Dance, which was admirably 
played, with finish and no little tone color. In the ac- 
companiments, under the firm beat of the conductor, the 
orchestra displayed its disclipine and musicianship. It 
| was altogether a more than creditable showing, as the 


personnel is entirely recruited from the ranks of the pupils 


of the National Conservatory, from the concertmaster to 
the tympanist And with what enthusiasm these young 
people attack the music! It really warrants Mrs. Thurber’s 
prophesy, that an American orchestra will one day be 
formed out of the native material and educated in 
America, not in Germany Again we congratulate Mr 


To make a band of 


but decidedly 


Hinrichs on the result of his labors 


professional musicians play well is not easy, 


easier than to whip into shape the raw recruits of the 
| classroom 

\ pupil of that skilled teacher Miss Adele Margulies, 
Miss May Rapaport, played the first movement of the 
Beethoven Concerto in a surprising manner, considering 


She has volubility of technic, 
and sure. In 


her youth and inexperience 


a firm touch and her passage work is limpid 


the cadenza she proved that she has sound musical com- 
prehension. Jacob Schwamenfeld has an excellent tenor 
oice which has been carefully cultivated. He sang 
Comfort Ye,” from the “Messiah,” instead of the Men- 


and sang with taste and musical feeling 
the Conservatory, 
early articu- 
In 


d 


delssohn number, 


P 


played 


3olin, a young colored pupil 
the Mend 
lated technic 
I 
promises to develop into a brilliant pianist 

Next the 
yublic 


faculty 


aul of 


Issohn Capriccio with cl 


a 


and appreciation of its musical content. 


style he is fluent, has a sound rhythmical sense an 


1 


will 
the 


National Conservatory 
the 


season give some 


concerts with assistance of pupils and 


Paul Wiallard. 

P Wiallard red 
the Theatre at the concert given for the benefit 
of St. Vincent’s Hospital Thomas’ 
Night” 
earned 


aul Scie another success last Monday at 


Broadway 
His singing of Goring 
celebrated “Vision 
Be sides 


and his enun- 


“Summer and Massenet’s aria 


Fugitive’ earnest applause his faultless 


method in singing, he possesses a rare voice 


ciation, both in French and English, was marked 
Mr. Sherwood’s Engagements. 

The approach of summer seems to herald new engage- 
ments galore for the pianist William H. Sherwood. Some 
of those recently made are: Social Economic Club annual 
reception, April 28, Grand Pacific Hotel; Detroit, St. 
Cecilia Society, May 3; Sherwood Club musicale, May 10; 
Frank S. Hannah and Miss Lois Adler assisting. Com 
mencements: St. Mary’s School, Knoxville, Ill. (Miss 
Eleanor Sherwood principal Washington Seminary 
Pennsylvania; recital at annual meeting Illinois M. T. A 





Mr. Sherwood will also give a concert, with orchestra, 
ind a recital at the National Congress of Musicians 
Omaha Exposition, and has received the special honor 
of being re-engaged to play a concerto, with orchestra, 
and give a recital at the coming M. T. N. A. meeting in 
this city 

HARPIST.—A teacher of the harp can secure an en 
gagement by addressing the editor of this paper 


ANTED—A few select pupils for one day in the week 

by a vocal ieacher engaged in private school during 

the balance of Special to the 
eradication of physiological defects and the remedying of 
acquired faults. Address Voice, care 


week attention given 


Highest reference 


MusicaL Courter. New York 
ANTED—A well established, incorporated, success- 
ful School of Music wishes to engage as director 


a thoroughly trained musician who can take charge of 


voice culture department. A liberal salary and an inter- 
est in profits will bé paid to the right person. Address 
R. K. M., care THe Musica Courter, New York 
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SPANISH TREACHERY. 


66 fo long expected break with Spain has come at last,” we quote from a 

Wall street circular, “and if it finds anyone connected with Wall Street 
who is surprised at the rupture it is marvelous, for events have plainly 
pointed out what was bound to come for some weeks at least. 

“If history can teach any lesson it would seem as if Spanish history for 
250 years teaches us that Spain as a factor in the world’s race has prac- 
tically ceased to exist. Nothing disgusts the writer more than to hear 
people vaporing about what the United States can do against Spain, and 
seeming to fancy there may be glory to gain from such a contest. There 
can be no glory gained. Spain has got to lose Cuba, and we believe richly 
deserves to lose it.” 

We have no qualms of conscience about quoting from a sharebroker’s 
Friday night circular the above paragraphs. They embody the sentiments 
of a man who knows thoroughly the feeling of the world of finance. We 
agree with him that no glory can be gained in the contest, and that, as all 
the world knows, Spain deserves to lose Cuba. Is it not already lost? 

The history of Spain has been a long history of treachery and cruelty. 

From the days when Boabdil, from that lovely spot El Ultimo Suspiro 
del Moro, looked his last at the Alhambra till to-day it has been the same 
story of violated capitulations and remorseless cruelty. The expulsion of 
the Jews, who were protected in life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness 
under the Moorish princes, the expulsion of the Moors, and their forcible 
conversion to what the Spaniards are pleased to call Christianity, and the 
establishment of the Inquisition, mark the commencement of Spain’s power, 
and the commencement of her decline. The former events crippled forever 
Spain’s industries and commerce, and nothing but the gold wrung from the 
blood of natives of South America kept her afloat for a couple of centuries. 
And how was this gold extorted? When Columbus made his landfall at 
Hayti, the island was populous, with a state of society that the discoverers 
described as that of Eden before the fall. In a few years not a native was 
surviving. The same tale is the tale of Cuba, the Pearl of the Antillies. 

In a few years the natives had been killed, starved to, death, worked to 
death in the search for gold, till in mercy De Casas invented the importation 
of negroes from Africa. A truly Spanish method of putting a stop to 
cruelty. In Mexico the conquest of Cortes repeats the same ghastly feat- 
ures, rapine, murder, treachery—for no faith need be kept with unbelievers 
—all for gold, that had to be sent to keep alight the fires of the Inquisition. 
{In Peru, where an organized society existed and rendered life happy and 
easy, we have the treachery of Pizarro, the torture inflicted on the Incas 
after an honorable surrender, the roasting alive of Atualipa and all the well- 
known horrors. And all this was done to peoples that welcomed the new- 
comers kindly, and to whom the newcomers seemed beings from a higher 
sphere. 

In Spain, too, what was the Inquisition doing? In the sixteen years 
after its establishment as a Spanish institution, exempt from Papal jurisdic- 
tion, Torquemada burned at the stake 6,000 victims, whose confession of 
guilt was extorted from them by the most acute tortures that could be de- 
vised. The siege of Rome by the forces of Charles V. created unexampled 
horror in the world. The champion of the faith, the destroyer of heretics, 
the persecutor of Luther, sacks the sacred city of the Pope with his Black 
Bands of adventurers from every country, men “sans country, sans home,” 
and then with true Spanish duplicity denied his orders. But he held on to 
the advantages it gave him. 

Returning to this continent, we may recall the Spanish proceedings in 
Central America. For these we refer to Kingsley’s great book “Westward 
Ho”! and his brilliant and true description of the fate that awaited both 
native Indian possessors of the land and any other who claimed a share in 
a region which God had made for all. 


England, to her disgrace, can still read in the last of her Acts of Parlia- 
ment “Anno Philippi et Marie 1, Cap 2,”’ and the reign of Philip and Mary 
tells of the fires of Smithfield and the death of martyrs. From that time 
hatred of the Spanish government has been hereditary in the Anglo-Saxon 
race. It sent out Drake, Richard Grenville, Sir Walter Raleigh, a whole 
band of heroes. Who can forget Raleigh’s capture of Flores, who can for- 
get the great fight of Grenville off the Azores, which Tennyson has cele- 
brated in one of his noblest ballads? All through the documents of the time 
runs a pervading horror of the cruelty, lust and treachery of Spain. It was 
this that more than any religious dogma that fired the English heart. 
Through all the literature of the epoch, it is the treachery of Spain that is 
denounced, and his conviction of treachery in every dealing led to the 
popular conviction that the gunpowder plot was of Spanish origin 

Then came evil days for Spain. Her infantry was annihilated by the 
French at Rocroi; the Dutch, remembering the atrocities of Alva, his 
countless massacres, his violation of every pledge, freed themselves and 
Meanwhile the best of her sons, driven forth by clerical 
Spain’s best 


destroyed her fleet. 
and royal oppression, were seeking a refuge in America 
blood indeed was drained into America. But there again it met the same 
colonial system which drove Cuba to revolt. The settlers, the backbone 
of the colonies, were neglected; the Peninsulars, the Viceroys and their 
companions were the only persons regarded. They came to fill their 
purses, to starve the army, to “divvy” with contractors, to blackmail the 
merchants, to rob the custom house, and especially to go shares with 
smugglers. An honorable occupation for high officials! Does not Cuba 
know how the game is played? 

Some people talk about being “led by sentiment’ and how foolish all 
sentiment is. But sentiment has produced and always will produce, while 
the human race has a sense of right and wrong, wars between nations. A 
century and a half ago an English captain appeared at the bar of the House 
of Commons; he told how he had been tortured by the Spanish authorities, 
and he produced an ear that had been torn from his head. ‘Jenkins’ ear” 
became a popular cry, and the Prime Minister of the day, who hesitated 
about declaring war against Spain for an outrage on a mere merchant cap- 
tain, became the burden of countless ballads that described him as the “cur 
dog of Britain and the spaniel of Spain.” Jenkins in his evidence left to 
posterity one noble sentence. Asked how he felt in his hours of torment, 
he replied: 

“I recommended my soul to God and my cause to my country!”’ 

The country took up his cause, and Lawrence Washington was on board 
the fleet sent to avenge his sufferings. 

Since that day we have seen the oppressed and outraged settlers in the 
Spanish colonies reclaim their rights as men. We have seen the South 
American states, free and independent, steadily advance in wealth and order 
and general well-being. Cuba alone still remains under the iron rod of 
the mother country. Her struggles for freedom we all know. We have 
not forgotten the ten years’ insurrection which nearly brought us into con- 
flict with Spain about the Virginius, and we have followed, day by day, 
the progress of the present insurrection. Yet Spain keeps on her old 
course, till the Queen of the Antillies has become a nuisance to her neigh- 
bors, a disgrace to the whole civilized world. Spain has forgotten nothing 
and learned nothing. “If Spain had read the first chapter of her colonial 
history, we should not be compelled to write her last,” is a very true re- 
mark. It is the fate of the United States to write the epitaph of Spain’s 
dominion in the Western World. 

With the Spanish people we have no quarrel; they are a high-spirited, 
proud, self-respecting, serious race, but, why or wherefore it boots not to 
ask, they have tolerated for centuries the worst and most corrupt govern- 
ment in the world. 
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THE NEW WOMEN. 
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TRINDBERG lives at Passy. 

And Strindberg is—it were easy to say that he is 
the leading man of letters in Sweden. That hardly 
“places” him. 3ellman we know, and Tegner and 
Viktor Rydberg—voice of the new Swedish liberalism, 
which dates from the ’60’s—and the Count Snoilsky, 
who writes such joyously fantastic lyrics. These last 
two—the one the Renan and the other tlhe De Vigny 
of Sweden—it is not difficult to “place.” But Auguste 
Strindberg? Ah, it is a different matter. 

Here all is chaos. 

And yet what a marvelous chaos it is; a chaos of 
witty contradictions and shining paradoxes, of bitter 
contempt and scorn for all the world holds sacred, of 
revolt and defiance and despair; here for a moment— 
as the beast paws itself loose in Michael Angelo’s 
Vatican fresco—surges a tremendous force of crea- 
tion; then all is whelmed in a miserable uncertainty, 
which ruins to-day what it built yesterday, and so you 
get an impression of Strindberg as a great, blind, 
amorphous force, sprawling in the nineteenth century 
like a helpless animal in a pool. 

Withal he speaks freely of himself, with no disfig- 
urement of conventional lies. He does not pose to 
his readers, like the little men of personal literature. 
He has something of Walt Whitman’s virile savagery, 
as though he said: “I wear my hat as I please, indoors 
or out.” And, like Whitman, he is not without the 
saving grace of egotism, finding no sweeter fat than 
sticks to his own bones. His life has become as in- 
tegral a part of literature as the frank vices and naive 
And indeed he has much of Jean Jacques’ tem- 





aspirations of Rousseau. 
perament, nervous, misanthropic, half mad, it may be, cynical, avowing 
shameless thoughts in crude and violent language. A touch of Jean 
Jacques Rosseau and, now I think of it, he is not without a touch of 
Thomas Carlyle. Without Carlyle’s conscience and faith, he has Carlyle’s 
violent and savage humor, his wit and irritability, his trick of worrying the 
commonplace until it yields the profound. And Strindberg is like the two 
men I have mentioned in his love for truth, for downright sincerity. His 
love for truth is almost barbarous in its strenuous and eager intensity. The 
spoken lie, perhaps he does not care much about that, but the written lie 
the lie printed on virginal white paper by stereotypes stained with printer’s 
ink—for this he has a hatred at once fierce and sane. 


* * * 


A man whom you would love, this Swede, poet, dramatist and novelist; 
independent, disinterested and indomitable, he has faced the most frightful 
misery, poverty and contempt, rather than bend his neck to the caprices of a 
provincial society. He is a rebel whose faculty of revolt is made incoherent 
by a touch of genius. He was born in this terrible nineteenth century. 
One may boast of the “progress” and all the flippant advantages of this 
century, but in the end one 
must acknowledge that it has 


“Man is ruled and 
enslaved by 
Woman.” been purely a century of transi- 

STRINOBE ; tion. 





3etween the eighteenth 
century and that which one may 
call the twentieth century—it 
may begin to-morrow — the 
clock of time has ticked off a 
century of change and disillu- 
sion. It is a blind and excited 
age, which possesses nothing, 
holds nothing, but which yearns, 
yearns— 

Born in this generation, Au- 
guste Strindberg is part of it; 
he does as we all do, he poses 
questions to which there is no 
answer; his contempt for the 
present is aggressive; he sees, 
in this barren time, only one 
duty—to speak the truth, no 
matter how shameful it is, no 


matter how bitter. Between this duty and the necessity of “making a 
living” he has been buffeted about from one point of the compass to the 
other. He has made poems, novels, romances, plays, criticisms, histories; 
he has written for the newspapers. He has been an usher in a school, a 
in a theatre, an apothecary’s drudge. He is now a man far gone 
His literary life dates from the time—it was in the ’80’s— 
“Fadren” was first produced in 
Yes, here is strength, the 


’ 


“super” 
in the forties. 
when he turned his back on journalism. 
1887. 
bitter strength of the new drama, beside which the ferocious trivialities of 
Ibsen and Dostoievsky are as water unto wine. Neither Shakespeare nor 
3alzac has flayed the human beast so remorselessly. His hand trembles at 
He writes with a scalpel knife, 


It is, by the way, an epoch making play. 


times with excitement, but it never flinches. 
laying bare the monstrosities of the flesh, the grotesqueries of the educated 
conscience, all the brutality, egotism and Pierrotic irresponsibility of nine- 
teenth century humanity. He does not despise life with the otiose and airy 
indifference of the “Yellow” writers of the day. 
thing of Elijah; his hatred is brutal and venomous as that of Swift. 

Some of the bitterness which is his distinguishing characteristic is doubt- 
less due to his mean birth—his mother was a servant—and his difficult early 
life. The greater part of it I am inclined to believe_is his share in the 


His anger has in it some- 


heritage of the century. « * * 

Have you read “A Fool’s Plea?” 

Summing up for the defense, the fool makes his plea. 

For one who is about to “begin” Strindberg it is the best of all his books. 
In a measure it is, as I have said, autobiographical. He married this 
She rode him with whip and 
He wrote the story of their ten 


woman, the terrible heroine of his story. 
spur—as women ride men now and again. 
years of married life and the last words 
of the book are: 

“Now the tale is told, my beloved 


: 

: The New Woman, 
Sfrenuous for 
emancipationy. 






I am avenged and we are quits.” 

His flanks are still raw from the 
spurs, you see. But—if you care to 
know—he has married again, this time 
to a gentle German woman, in whom 
there is no hint of the crimson Maria, 
the “Beloved” of his youth. That, how- 
ever, is by the way. You will tell me 
there is something “‘caddish” in these 
confidences, something cowardly in 
these revelations, and in this “I have 
avenged myself, we are quits.” But 
you must remember that Strindberg is 
a man of mean birth, “of the people,” 
as he says. And then one has for- 
given Rousseau for his betrayal of 
Madame de Waren’s confidence, and 
perhaps one may forgive Strindberg 





Good books are so rare. One may 
be well content to sacrifice a Swedish 
countess for the sake of such a docu- 
ment as “A Fool’s Plea.” But it is 
caddish, you persist? Of course it is, 
but can one afford to sacrifice the lit- 
erary cads—Rousseau, Pisemsky, Swift, 


>=, a 
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l think 


De Musset, Byron and all the rest of them down to La Jeunesse? 
not. One might not care to shoulder the responsibility oneself, and yet one 
may appreciate the value of the document 
a 
Eh, bien, here is a woman who has ridden me with whip and spur. Je 
me suis vengé—lI have told the truth about her. 
I shall not tell you the story. Only this. From the pages one may detach 
a certain impression of the “new woman” as she has developed in the nar- 
row, Lutheran and provincial life of Sweden. 


It is Strindberg’s word. 


The impression and Strind- 
berg’s comments are not without interest even to those who believe that 
the flop of the “new woman’s” loose shoe is the sign of the coming triumph 
of a new Evangel. 

Gynolatry, he calls it. 

“My superior intelligence revolts against the gynolatry which is the 
latest superstition of the free thinkers.” | 

And indeed it is a curious superstition, this belief in the divinity of 

woman. It recalls the strange idolatries of the past, the Egyptian reverence 
for cats, the idolatry of bulls and the worship of Assyrian animals. It is 
difficult not to look upon it as a mark of retrogression 
a higher ideal to a lower. 


It is a decline from 
To say that it is a result of Christianity does not 
help matters, for the Christian civilization is an offshoot of Judaism—in 
other words a civilization of lower type, which surged up from the depths, 
taking its rise in a race in an inferior stage of culture and carrying up with 
it into higher races all sorts of ideas belonging to the barbaric grade of 
humanity in which it originated. Gynolatry is merely one of the factors 
in this retrogressive movement from Hellenism toward barbarism. Strind- 
berg perhaps gives it undue importance, but it should be remembered that 
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he has seen the new woman, strenuous for emancipation, at her worst. The 


clear atmosphere of his native country gives a sharp and derisive accentua- 
tion to her angular contentions. 


He has seen her near at hand; he has 
looked at her from all points of view, 
but he has not had the corrective of 
a long perspective. Still his honesty 
cannot be questioned. 


* 


* « 


Strindberg’s plays are a tremen- 
dous force in the intellectual life of 
the day. ‘‘Fadren,” I am confident, 
will exercise a greater influence on 
the drama of the future than any 
single play you can name, be it 
“Ghosts,” ‘““Les Corbeaux,” ‘Baal,” 
what you will. 

Strindberg’s first play, “Olaf the 
Reformer,” was produced in 1881 at 
the “New Theatre” in Stockholm. It 
is a popular melodrama, built up out 
of the conflicts of the reformer with 
the institutions of society, govern- 
ment, religion, marriage. It is es- 
sentially a national drama, rich in 
situations that appeal to the Swedish populace, who know Gustave Wass 
and his brave auxiliary. VANCE THOMPSON. 





(To be continued.) 





The Stage Abroad. 


A VERY interesting discovery has been made in the archives of a Venetian 

convent. It is the diary of an ambassador from Candia, accredited to 
the republic of Venice. It contains many precious historical documents. 
The most interesting part is an account of the life of Othello, whom the 
writer knew personally. He describes the arrival of the Moor in Venice, 
his military career, his marriage, his voyage to Cyprus and his death. The 
hero of Shakespeare’s play appears in a very different light in these pages 
to what he does on the stage. As regards Desdemona, the Candiot ambas- 
sador states that she survived her husband many years. 

When will our disillusions come to an end? It is to be hoped that our 
Candiote friend’s diary will be published. Candia is the Venetian name 
for Crete and the Cretans had, according to St. Paul and divers others, a 
peculiar reputation for inveracity. I should like to know what relation 
Otello Moro was to Ludovico Moro, or whether he was a good Dutch 
lanzknecht of the name of Otto Schwarz, or a genuine Moor who had aban- 
doned Mahound and polygamy. Where did his wife get her Greek name, 
“The Illfated?” Why does Shakespeare accent her name on the penulti- 
mate syllable and the Italians on the antipenultimate? 

If the Candiote diarist will only answer some of these questions and give 
us his personal reminiscences of Michael Cassio, Iago and Bianca the world 
will be happy. 


a. 


* * 


THE Last INGENUE. 


It was toward evening in the Place de la Concorde, her hands in her 
muff, while munching chestnuts bought from the stand at the corner of the 
rue Royale, that little Suzette learned to say correctly: 

“The little cat is dead.” 

Her god mother, Susanne Brohan, who had adopted her, did not con- 
sider that dramatic studies should be clothed in a severe form, and although 
the theatre, such as she conceived it, was very distant from life, she did not 
disdain to apply herself to the things of life while working at things of the 
theatre. It is thus that Richemberg, quite young, almost as young as she 
became afterward in the “Juif polonaise,” for instance, learned from the lips 
of her kind godmother to represent an accomplished Agnes—the Agnes 
which she never ceased to show us—while making her bed, running on 
commissions with the cook, dusting the ornaments in the salon, or above 
all—for it is the dearest recollection which she preserves of those initiatory 
days—in eating roasted chestnuts by the obelisk. 

Never fatigued by this smiling labor, always amused by the comedy 
which she played by playing herself, never absorbed by her roles and never 
troubled by a lack of grace, she was learning—just as she learnt and ex- 
pressed herself continually afterward—‘gentiment.” 

Richemberg traveled through the whole repertory with the same serenity 
as the English through the world. Just as they swallow landscapes, mu- 
seums, pagodas, bazaars, churches and tiger hunts at the risk of encounters, 
so she assimilated the different roles which she had to interpret, at the risk 
of her career in the dramatic universe. 

From her earliest youth she possessed the habit of rehearsing at the same 


time as she attended to other cares. It is in this way that the sixty odd 


characters which she personated on the boards of the Comédie Frangaise 
from December 14, 1868, the period in which, aged fourteen years, she made 


her début in the “Ecole des Femmes,” were partly memorized in driving, 
partly at home, partly on steamers, partly at the dressmaker’s, partly on 
trains, partly even while giving lessons, everywhere in fact, except in the 
theatre. 

In the theatre she usually remained the least possible time, not from 
disdain of the house, for it had become her house, but because “little 
Susette” was a person who was unceasingly occupied, and her singing bird 
hopping and warbling never prevented her from regarding life with a 
precise and practical eye. 

Got, who lived-at the end of Auteuil and did not find it repugnant to 
economise the 6 sous of his omnibus fare, arrived regularly very late at the 
hour for rehearsal inscribed on the bulletin. From the instant of his en- 
trance on the scene, still puffing with scurrying up the staircase, he would 
exclaim without laughing and without anyone laughing around him: 

“Well, what? What is the matter? Who are you waiting for? 
you going to begin?” 

Richemberg, who held to traditions, piously preserved this one of being 
late. Never one single time did she arrive on the hour, although she did 
not live at the end of Auteuil and possessed a stable. Every time, for her 
smiling little person did not inspire the same sentiments of awe as the grum- 
bling tone of ““Pére Got” did, she exchanged her method of entering and ran 
through the whole repertory of pretexts. One day it was an important visit 
received on the instant of leaving home; another time the clocks did not 
go or someone had stopped her on the road, or even her horse had got in a 
block. She would also happen to tell that having seen the ragamuffins who 
wait for the soup outside the barrack gates, she had descended from her 
carriage in order to distribute money among them. 


Aren’t 


(Continued next week.) 





WAKENING TO WAR. 


_ HE annual spring fever has stolen upon us betimes. It is not this year 
that harmless fever of the mating instinct which turns the young man’s 
fancy lightly to thoughts of love. The mind is moving more rapidly, the 
heart beating more strongly, and the senses thrilling more keenly; but the 
mind is not calculating the possibilities of dollars, but the possibilities of 
bullets; the heart is not beating so strongly at the step of the sweetheart 
as at the tramp of armed forces, and the senses are not so alert for the odor 
of apple blossoms and the song of nesting birds as for the smell of powder 
and the whizz and boom of shell and cannon thud. It is a serious fever now. 
This is not the spring day of poetry, but of stern prose and decisive 
action. But though poetic sentiments of springtime are summarily thrust 
aside, the wholesome sentiment of active patriotism is not unwelcome in 
The thought of the young man turned to war is a wholesome 
The outlook over life is broadened by seeing the near approach 
The experiences of war con- 
And though war, 


its place. 
thought. 
of danger, the possibility of sudden death. 
tribute to make steadier and more thoughtful citizens. 
like matrimony, may be lightly entered into it leaves enduring traces deeply 
graven on the soul. 

Bravery and tenderness are so closely allied that it is not surprising to 
see everywhere the noblest and best among the men, whose avocations are 
ordinarily peaceable and whose home lives are unimpeachable, rushing as 
energetically to the front as the government will allow. The poet is not 
necessarily a non-fighting man because his soul is aflame with sentiment. 
Nor is the musician more timid because of the emotional side of his art, 
The springtime wakening this year is an earnest, serious wakening, and 
the feeling for war is as serious a feeling as during those other war waken- 
ings that began in springtime—the war of the Revolution and the war of 
the Rebellion. 

A curious coincidence it is that the declaration of war with Spain should 
also be made in April, since so many important events of American his- 
tory have also occurred in that month. The dates of some of these events, 
as given lately in the New York Herald, teach that North Carolina was the 
first colony to declare for independence in April, 1776; our independence was 
recognized by the Dutch republic in April, 1782; Paul Revere’s ride was on 
the night of April 18, 1775; the battle of Lexington began the Revolution 
April 19, 1775; Congress established the embargo that began the war of 
1812, April 4, 1812; hostilities began between the United States and Mexico 
April 25, 1846; Fort Sumter was fired upon April 12, 1861; Lee surrendered 
April 9, 1865. These and other dates, which might be chosen from the 
annals of other nations, indicate that the fever of spring’s new life in the 
blood may incline the nation to war as it inclines the individual to love- 
making. 

More important though just now than these dates, and more important 
than a marriage date to put in memory’s bible, is this, with its accompany- 
ing text: 

April 20, 1898.—‘‘The people of the island of Cuba are, and of right 
ought to be, free and independent.” 
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Producers of High Class Pianos Upright and Grand, 
1347 STREET AND BROOK AVENUE, NEW°YORK. 


| KRAKAUER BROS. 


Warerooms: 
115-117 E. 14th Street, New York 





CROW, 





“1an0? 











Factory and Office: 
159-161 E. 126th Street, New York 








Pianos, 


Chicago, U. S. A. 





THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


Kimball 


MASON & HAMLIN, 
Pianos and Organs, 
Boston, Mass 


NEEDAM PIANO & ORGAN CO., 


Pianos and Organs, 


NEW ENGLAND PIANO CO., 


Pianos, 


PAINTER & EWING, 
Pianos, 

1105 and 1107 Spring Garden St 

PEASE PIANO CO., 
Pianos, 

316 to 82 West 48d Street, New York 


Philadelphia, Pa 


RODER, 


Music Engraving and Printing, 


C. G. 





Co., 


SPIES PIANO MFG. 
Pianos, 
Southern B evard and 132d Street, New York 
THE STARR PIANO CO., 
Pianos, 


Richmond, Ind 


STERLING CO., 


Pianos 


STECK & CO., 


Pianos, 


GEO 


VOSE & SONS PIANO CO., 


Pianos, 


WEGMAN PIANO CO., 


Pianos 








Leiprig, Germany A N.Y. 
STRAUCH BROS., WESSELL, NICKEL & GROSS, 
Piano Actions, Keys and Hammers Piano Actions, 
2 Tenth Avenue, New York i We Ss t, New ¥ n 
SMITH & BARNES PIANO CO.. WEAVER ORGAN AND PIANO CO. 
Pianos, Organs 
471 Clybourn Avenue. Chicago, I! eo 
THE CLLEBRATED 
PIANOS PIANOS 
Are the and the 
favorite of the refined 
Artist musical public 


New York Warerooms, SOHMER BUILDING, 170 Sth Ave. Cor. 22d Street. 
he baying public will please not confound the genuine 
CAUTION- = Piano with one a sindiar oom Ae meme of 8 chose guade. $-0-H-M-E-R 


THE "“SOHMER"’ HEAOS THE LIST OF THE HIGHEST GRADE PIANOS 





Hazelton 


Brothers 


PIANOS. 


THOROUGHLY FIRST-CLASS IN EVERY RESPECT. 


APPEAL TO THE HIGHEST MUSICAL TASTE. 


Nos. 34 & 36 University Place, New York 





Next time you 


Ripans 
Alpans 


make a voyage 


Tabule after 





] 


take a 


dinner for three or 


four days before sailing, and continue the 


practice on board ship till you get your sea 


legs on. 


The chances are you || not be 


seasick at all, and if you are, the attack will 


not last over the third cl Ly 


THE MUSICAL COURIER. 








STEINWAY 


Grand and Upright 


PIANOS. 


SrTeEINwAy & Sons are the only manufacturers who make all component 
parts of their Pianofortes, exterior and interior (including the 
casting of the full metal frames), in their own factories. 











NEW YORK WAREROOMS, STEINWAY HALL, 


Nos. 107, 109 & 111 East Fourteenth Street. 





No. 15 Lower Seymour Street, Portman Square, LONDON, W. 





EUROPEAN BRANCH FACTORY, STEINWAY’S PIANOFABRIK, 


CENTRAL DEPOT FOR GREAT BRITAIN, STEINWAY HALL, | 
St. Pauli, Neue Rosen Strasse No. 20-24 HAMBURG, GERMANY. | 





Finishing Factory, Fourth Avenue, 52d-53d Streets, New YorkCity. 


ind Action Factories, Metal Foundries and Lumber Yards at Astoria, Long 


Island City, opposite 120th Street, New York City 


Cincinnati Conservatory of Music, 


(ESTABLISHED 1867,) 


Miss CLARA BAUR, Directressa. 


A Thorough Musical Education after the Methods of Foremost European Conservatories. 


BRANCHES TAUGHT. Students from the city and vicinity: as well as 
those from abroad, can enter at any time during 


Pianoforte, Voice Culture, Pipe, Organ Cabinet the Sehy 
Finis Wi - — ol Year and Summer Term. 
gee Timer nag) wena ‘of Music, pad Young ladi es from a distance find a home in the 
demise Plaviae. fi ti 1 Pt si pt Pte Conserv at ory Building, where they can pursue 
ying, ocution anc 1ysical ilt their studies under the supervision of the Direct- 
also Modern Languages and English Literature. og. Fo 1r Catalogues, address 
Students are prepared for positions in Schools , ae SRLS BSUM, 
and Colleges, in Church Choirs, and for the Stage Fourth and Lawrence Streets, 
Concert or Oratorio. Cincinnati, Ohio. 


CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC AND OPERA ACADEMY 
KLINDWORTH-SCHARWENKA, 


Berlin, W. (Germany), Potsdamerstr.*27§B. 


DIRECTORS: Ph. Scharwenka, Dr. Hugo Goldschmidt. 

ARTISTIC ADVISER: Prof. Karl Klindwerth 

DIRECTORS: The Conserva:ory Directors and Herr Court Conductor DR. WIL H. KLEEFEL “< 
Artistic Adviser: Herr Ro: »yal Chambersinger FRANZ BETZ Pr neipal Te 
tor Ki-ndworth, Schay wen«a, Dr. Jedliczka, W Berg: r, Mayer “Mahr Elisat eth Jeppe _ ano Zaj 
Luedemann (‘cello); trrun Dr H 


ETELKA GERSTER, Mi $s Lory 


Piano Case < 

















1ers 1e Conse 


Gruenberg, Frau Scharwenka-Stresow (violin 
Goldschmidt, M'ss Lena Beck (sir ngi ng) ee mph c School: Frau 
Beck, Fr.u Galfy, Juli 1s L:eban. Goidschmi ( K Debnicke (act cefe st 
For the Piano classes from October 1, 1898, iter “7 ONR: AD ANSORGE in Be rlin and Herr GUST A\ 
POHL, of Moscow, have been newly engaged. Prospectus gratis. Hours for application, 4 to 6p. m 


Royal annem Of Music (also Operatic and Dramatic High School), 
DRESDEN, GERMANY. 


~~ eighth year. 47 different branchestaught. Last year, 780 pupils. 88 teachers, among whom 
for Theoretical branches are Felix Drdseke, Prof. Rischbieter, Prof. Dr. Ad. St , &c.; for Piano, 
Prof. Déring, Prof. Krantz; Chamber Music Virtuosa, Mrs. Xappoldi-Kahrer, Pr f. Schmole Sher 
wood, Tyson-Wolf, Mus Doc., &c.; for Organ, Cantor an i rganist, Fahrman, Music > Di rector Hé Spner, 
Organist Janssen; for String and Wind [n strur nents, he most prominent member s of the Royal Court 
Orchestra, at the head of who All are Concert maste Prof Ray »poldi and Concert master Fr. Grutz- 
macher; for Vocal Culture, Iffert, Fraul. von Ko bue Ma in, Chamber Singer Miss Agl, Orgeni 
Ronnuberger, &c.; for the Stage, C ‘ourt Opera Singer i. berger, Court Actor Senff-Georgi, &c tdu- 
cation from the beginning to the finish. Full courses or single branches. Principal admission times, 
je inning of April ‘and beginning of September. Admiss on gr antec d also at other times. Prospectus 
full list of teachers at the offices of THE MUSICAL COURIER and through 

Prof. EUGEN KRANTZ, Director. 








Established 1846 


Pa, C.C.RODER, 
LEIPSIC, Germany, 
Music Eugraving and 
Printing, 
Lithography and 
+> Typography, 


Begs to invite Music Houses 
to apply for Estimates of 
Manuscripts to be engraved 
and printed. Most perfect and 
quickest execution ; liberal 
conditions. 





LARCEST HOUSE ‘fr MUSIC ENGRAVING and PRINTING. 


from the Secretary’s office 


WEBER PIANOS 


**THE MUSICAL STANDARD OF THE WORLD.” 





For nearly fifty years the Weber Pianos have given the 
greatest satisfaction in thousands of American and Euro- 
pean nomes. 

The same intelligence and solidity of construction 


‘pure, musical and sympathetic tone, combined with 
| greatest power, which have cnaracterized the 


WEBER 


n its Complete triumph over all competition in 1876, 
are marked in even a greater degree in the 


WEBER OF (897-8. 


WAREROOMS :__e 


Fifth Avenue, cor. 16th Street, New York. 
258-260 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 

511 Wood Street, Pittsburg. 

Masonic Temple, Denver. 


The Stern Conservatory of Music, “sco 


Professor GUSTAV HOLLAENDER, Director. 


20 Wilhelmstrasse, Bertin, S. a 


CONSERVATORY : Develoy ! s OPERAT 
Training for the Stage ORCHESTR \ SCHOO! (com] l anda 
SEMINARY: Special Trainin I er 
VIOLIN SCHOOL 
*” Principals—Frau Pr: 

(Vocal); E. E. TAUBERT 
FELIX DREYSCHOCK, AL! 
NER, ALFRED SORMANN, J 
OTTO DIENEL, Royal Musical Director 
RAMPELMANN (Violin); ANTON HEKKING 
(Dramatic School), U. S. W 

Charges: From 125 [arks ($30) up to 500 Marks ($125) Annually. 





prising all s« 
RUS SCHOOL 


G3” Prospectuses may be obtained thr wh the Conservat 





y I nmsuitat r st nllAaA.M.t lf Pal 
y 
ROYAL CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 
At SONDERSHAUSEN (THURINGIA, GERMANY). 

Vocal and Operatic School. String and Wind Instruments—Piano, Organ, Orchestra, 
Theory and Conducting School. Twenty-three teachers. Complete education for the 
calling of a performer as well as of teacher. Many Americans (one-fifth of the number 
of pupils) in the Conservatory. Prospectus and school report to be had free of charge 


Director: Court Conductor Prof. Schroeder. 


Mavame MORIANI, CONCERT DIRECTION MAYER 





Private Academy for Voice Training ‘ai. cieaiaaaiiiae. 


AND SCHOOL FOR OPERA. THE LEADING EUROPEAN AGENCY, 


Voice Production, Voice Mending, 
and the ZAstheties of Singing Taught. 
Teaching in Five Different Languages. 
All the Repertoires, Classic and Modern. 


Representing the World’s Greatest Artists 
Vocal and Instrumental. 


SOLE AGENT POR M. PADEREWSKI, 


The Art of Acting taught by M. VERMANDELE 224 Regent St., London, Ww. 


17 Rue de Treves, BRUSSELS, BELGIUM. A GGate Cities: “thet, tecten* 


VOSse 


IANOS appeal to the most critical musical taste, and 
are receiving more favorable comment to-day than 


any other make of piano offered to the public. 
Their leading features are Scientific Scale, Purity and 


Character of Tone, Sympathetic and Responsive Touch, 
Beauty and Modernity of Cases. 
Write for explanatory literature. 


Vose & Sons Piano Co., 
174 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 








Specimens of Printing Title Samples and Price List free on application. 





BLUMENBERG PRESS, 214-218 WILLIAM STREET, AND 18-20 ROSE STREET, NEW YORK. 








